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JULIA  M.  COZZARELLI 

GENIUS,  MADNESS,  AND  KNOWLEDGE: 
PIGINO,  LANDINO,  AND  ARIOSTO'S  LOVERS 


The  epic  Orlando  furioso  by  Ludovico  Ariosto  (1474-1533)  both  celebrates 
human  creativity  and  warns  of  the  perils  that  can  accompany  journeys  of 
the  mind.  In  Ariosto's  text,  Orlando  and  Astolfo  represent  two  aspects  of 
the  human  imagination  and  its  role  in  the  journey  towards  knowledge. 
One  is  an  earth-bound  voyage  of  desire  and  insanity,  the  other  is  an  other- 
worldly journey  incorporating  the  metaphor  of  flight.  Through  this  earth- 
ly odyssey  and  its  lunar  counterpart  we  will  examine  the  places  in  Ariosto's 
text  that  are  caught  in  the  balance  between  reason  and  love's  madness.  The 
focus  will  be  on  Ariosto's  portrayal  of  knowledge  and  its  relationship  to  the 
self  and  to  poetry.  The  danger  inherent  in  the  imagination  and  the  search 
for  knowledge,  concepts  that  connect  Ariosto,  a  Renaissance  humanist,  to 
other  scholars  of  his  time  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  this  examination. 

Ariosto's  treatment  of  madness  and  the  self  echoes  the  ideas  of  his  con- 
temporaries clustered  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  His  por- 
trayal of  these  concepts,  as  reflected  in  the  very  title  of  his  work,  places  the 
Neoplatonic  emphasis  on  divine  fury  at  the  heart  of  his  epic'  Ariosto's  lan- 
guage in  the  Furioso  lead  me  to  focus  on  two  scholars  central  to  the  circle 
of  Florentine  Renaissance  Neoplatonism:  Marsilio  Ficino  (1433-1499), 
and  his  friend,  teacher  and  supporter,  Cristoforo  Landino  (1424-1498),  a 
poet  and  a  critic.  The  differences  in  Ficino  and  Landino's  respective  treat- 
ments of  knowledge  and  the  imagination  remind  us  that  the  Neoplatonic 
circle  was  not  homogeneous  in  its  thinking,  but  varied,  evolving  and 
dialectical.  In  this  article  I  will  show  how  Landino  defines  the  creative 
imagination  in  terms  of  an  external  relationship,  that  is,  as  an  activity  that 
seeks  knowledge  in  the  divine  sphere,  while  Ficino's  definition,  on  the 
other  hand,  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  genius  and  the  internal, 
human  self 

Ariosto  would  have  known  well  the  works  of  both  Ficino  and  Landino, 
both  of  whom  died  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  His  epic  thus  reflects 

^Although  the  Neoplatonic  ideas  oï furor  are  clearly  evoked  in  Ariosto's  text,  see 
Carroll  for  a  discussion  on  the  Stoic  influence  on  the  work.  Carroll  states  that 
the  narrative  "presupposes  Stoic  notions  about  reason  and  order"  (9). 
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their  divergent  ideologies.  His  text  is  not  only  a  microcosm  of  this  diverse 
thinking,  but  also  the  embodiment  of  his  deliberate  play  upon  the  ideas  of 
his  predecessors.  In  fact,  Ariosto  incorporates  elements  from  both  writers 
into  his  epic,  though  ultimately,  as  I  will  show  in  this  study,  it  is  with 
Ficino's  work  that  his  ideas  are  most  closely  allied. 

The  Orlando  furioso  places  love,  the  great  Platonic  and  stilnovista 
theme,  at  its  centre,  with  madness  and  the  journey  towards  knowledge 
revolving  around  it.  The  constant  references  to  divinity  in  Angelica's 
descriptions-the  most  blatant  being  her  name-highlight  the  imagination 
of  desire  in  this  text.  Ariosto  imbues  her  with  traditional  ideas  on  the  role 
of  beauty  and  the  path  to  blessedness.  Peter  V.  Marinelli,  in  fact,  described 
the  poem  as  a  purposeful  juxtaposition  of  a  Neoplatonic  hierarchy  of  loves 
(115).  For  Marinelli,  Orlando  represents  "amore  bestiale,"  the  lowest  form 
of  love  madness  born  from  appetitive  sensuality  (119).  But  there  are  other, 
more  ambiguous,  aspects  of  this  character  that  reflect  the  complexity  of 
both  the  poem  and  its  poet. 

To  understand  better  Ariosto's  approach  to  these  themes  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  the  texts  of  his  two  near-contemporaries  is  in  order.  Landino's  work 
provides  us  with  an  obvious  example  of  the  Neoplatonic  representation  of 
imagination  inspiring  desire.  His  vast  and  successful  Dante  con  l'esposizione 
di  Cristoforo  Landino  (1481)  interprets  the  entire  Commedia  as  representative 
of  the  Platonic  allegory  of  the  flight  of  the  soul  towards  Truth.  Landino 
emphasizes  the  educational  element  of  the  poetic  imagination  and  places 
beauty  and  the  path  to  knowledge  within  that  context.  He  elevates  the  sta- 
tus of  poetic  ornamentation  by  celebrating  the  poet's  use  of  original  and 
innovative  rhetorical  devices  to  amplify  the  richness  of  the  text.2  In  particu- 
lar, Landino  praises  Dante's  ability  to  create  pleasure  through  poetry.  The 
poet's  skilful  ingegno  is  laudable  because  it  fashions  a  beautiful  veil  over  poet- 
ry's truth.  This  covering  serves  not  to  deceive,  but  rather  to  compel  the  lis- 
tener to  seek  further  past  the  shimmering  surface  in  order  to  find  the  hidden 


'[Dante]  el  cui  poema  e  nella  invenzione  è  unico  e  nella  disposizione  artificiosis- 
simo e  nella  elocuzione  in  molti  colori  e  lumi  oratori  suppremo.  E  quello  che  è 
mirabile,  congemina  e'  colori  in  forma  che  un  da  altro  ornato  piglia:  il  che  all'au- 
ditore multiplica  la  voluttà"  Landino,  Scritti  1:148).  ("[Dante]  ...whose  poem  is 
unique  in  its  choice  of  subjects,  very  well-designed  in  their  distribution,  and  sub- 
lime in  its  style  rich  with  differentiated  tones  and  rhetorical  ornamentation.  And, 
what  is  amazing  is  that  he  matches  the  tones  together  in  such  a  way  that  one 
receives  beauty  from  the  other,  which  multiplies  the  pleasure  of  the  listener."  Here 
and  hereafter,  English  translations  from  Landino's  works  are  mine.)This  idea  is 
reiterated  in  the  third  of  Landino's  Dispntationes  Camaldulenses. 
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meaning,  using  the  imagination  as  a  guide  in  this  educational  journey.  For 
Landino,  poetry  leads  to  truth  by  virtue  of  its  veil.  Ingegno,  implicated  in  the 
search  for  knowledge,  ultimately  leads  the  pupil  to  find  an  even  greater  and 
more  satisfying  pleasure  than  the  superficial  one  of  gratifying  the  senses. 
Ariosto  echoes  Landino's  ideas  on  the  necessity  of  variety  and  pleasure.  The 
words  of  Ariosto's  narrator  reflect  this  underlying  sense: 

Come  raccende  il  gusto  il  mutar  esca, 

così  mi  par  che  la  mia  istoria,  quanto 

or  qua  or  là  più  variata  sia, 

meno  a  chi  l'udirà  noiosa  fia.  {Orlando  furioso,  13.80). 

(As  varying  the  dishes  quickens  the  appetite,  so  it  is  with  my  story:  the  more 
varied  it  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  bore  my  listeners.)-'' 

Following  Landino's  logic,  Orlando  and  the  readers  of  the  Furioso 
should  pursue  beauty  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  that  pursuit  so  as  to  attain 
a  greater  understanding  that  will,  in  turn,  allow  them  to  begin  the  search 
for  a  more  profound  knowledge. 

If  Angelica  is  the  beauty  that  should  spark  a  desire  that  will  lead 
Orlando  to  knowledge  of  the  divine,  Orlando's  educational  journey  is 
problematic.  In  Landino's  scheme,  characters  driven  by  love  should  seek 
beauty  on  Earth  in  order  to  discover  its  heavenly  counterpart.  But  Orlando 
is  no  pupil  of  Landino,  seeking  beneath  the  veil  to  find  a  greater  truth.  In 
his  search  for  knowledge  he  takes,  instead,  a  very  dark  path  and  remains, 
throughout  most  of  the  text,  firmly  enmeshed  in  the  earthly  sphere. 

Orlando  is  not  simply  an  illustration  of  the  Neoplatonic  search  for 
knowledge,  nor  even  a  demonstration  of  the  failure  of  such  a  search."* 
Instead,  Orlando's  primary  role  as  a  character  seems  tied  to  another,  more 
critical  area  of  Ariosto's  thought.  Orlando  and  the  other  figures  in  Ariosto's 

•'Here  and  hereafter,  Italian  quotations  of  the  Orlando  furioso  are  from  the  1987 
text  edited  by  Marcello  Turchi,  while  quotations  in  English  are  from  the  1983 
translation  by  Guido  Waldman. 

See  Cavallo  for  a  fascinating  study  of  the  ways  to  knowledge  in  Ariosto's  text  as 
compared  to  Boiardo's.  While  she  focuses  on  the  character  of  Rodamonte,  she 
uses  Orlando  to  support  her  insights,  concluding  that  "Ariosto  casts  doubt  on 
both  the  possibilirv'  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  positive  nature  of  the  out- 
come once  true  knowledge  is  acquired"  (31 4).  I  agree  with  Cavallo's  reading 
that,  for  Ariosto,  knowledge  holds  the  potential  for  great  danger  (315).  Cavallo's 
conclusion  seems  more  bleak  than  mine,  however:  "In  Ariosto's  fictional  world, 
not  only  does  false  opinion  masquerade  as  knowledge,  but  even  in  cases  in  which 
objective  knowledge  is  possible,  it  is  not  necessarily  desirable"  (317),  and  illusion 
may  be  preferable. 
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epic  embody  the  danger  inherent  in  the  workings  of  the  imagination  and 
in  the  fragiUty  of  the  human  being's  self-identity.  The  Furioso  is  flush  with 
Ariosto's  references  to  a  schism  in  the  concept  of  the  self,  especially  con- 
nected to  the  loss  of  reason.  He  often  refers  to  the  weakness  of  reason  in 
the  face  of  strong  passions.^  And  he  couches  Orlando's  psychological  strug- 
gle in  words  related  to  self-identity  and  its  loss.^  The  poet  even  foreshad- 
ows Orlando's  metaphorical  death  through  madness  when  he  describes 
him  as  lost  in  a  forest.  The  narrator  explains  that  Orlando  had  wandered 
from  the  trail,  "come  era  uscito  di  se  stesso"  ("just  as  he  had  strayed  from 
his  true  self";  12.86). 

As  far  back  as  Boiardo's  Innamorato,  Orlando's  identity  as  a  character 
was  based  on  the  figure  of  the  stilnovista  lover,  characterized  by  his  desire 
for  Angelica  and  the  heavenly  perfection  that  her  form  represents.  When 
Angelica  chooses  her  own  path  and  announces  her  consummated  human 
passion  to  the  world,  she  forces  an  end  to  Orlando's  idealized  quest.  This 
disrupts  Orlando's  constructed  literary  identity.  When  Orlando  rebels 
against  the  truth  of  her  choice  he  is  battling  for  his  own  survival.  His  resis- 
tance persists  throughout  the  Furioso  until  the  very  centre  of  the  poem, 
with  his  dramatic  metamorphosis  into  a  destructive  madness  precipitated 
by  the  shattering  of  his  illusions. 


-'When  Ruggiero  loses  the  hippogryph  while  attempting  to  rape  Angelica,  the  nar- 
rator states,  "raro  è  però  che  di  ragione  il  morso  /  libidinosa  furia  a  dietro  volga, 
/  quando  il  piacere  ha  in  pronto  "  ("Seldom,  however,  will  the  bridle  of  Reason 
check  rabid  Lust  once  it  scents  its  quarry";  11.1).  Another  example  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  reason  and  desire  is  given  when  Bradamante  laments  Ruggiero's 
supposed  infidelity  in  canto  32.  Recalling  Ovid's  Icarus  and  Medea,  Bradamante 
says  that  through  her  irrational  desire  she  flew  to  great  heights  and  then  fell,  wings 
singed;  and  she  blames  herself  for  allowing  desire  into  her  breast,  for  it  "cacciata 
ha  la  ragion  di  seggio,  /[...]/  Quel  mi  trasporta  ognor  di  male  in  peggio,  /  né 
lo  posso  frenar,  che  non  ha  freno"  ("has  driven  reason  from  its  seat  [.  .  .]  It  keeps 
transporting  me  from  bad  to  worse,  but  I  cannot  rein  it  in  for  it  has  no  rein";  22). 
De  Panizza  Lorch  believes  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  poem,  reason  "plays  a  lim- 
ited role  in  Ariosto's  ethical  concept"  and  that  Ariosto  takes  "a  quizzical  attitude 
towards  reason  as  the  principle  of  order  in  the  world  of  passions"  (8-10). 

"Ascoli  reads  the  Furioso  as  the  embodiment  of  two  contradictory  concepts;  the 
Neoplatonic  educational  voyage  which  leads  to  forgetfulness  in  God,  and  so  to 
a  disconnection  from  history  and  civic  duty;  and  as  the  civic  humanist  idea  of 
education  that  creates  a  link  between  individual  and  community.  For  Ascoli,  this 
leads  to  a  paradox  of  identity  and  loss  of  self  (35).  Mazzetta  sees  Orlando's  recog- 
nition of  his  exclusion  from  Angelica's  happiness  as  a  sign  of  the  limitations  of 
the  powers  of  the  self  ("Power",  192). 
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When  Orlando's  crafted  self-identity  dies  completely,  his  "gran  follia" 
("great  madness";  23.133)  begins,  transforming  him  into  a  body  possessed 
purely  by  fury  and  hatred.  The  new  Orlando  personifies  the  Renaissance 
madman  in  the  extreme.  He  rages  naked  through  the  countryside,  uproot- 
ing trees  with  superhuman  strength  and  slaughtering  with  his  bare  hands 
any  who  cross  his  path.  His  use  of  language  is  minimized,  his  only  full  sen- 
tences being  absurd  demands  for  a  horse — a  parody  of  rational  discussion 
which  emphasizes  the  hero's  derangement.^  Orlando  has  become  a  man 
whose  agony  "fuor  del  senno  al  fm  l'ebbe  condotto"  ("drove  him  out  of  his 
mind";23.132);  he  is  without  reason,  self-control,  or  the  capacity  for  imag- 
ination. Orlando's  destruction,  born  of  despair,  is  without  goal  because  he 
is  incapable  of  directing  its  power;  he  is  now  separated  from  his  own  rea- 
son, literally  and  figuratively.  Orlando  is  no  longer  himself 

Throughout  the  Furioso  Ariosto  makes  references  to  self- awareness  and 
its  absence  when  discussing  the  passions  of  many  characters  aside  from 
Orlando,  and  also  in  the  narrator  himself  This  correlation  between  love 
and  madness  as  a  loss  of  self,  or  separation  from  self  and  from  reason,  is  a 
recurring  theme.  Similar  language  can  be  found,  for  example,  in  the  tales 
of  Rodomonte  and  Bradamante  that  detail  their  responses  to  the  experi- 
ence of  betrayal. 8  In  canto  34,  Bradamante  declares  that  her  "desire 
irrazionale"  ("unreasoning  desire";  22.2)  "cacciata  ha  la  ragion  di  seggio" 
("has  driven  reason  from  its  seat";  22.3).  Later  she  is  described  as  con- 
sumed by  furious  rage  (32.35  and  32.44).  In  similar  circumstances, 
Rodomonte  "da  se  stesso  era  diviso"  ('was  not  himself";  27.131) — note  the 
use  of  "diviso"  ("divided")  in  the  original.  Illustrations  of  his  behaviour 
include  references  to  his  fury  and  burning  rage  (28.102  and  27.1 16).  The 
nature  of  love's  madness  is  explicit  in  the  narrator's  commentary,  placed 
immediately  after  Orlando  has  lost  his  mind.  The  narrator  exclaims: 


che  non  è  in  somma  amor,  se  non  insania, 
a  giudizio  de'  savi  universale: 


'  Valesio,  233.  See  this  text  for  more  discussion  on  the  medieval  emphasis  on  the 
iconography  of  madness.  Valesio  cites  the  Furioso  as  an  example  of  the  extension 
of  such  types  of  representation  into  the  Renaissance.  See  in  particular  the 
Appendix  for  the  traditions  evoked  by  Orlando's  speech  as  a  madman. 

"Weaver  has  shown  that  the  episodes  of  the  lovers  Orlando,  Rodomonte  and 
Bradamante  hearing  tales  that  spark  madness  are  tied  together  through  Ariosto's 
technique  of  entrelacement.  Her  essay  firmly  establishes  the  parallel  themes  and 
interrelationships  in  these  three  episodes,  and  also  expands  upon  the  danger 
inherent  in  the  knowledge  of  love's  true  nature. 
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e  se  ben  Orlando  ognun  non  smania, 
suo  furor  mostra  a  qualch' altro  segnale. 
E  quale  è  di  pazzia  segno  più  espresso 
che,  per  altri  voler,  perder  se  stesso?    (24.1) 

([...]  love,  in  the  universal  opinion  of  wise  men,  is  nothing  but  madness. 
Though  not  everyone  goes  raving  mad  like  Orlando,  Love's  folly  shows  itself  in 
other  ways;  what  clearer  sign  of  lunacy  than  to  lose  your  own  self  through  pining 
for  another?) 

Later,  in  the  Introduction  to  canto  30,  the  narrator  again  laments  the 
effects  of  love,  stating:  "Non  men  son  fuor  di  me,  che  fosse  Orlando"  ("I 
am  no  less  divorced  from  myself  than  was  Orlando";  4).  This  idea  of  the 
intelligent  scholar  (both  narrator  and  Orlando — who  was  highly  educated 
and  multi-lingual)  being  overcome  by  passion  that  leads  to  overwhelming 
melancholy  and  eventually  madness  and  loss  of  the  self,  is  not  new.  k  is 
characteristic  of  a  text  of  the  other  Renaissance  scholar  I  mentioned 
above-Marsilio  Ficino. 

Ficino  made  the  works  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  as  well  as  other  Greek 
writers,  available  to  his  contemporaries  by  translating  them  into  Latin  and 
commenting  upon  them.  He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  Platonic  and 
Neoplatonic  ideas  on  the  flight  of  the  soul,  as  evident  in  his  Theologia 
Platonica.  His  own  philosophical  thinking  is  indicative  of  his  formal  stance 
on  the  imagination,  poetic  madness  and  creativity.^  An  even  more  fasci- 
nating example  of  his  thinking  on  madness  and  imaginative  intelligence  is 
to  be  found  in  his  De  vita  libri  très  (also  known  as  Libri  de  vita  triplici). 
This  text,  addressed  to  the  scholar  and  creative  thinker,  is  a  practical  guide 
to  life  and  work.  It  moves  away  from  Platonic  idealism  and  towards  the 
very  real  concern  of  maintaining  the  health  of  the  human  body  so  that  its 
owner  can  live  a  long  and  productive  life.  This  text  contains  those  same  ele- 
ments we  see  in  the  episode  of  Orlando's  madness  and  in  the  poet's  ironic 
references  to  his  own  love-sickness:  the  relationship  between  the  imagina- 
tion and  sadness, ^ror,  madness  and  poetry.'" 

^In  his  "Commentarium  in  Phaednim  Ficino  discusses  poetic  madness,  ranking 
the  four^roré-^  of  prophecy  (linked  to  knowledge),  the  hieratic  art  (linked  to  the 
will),  poetry  (linked  to  hearing)  and  love  (linked  to  sight),  any  of  which  can  be 
released  as  poetic  madness  in  the  form  of  poems  or  songs  {Phaedran  Charioteer, 
78-84  and  98-100).  In  Ficino's  "De  Amore,"  poetic  madness  is  beneficial  for  it 
arouses  the  soul  and  soothes  it  with  its  musical  sound,  bringing  its  parts  into  har- 
mony. Poetic  madness  also  works  with  the  other  madnesses  to  bring  the  entire 
soul  into  a  unity  and  to  rise  to  God  {Phaedran  Charioteer,  224). 

^ ^Several  terms  refer  to  the  imagination  and  creativity  in  Ficino's  De  vita.  In  bk. 
2,  ch.  1 5  imaginatio  is  listed  among  the  five  pleasures  as  a  positive  faculty,  but 
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The  De  vita  is  a  text  that  seeks  to  answer  the  question  that  is  at  the 
centre  of  all  existence:  how  can  we  make  our  lives  perfect?  Within  this  con- 
text, Ficino  expressly  links  the  intellectual  greatness  of  both  poets  and  crit- 
ics using  madness  and  "black  bile,"  or  melancholy,  as  their  common  foun- 
dation, with  melancholy  also  posited  as  the  facilitator  of  creative  genius.'^ 
These  links  between  melancholy  and  creativity  are  strengthened  by  Ficino's 
further  description  oï  furor  or  madness.  In  the  De  vita  Ficino  defines  it  as 
stemming  from  the  type  of  melancholy  or  black  bile  which,  kindling  and 
burning,  puts  people  in  an  excited  and  frenzied  state  (  Three  Books  on  Life, 
117).  From  the  title  of  Ariosto's  text,  we  know  that  Orlando  is  furioso, 
semantically  linking  him  to  the  concept  of  the  poet  and  to  the  creative 
inspiration  discussed  in  Ficino's  text.  Ficino  also  refers  to  divine  inspiration 
and  prophecy  when  he  explains  how  black  bile  leads  to  creativity  in 
thinkers: 

Hinc  philosophi  singulares  euadunt,  praesertim  cum  animus  sic  ab  exter- 
nis  motibus  atque  corpore  proprio  seuocatus,  et  quàm  proximus  diuinis, 
diuinorum  instrumentum  efiPiciatur.  Vnde  diuinis  influxibus  oraculisqué 
ex  alto  repletus,  noua  quaedam  inusitataque  semper  excogitat,  et  futura 
praedicit.  (8;  bk.  1,  ch.  6) 

(From  this  [black  bile's  ability  to  draw  the  soul  into  contemplation]  come 
original  philosophers,  especially  when  their  soul,  hereby  called  away 
from  external  movements  and  from  its  own  body,  is  made  in  the  highest 
degree  both  a  neighbor  to  the  divine  and  an  instrument  of  the  divine.  As 

the  term  was  not  equivalent  to  our  conception  of  "creative"  or  "poetic"  imagi- 
nation. Dante  used  the  term  ingegno  in  relation  to  the  creative  imagination,  and 
Ficino  uses  the  term  ingenium  repeatedly  in  the  De  vita,  occasionally  in  its  gen- 
eral sense,  as  "natural  bent,"  but  more  often  as  the  mental  ability  that  can  gath- 
er images  and  recombine  them  into  new  forms — basically,  as  the  formative  step 
of  the  creative  imagination.  Ingenium,  similar  to  our  English  terms  "ingenuity" 
and  "genius,"  can  be  seen  as  a  combination  of  both  imagination  and  invention. 
The  contexts  in  which  it  is  used  link  it  to  the  creative  and  poetic  imagination. 
^^Klibansky,  Panofsky  and  Saxl  state  that  Ficino  was  the  first  to  connect  the 
melancholy  of  the  intellectual  with  Plato's  divine  fury  (259).  Also,  as  observed 
by  Kaske  and  Clark,  although  in  De  vita  Ficino  cites  Plato,  Democritus  and 
Aristotle  as  asserting  unhesitatingly  that  "melancholicos  nonnullos  interdum 
adeò  ingenio  cunctos  excellere,  ut  non  humani,  sed  diuini  potius  videantur"  (6; 
bk.  \,  ch.  5),  "not  a  few  melancholies  so  excel  everyone  in  ingenio  that  they  seem 
to  be  not  human  but  rather  divine"  117);  neither  Plato  nor  Democritus  link 
seeming  divinity  to  melancholy,  and  pseudo-Aristotle  does  it  without  stressing 
divinity  (Ficino,  Three  Books  on  Life,  413).  Latin  quotations  from  Ficino's  De 
vita  are  from  the  1598  edition,  while  quotations  in  English  are  from  the  1989 
translation  by  Kaske  and  Clark  (  Three  Books  on  Life) . 
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a  result,  it  is  filled  from  above  with  divine  influences  and  oracles,  and  it 
always  invents  new  and  unaccustomed  things  and  predicts  the  fiiture.) 
(121-123) 

Thus  for  Ficino,  the  creative  individual  (or  scholar  12),  by  definition 
subject  to  melancholy,  is  also  subject  both  to  furor  and  to  a  separation 
within  the  self  For  the  Furioso,  Ariosto  and  his  narrator  persona  are  exam- 
ples of  this,  as  is  the  educated  Orlando,  who  also  was  the  recipient  of  a 
prophetic  dream. '^  But  although  Ficino  makes  a  connection  between  black 
bile  and  divinely  inspired  creation,  he  also  emphasizes  melancholy's  risks  to 
the  mind  and  body  themselves: 

Verum  missa  haec  tanquam  leuiora  iam  faciamus,  atque  ad  id  quod  per- 
iculosissimum  est,  reuertamur,  ad  atram  bilem,  scilicet  quae,  quoties 
abu[n]dat  et  furit,  cum  corpus  totum  tum  uel  maxime  spiritum,  quasi 
quoddam  instrumentum  ingenii,  ipsumque  ingenium  et  indicium 
labefactat.  (16;  bk.  l,ch.  18) 

(Let  us  pass  over  these  former  things  as  less  important,  however,  and  return 
to  that  most  dangerous  thing,  black  bile,  which  as  often  as  it  becomes 
excessive  and  rages,  disturbs  not  only  the  whole  body  but  especially  also  the 
spirit-which  is,  as  it  were,  an  instrument  of  the  intelligence — as  well  as  the 
intelligence  itself  and  the  judgment.)  (147) 

To  minimize  this  danger,  Ficino  advocates  managing  bile  through 
lifestyle  changes  so  as  to  keep  its  quantity  and  effects  in  moderation.''^ 
Ficino's  melancholy  also  binds  poetry's  divine  fury  to  the  madness  of  the 
lover.  Venus  endangers  the  creative  thinker,  for  the  lover  is  distracted  by 


^^In  the  De  vita  Ficino  explicitly  links  critics  with  poets  through  melancholy;  see, 
in  particular,  bk.  1,  ch.  5. 

^^See  Boillet  for  a  reading  of  the  characteristics  of  this  dream  and  its  relationship 
to  similar  dreams  in  other  texts. 

'^"Oportet  autem  atram  bilem  neque  tam  paucam  esse,  ut  sanguis,  bilis,  spiritus 
quasi  fraeno  careant:  unde  instabile  ingenium  labilémque  memoriam  esse  con- 
tingat:  Neque  tam  multam,  ut  nimio  pondère  praegrauati  dormitare  atque  egere 
calcaribus  uideamur"  (6;  bk.  1,  ch.  5;  "But  the  black  bile  should  not  be  so  small 
in  quantity,  that  blood,  bile,  and  spirit,  as  it  were,  lack  a  rein,  from  which  will 
arise  an  unstable  wit  and  a  short  memory;  it  should  not  be  so  great  in  quantity 
that,  burdened  with  too  much  weight,  we  seem  to  sleep  and  to  need  spurs"; 
119).X.  Klibansky,  Panofsky  and  Saxl  state  that  "Only  the  humanism  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  was  able  to  recognise  [.  .  .]  in  the  melancholic  this  polarity" 
(247),  which,  while  making  melancholy  a  sign  of  greatness,  also  colored  the 
optimistic  view  of  life  with  tragedy. 
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external  pleasure  and  unable  to  think  clearly.''^  From  these  paragraphs 
alone,  we  see  that  although  Ficino  deals  with  melancholy  as  a  natural 
aspect  essential  to  creativity,  he  alternates  between  portraying  it  in  a  posi- 
tive light,  as  the  way  to  genius,  and  a  very  negative  one,  as  the  "monster" 
that  must  be  suppressed  in  order  for  the  individual  to  thrive.  It  can  also  be 
a  negative  by-product  of  scholarly  activity,  as  are  headaches  and  poor  eye- 
sight. Nonetheless,  despite  its  negative  aspects,  the  stimulation  of  the  cre- 
ative genius  requires  the  presence  of  black  bile.  This  duality  surrounding 
the  effects  of  melancholy  is  intricately  linked  to  the  ambiguity  felt  towards 
the  creative  imagination. 

Like  Ficino,  Ariosto,  too,  acknowledges  the  humanity  of  the  intellec- 
tual, and  the  fact  that  melancholy  and  madness  can  accompany  thought. 
He,  too,  realizes  that  all  of  these  factors  are  inescapable  parts  of  the  human 
being,  and  that  destruction  hides  just  beneath  the  surface,  needing  to  be 
understood  in  order  to  be  controlled.  This  is  clear  when  Ariosto's  narrator, 
in  response  to  the  accusation  that  he  is  being  hypocritical  for  warning 
against  love,  again  connects  loss  of  reason  to  love: 

Io  vi  rispondo  che  comprendo  assai, 

or  che  di  mente  ho  lucido  intervallo; 

ed  ho  gran  cura  (e  spero  di  farlo  ormai) 

di  riposarmi  e  d'uscir  fuor  di  ballo: 

ma  tosto  far,  come  vorrei,  noi  posso; 

che  '1  male  è  penetrato  infm  all'osso.  (24.3) 

(The  answer  is  that  now,  in  an  interval  of  lucidity,  I  understand  a  great  deal. 
And  I  am  taking  pains  (with  imminent  success,  I  hope)  to  find  peace  and  with- 
draw from  the  dance — though  I  cannot  do  so  as  quickly  as  I  should  wish,  for  the 
disease  has  eaten  me  to  the  bone.) 

Ariosto's  reference  to  his  "illness"  recalls  the  way  in  which  Ficino's  text 
had  grounded  the  imagination  into  the  human  realm.  The  De  vita  is  geared 
towards  the  alleviation  of  genius'  negative  effects,  especially  that  of  black 
bile,  in  order  that  melancholic,  yet  simultaneously  gifted  sufferers  may 
learn  to  thrive  despite  their  natural  human  limitations.  Ficino  leads  us 
repeatedly  to  the  important  conclusion  that  one  must  know  oneself  in 
order  to  remain  in  balance  and  live  to  the  fullest,  stating  "Vnusquisq[ue] 

^^"Quamobrem  nihil  contemplatori  vel  curioso  pesnlentius,  quàm  uenereus 
actus,  nihil  uicissim  hunc  sectanti  alienius  quàm  cura  et  contemplatio  esse 
potest"  (40;  bk.  2,  ch.  16;  "For  this  reason  nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  the 
contemplator  or  the  investigator  than  the  Venereal  act;  nothing  more  alien,  in 
turn,  to  those  pursuing  the  latter,  than  care  and  contemplation";  215-217). 
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igitur  se  cognoscat,  suiq[ue]  ipsius  moderator  ac  medicus  esto"  (40;  bk.  2, 
eh.  16)  "Therefore  let  everyone  know  himself;  each  of  you  be  the  ruler  and 
doctor  of  himself "  (217).  We  must  know  our  weaknesses  and  strengths, 
our  "natural  bent. "'6  This  notion  of  reaching  knowledge  by  first  looking 
into  and  knowing  oneself  is  reiterated  throughout  the  De  vita.  And  it  is  this 
aspect  of  Ficino's  thought  that  figures  most  prominently  in  Ariosto's  epic. 
Ariosto  also  realizes  that  lapses  of  reason  are  expected — as  advocated  by 
Ficino,  we  must  educate  ourselves  to  learn  how  to  minimize  the  damage 
when  the  faculties  are  out  of  balance  and  black  bile  takes  control. 

It  is  clear  that  Orlando  did  not  know  himself  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Furioso.  It  appears  that  the  great  Platonic  themes  of  love,  beauty  and  good- 
ness have  destroyed  him.  In  love,  he  has  lost  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
other,  and  now  his  black  bile  has  overtaken  him  entirely  as  he  rages  uncon- 
trollably, his  body  on  earth  and  his  rational  senses  completely  absent.  He 
is  beyond  being  able  to  save  himself  At  this  point  the  ultimate  demon- 
stration of  his  incapacity  for  both  knowledge  and  imagination  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  also  lost  his  memory,  the  starting  point  for  all  Platonic  voyages 
of  discovery.  Mad  Orlando  fails  to  recognize  even  Angelica,  the  former 
object  of  his  love,  for  all  recollection  of  her  was  destroyed  (29.  61). 

The  crazed  Orlando  dragging  horses  to  pieces  is  a  mirror  image  of  the 
paladin  Astolfo,  who  rides  to  the  heavens  on  a  great  flying  creature  of  the 
imagination.  Astolfo,  who  represents  an  alternative  relationship  between 
imagination  and  knowledge,  salvages  Orlando's  senses  and  returns  him  to 
the  battle.  In  the  process,  the  reader  discovers  that  Orlando's  separation 
from  himself  was  both  literal  and  humorous — he  has  no  brains  (29.52) 
because  his  brains  lie  on  the  moon,  the  storehouse  for  lost  things. 

Significantly,  the  character  that  rescues  Orlando  is  also  one  who  is 
familiar  with  both  love's  delusion  and  the  voyage  of  education,  knowledge 
and  self-discovery.  Like  Orlando,  Astolfo  was  a  lover  who  had  lived 
enthralled  by  superficial  beauty.  He  had  fallen  prey  to  the  aged  sorceress 
Alcina,  who  entraps  men  with  a  false  image  of  youthful  idealized  beauty. 
Astolfo  thus  appears  in  the  Furioso  as  a  former  lover,  and  as  one  who  has 
already  been  punished  and  has  learned  his  lesson.  He  begins  his  storyline 


^"The  importance  of  this  is  illustrated  by  chapter-heading  23  in  Book  3:  "Vt  pros- 
pere uiuas  agàsque,  imprimis  cognosce  ingenium,  sidus,  Genium  tuum,  et 
locum  eisde[m]  conueniente[m]:  hie  habita,  professione[m]  sequere 
naturale [m]."  ("To  Live  Well  and  Prosper,  First  Know  Your  Natural  Bent,  Your 
Star,  Your  Genius,  and  the  Place  Suitable  to  These;  Here  Live.  Follow  Your 
Natural  Profession";  371).  Note  the  terms  ingenium,  used  in  this  passage  as  "nat- 
ural bent,"  and  genium.,  which  is  linked  to  ingenuity. 
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as  a  Virgilian  and  Dantesque  myrtle  on  Alcina's  island.  When  Astolfo 
leaves  his  arboreal  body  and  recovers  his  human  form  he  also  leaves  the 
passion  for  human  beauty  behind,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  Furioso. 
Astolfo  first  appears  in  the  Furioso  when  he  departs  from  the  level  at  which 
Orlando  remains  for  the  first  half  of  the  poem  as  he  searches  for  his  beloved 
Angelica. 

Astolfo  has  another  enlightening  experience  when,  after  being  freed, 
he  visits  Logistilla's  domain.  Logistilla,  the  daughter  of  Love,  is  understood 
by  most  critics  to  represent  reason,  a  connection  evoked  also  by  her  name. 
Logistilla  in  fact  embodies  both  the  ideas  expressed  by  Landino  on  the 
pleasure  of  beauty  leading  to  education  as  well  as  an  important  aspect  of 
Ficino's  philosophy  on  contemplation.  The  language  Ariosto  chooses  to 
describe  Logistilla's  domain  makes  the  connection  to  Neoplatonic  ideas 
unmistakable.  Through  her  beauty  and  virtuosity,  Logistilla  at  first  inspires 
reverence,  so  that  the  viewer  continues  to  contemplate  her  presence 
(10.46).  The  love  she  embodies  is  unique,  for  in  it,  "il  desiderio  più  non 
chiede,  /  e  contento  riman  come  la  vede  "  ("desire  craves  no  more,  but  rests 
content  on  sight  of  her";  10.46).  Logistilla  teaches  how  "i  pensier  tuoi 
meglio  formati  /  poggin  piti  ad  alto  [...]/  e  come  la  gloria  de'  beati  /  nel 
mortai  corpo  parte  si  delibi"  ("your  mind,  better  informed,  can  soar  to  the 
heights,  [.  .  .]  and  how  the  glory  of  the  blessed  can  in  part  permeate  the 
bodies  of  mortals";  10.47). 

Astolfo  and  Logistilla  highlight  the  concepts  of  beauty,  contemplation, 
poetic  imagination  and  knowledge,  and  all  of  these  play  a  role  in  Ficino 
and  Landino's  philosophies.  For  Landino,  the  thinker  is  educated  by 
exploring  the  encyclopaedic  form  of  poetry,  which  is  the  means  to  recall  to 
memory  a  distant  world  and  the  Neoplatonic  search  for  all  knowledge.  He 
emphasizes  the  ability  of  the  poetic  imagination  to  lead  away  from  the 
human  world,  and  he  also  underscores  the  importance  of  such  distance  in 
the  search  for  knowledge.  Landino's  space  is  distance:  one  looks  outside  the 
self  to  poetry  in  order  to  move  beyond  this  world.  Ficino,  on  the  other 
hand,  transforms  the  distance  of  Landino's  poetic  imagination  by  linking 
creativity  to  melancholy,  which  brings  poetry  into  the  domain  of  Saturn, 
the  planet  of  contemplation.  Varrò  described  how  "contemplation"  comes 
from  templum,  the  space  marked  off  by  the  seer  (7.6-9).  The  melancholy 
of  Saturn,  or  Chronos,  enables  genius  to  be  tied  to  time.  With  Saturn's 
time,  space  results  in  distance.  Poetry,  as  the  art  involving  both  rhetoric 
and  time,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  memory,  which  itself  is  traditional- 
ly the  eye  of  the  imagination. '7  For  Ficino,  time  and  recollection  forge  an 
internal  bond,  for  contemplation  is  the  way  to  self-knowledge.  Seekers  of 
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knowledge  collect  and  look  into  themselves,  distancing  themselves  from 
the  external  world  in  the  closed-off  space  of  the  imagination.  Ficino  refers 
to  the  traditional  idea  of  contemplation  as  a  way  to  reach  truth,  but  it  is 
contained  in  the  idea  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  self  that  must  be  analyzed. 
With  the  contemplation  of  the  inner  self,  one  can  then  move  to  the  anal- 
ogous higher  realms. 

Ficino  stresses  the  importance  of  gaining  knowledge  through  looking 
inwardly  and  knowing  oneself,  and  this  is  an  important  aspect  of 
Logistilla's  education.  Logistilla's  palace  is  fdled  with  jewels  that  reflect 
every  virtue  and  vice  of  the  person  who  looks  into  them.  Here,  "I'uom  sin 
in  mezzo  all'anima  si  vede  [e]  fassi,  mirando  allo  specchio  lucente  /  se  stes- 
so, conoscendosi,  prudente"  ("a  man  sees  right  into  his  own  soul  [and] 
looking  into  these  bright  mirrors,  he  discovers  himself,  and  learns  wis- 
dom";10.59).  Orlando,  the  man  who  is  the  most  alienated  from  his  true 
self  than  any  in  the  poem,  never  meets  with  Logistilla. 

It  has  been  said  that  Ariosto  uses  Logistilla's  realm  to  demonstrate  that 
reason  fails  in  its  education.  One  proof  for  this  is  the  example  of  Ruggiero 
himself,  the  most  prominent  failure  of  one  of  Logistilla's  pupils.'^  However, 
Astolfo  is  also  educated  by  Logistilla,  and  this  obtains  positive  results.  It  is 
here  that  Astolfo  gains  enough  knowledge  to  control  the  winged  hip- 
pogryph  with  which  Astolfo  and  his  imagination  are  able  to  take  flight. 

Some  critics  posit  Logistilla's  education  as  unsuccessful  in  the  Furioso 
because,  despite  her  contentment,  goodness  and  beauty,  her  visitors  soon 
wish  to  leave.  Kisacky  interprets  this  to  mean  that  for  Ariosto  people  are 
"not  ready  for  a  life  of  reason  and  self-control"  (112).  Although  this  is  in 
part  valid,  if  we  re-examine  Ficino  we  can  find  another  explanation.  Even 
as  love  could  bring  danger  to  the  thinker  by  hindering  contemplation,  con- 
templation itself  holds  certain  risks. ''^  Ficino's  contemplative  distance  is 
created  by  moving  into  the  inner  self  rather  than  towards  the  other 
world — and  such  distance  is  also  critically  dangerous.  This  risk  is  clearly 
demonstrated  when  Ficino  refers  to  the  "human"  causes  of  divine  contem- 
plation. Ficino  sees  melancholy  as  the  soil  from  which  the  search  for 
knowledge  is  born.  There,  especially  in  the  contemplation  of  philosophy, 

''^See  Carruthers  for  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  memory,  its  function  in 
medieval  thought,  and  its  relationship  to  the  creative  arts. 

"Marinelli  reads  Logistilla's  failure  as  deriving  from  the  incapacity  of  human 
beings  to  use  reason,  which  is  a  "flighty"  and  "volatile  possession"  (145-146). 
^Ficino  describes  physical  love  and  contemplation  on  opposite  poles  as  danger- 
ous in  excess.  In  the  De  vita  book  2,  chapter  16  he  writes:  "ex  opposito  Venus 
atque  Saturnus  spiritus  nostri  volatil  aucupantur"  (40;  "from  opposite  sides 
Venus  and  Saturn  ensnare  the  flight  of  our  spirit";  215). 
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the  mind  is  working  so  hard  to  apply  itself  to  incorporeal  truth  that  it  may 
seem  to  separate  from,  or  "fly  out  of"  the  body;  a  process  which  may 
destroy  the  body  itself-"  While  this  separation  leads  to  vision,  Ficino 
appreciates  the  risk  inherent  in  withdrawal  from  the  outer  world. 
Therefore,  the  Ficinian  contemplation  Logistilla  incites  can  be  endured 
only  for  so  long,  and  then  the  thinker  must  move  on,  using  the  knowledge 
he  has  gained  to  its  best  potential  and  applying  it  to  life.  Indeed,  Logistilla's 
visitors  are  inspired  to  continue  to  seek  out  knowledge,  for  both  Ruggiero 
and  Astolfo,   once  they  are  able  to  fly,  decide  to  travel  around  the  world. 

Although  Ficino  and  Landino  follow  opposite  approaches  in  their 
search  for  knowledge,  they  both  believe  that  the  creative  imagination  can 
lead  to  truth.  Their  common  ground  is  the  Platonic  concept  that  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  cosmos  are  mutually  interconnected.-'  Astolfo  uses  his 
knowledge  of  himself  to  control  his  passions,  making  contemplation's  link 
between  the  individual  and  the  cosmos  literal  as  he  flies  over  the  world  and 
eventually  to  the  moon.  Through  Astolfo's  balanced  love  of  knowledge  and 
its  resulting  flight,  we  will  be  able  to  examine  what  Ariosto  says  about  poet- 
ry and  the  world  of  knowledge  from  that  distant  vantage  point. 

When  Astolfo  learns  to  control  the  hippogryph,  the  type  of  imagina- 
tion he  represents  is  evident — he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  poetic  imagi- 
nation, as  is  the  creature  he  rides  on  his  journeys.--  Ariosto  supports  this 
idea  with  language  linking  Astolfo's  flight  to  the  control  of  his  own  poetic 
creation.-^  Ariosto's  hippogryph  is  an  original  creation  not  foimd  in  the 


^^Ficino  refers  to  Plato's  Timaeus  as  saying  that  "animum  diuina  saepissimè  et 
intentissime  contemplantuem,  alimentis  eiusmodi  adeò  adolescere  potentémque 
euadere,  ut  corpus  suum  supra  quàm  natura  corporis  patìatur  exuperet: 
ipsumq[ue]  uehementioribus  agitationibus  suis  aliquando  uel  effugiat  quod 
ammodo,  uel  nonnunquàm  quasi  dissolvere  uideatur"  (5;  bk.  1,  ch.  4;  "the  soul 
contemplating  divine  things  assiduously  and  intently  grows  up  so  much  on  food 
of  this  kind  and  becomes  so  powerful  ,  that  it  overreaches  its  body  above  what 
the  corporeal  nature  can  endure;  and  sometimes  in  its  too  vehement  agitation, it 
either  in  a  way  flies  out  of  it  or  sometimes  seems  as  if  to  disintregate  it";  1 15). 

^^  Ficino,  in  his  explanation  of  melancholy,  binds  the  human  with  the  divine,  with 
bile  as  the  point  where  the  elements  meet.  In  book  13  of  the  Theologia  Platonica, 
human  beings  are  also  the  link  between  heaven  and  earth. 

■^^Giamatti  describes  Astolfo  as  the  poet's  image;  a  supreme  ironist  and  commenta- 
tor on  the  poem  and  art  itself  (140).  Marinelli  states  that,  as  a  "surrogate"  for  the 
poet,  Astolfo  alone  shares  his  perspective  (10).  Mazzotta  sees  the  voyage  of  Astolfo 
on  the  hippogryph  as  the  "freedom  of  the  esthetic  imagination"  ("Power,"  196). 

^•^Two  examples:  "chi  l'ale  al  verso  presterà,  che  vole  /  tanto  ch'arrivi  all'alto  mio 
concetto?"  ("Who  will  lend  wings  to  my  verses  that  they  may  soar  up  to  the 
height  of  my  theme?"  3/1);  "Resti  con  lo  scrittor  de  I'evangelo  /  Astolfo  ormai, 
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Innamorato.  The  creature  is  a  microcosm  of  the  poem:  a  composite  of  a  vari- 
ety of  elements  taken  from  both  the  physical  world  and  a  rich  storehouse  of 
literary  images  to  which  the  poet  makes  his  own  unique  additions.^^  Like 
poetry,  the  hippogryph  carries  its  rider  to  any  number  of  worlds,  visible  and 
invisible,  "real"  and  marvellous.  It  moves  in  concert  with  the  imaginative 
workings  of  the  text  and  marks  out  the  space  of  the  poem.  Ariosto's  delib- 
erate delay  in  providing  the  reader  with  a  full  description  of  the  animal  (a 
process  that  takes  the  first  four  cantos  of  the  text)  makes  the  unveiling  of 
the  beast,  never  before  encountered  in  literature,  still  more  climactic.  This 
emphasis  on  the  hippogryph  and  the  creative  imagination  serves  to  under- 
line the  imaginative  basis  of  love  and  desire  in  this  text. 

Once  Astolfo  decides  to  ride  the  hippogryph,  he  embodies  the  creative 
genius  at  work  as  he  combines  elements  from  several  bridles  in  order  to 
shape  one  that  can  best  control  the  beast  (22.28).  Astolfo  has  learned  his 
lessons  at  Logistillas  so  well  that  he  can  create  his  own  bridle  for  the  hip- 
pogryph. Orlando,  on  the  other  hand,  never  experiences  the  flight  of  the 
hippogryph.  Orlando's  primary  role  in  the  Furioso  is  as  a  character  divided 
from  himself,  losing  his  reason  due  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  passion, 
madness,  and  melancholy's  black  bile.  And  for  most  of  the  story,  Astolfo 
has  something  that  Orlando  does  not:  reason's  self-knowledge.  Prepared 
properly,  Astolfo  can  wield  the  power  of  the  imagination,  which  he  uses  to 
embark  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Astolfo  and  the  hippogryph  embody 
the  imagination's  connection  with  the  desire  for  knowledge. 

Astolfo's  adventures  are  a  fantastic  ironic  gloss  over  the  great  literary 
traditions  of  the  past.  He  even  mimics  Dante's  voyage  towards  knowledge 
in  an  abbreviated  whirlwind  tour  through  Hell  and  up  to  Earthly  Paradise. 
It  is  here,  while  enjoying  its  delicious  fruits,  that  Astolfo  is  told  by  John  the 


ch'io  voglio  far  un  salto,  /  quanto  sia  in  terra  a  venir  fin  dal  cielo;  /  ch'io  non 
posso  più  star  su  l'ali  in  alto"  ("let  us  leave  Astolfo  with  the  Gospel-maker,  for  I 
want  to  leap  the  distance  between  heaven  and  earth — my  wings  can  no  longer 
support  me  at  such  heights";  35.31). 
^'^Looney  sees  Ovid  as  Ariosto's  model  for  the  "fusion  of  classical  epic  and 
romance"  (97).  The  hippogryph  is  also  seen  as  the  juxtaposition  of  nature  and  art, 
representing  the  poet  as  imitator  and  inventor  (Jossa,  10).  Ascoli  observes  that  the 
hippogryph's  fusion  of  myth  and  reality  "forces  the  question  of  the  relation 
between  reality  and  imagination,  nature  and  artefice"  (248).  Others  have  also 
concluded  that  the  hippogryph  symbolizes  creative  imagination.  Kisacky  high- 
lights the  connection  with  Pegasus,  symbol  of  poetic  inspiration,  and  interprets 
the  hippogryph's  flight  as  representing  the  panoramic  vision  of  the  poet;  she  also 
notes  that  the  characters  who  fully  control  the  beast  are  creative  ones  (70-97). 
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Evangelist  that  he  has  been  chosen  to  rescue  Orlando  from  his  madness.  It 
is  clear  from  the  overall  structure  as  well  as  the  small  details  of  these  scenes 
that  this  voyage  is  a  parody,  and  not  a  true  spiritual  journey  as  had  been 
the  case  with  its  source. 

Ariosto  expands  on  the  literary  traditions  of  the  past  to  create  a  lunar 
episode  that  is  fascinating  and  ambiguous,  while  also  infused  with  humour. 
Astolfo's  urge  to  explore  the  moon  is  laced  with  Platonic  terminology.  The 
ascent  is  because  his  "desir  che  di  veder  lo  'ncalza,  /  ch'ai  cielo  aspira,  e  la 
terra  non  stima"  ("urge  to  explore  directed  his  aspirations  heavenwards, 
spurning  the  earth";  34.48),  and  we  again  hear  the  echoes  of  Plato  as  he 
flies  towards  the  peak: 

[.  .  .]  quindi  il  bel  paese  ammira; 

e  giudica,  appo  quel,  brutto  e  malvagio, 

e  che  sia  al  ciel  ed  a  natura  in  ira 

questo  ch'abitian  noi  fetido  mondo: 

tanto  è  soave  quel,  chiro  e  giocondo.         (34.52) 

([.  .  .]  as  he  compared  what  he  saw  with  this  rank  world  we  live  in,  he  dismissed  our 
world  as  ugly  and  evil  and  loathed  by  Heaven  and  nature  in  comparison.") 

The  spiritual  atmosphere  is  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  St.  John 
in  the  earthly  paradise.  St.  John  states  that  Astolfo  was  chosen  to  restore 
the  wits  of  Orlando,  who  had  been  deliberately  made  to  lose  them  by  God. 
Again,  there  is  reference  to  the  lover  Orlando  having  lost  himself  in  anoth- 
er, for  God  "l'intelletto  sì  gli  offusca  e  toile,  /  che  non  può  altrui  conoscere, 
e  sé  manco"  (  "so  clouded  [Orlando's]  reason  that  he  cannot  recognize  any- 
one, still  less  himself";  34.65). 

According  to  St.  John,  God  had  inspired  Astolfo's  desire  to  travel  and 
has  assisted  him  in  coming  to  the  moon  with  the  gifts  of  the  horn  and  the 
beast  of  the  imagination.  Like  Landino's  poet,  Astolfo  is  portrayed  as 
divinely  inspired  to  create  and  to  soar  to  great  heights,  bringing  home  a 
divine  message  hidden  beneath  beauty  and  education.  However,  despite 
this  noble  mission,  and  the  build-up  of  the  text  along  Platonic  and 
Neoplatonic  lines,  first-time  readers  of  the  Furioso  might  be  surprised  to 
find  their  expectations  of  a  spiritual  voyage  ending  in  the  bizarre  lunar  set- 
ting Ariosto  depicts. 

When  Astolfo  reaches  the  wondrous  moon,  he  finds  vast  allegorical 
mounds  of  items  lost  from  the  Earth  below.  St.  John  spells  out  the  hidden 
allegory  of  each  heap  for  both  traveller  and  reader,  who  are  not  expected  to 
be  able  to  interpret  the  meaning  on  their  own.  This  is  a  subversion  of 
Landino's  ornate  veil  representing  the  educational  nature  of  poetry,  for  the 
reader  does  not  need  to  use  his/her  own  reason  to  burrow  beneath  the 
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beauty  on  the  surface.  The  biggest  heap  on  the  moon  contains  brains, 
which  are  gaseous  and  stored  in  vials.  This  mound  is  so  extremely  large 
because  human  beings  are  more  prone  to  lose  their  reason  than  anything 
else,  and  this  is  also  why  folly  ("pazzia")  is  the  one  thing  that  stays  perma- 
nently on  the  earth.  "Love"  figures  prominently  in  the  list  of  things  cited 
by  St.  John  that  cause  one  to  lose  one's  wits.  As  in  Ficino's  De  vita,  the  pur- 
suit of  physical  love  results  in  a  movement  away  from  the  self  Ariosto  takes 
this  opportunity  to  make  an  ironic  comment  through  the  mouth  of  St. 
John,  who  states  that  there  were  many  brains  lost  by  sophists,  astrologers, 
and  poets  (34.85).  Astolfo  finds  (and  inhales)  some  of  his  own  lost  brains, 
and  locates  Orlando's  brains,  clearly  labeled  and  stored  in  the  largest  vial. 

Ariosto's  treatment  of  the  moon  can  be  read  as  collapsing  the  charac- 
teristic vertical  direction  of  the  epic.  The  attempt  to  escape  to  the  moon  as 
a  way  of  transcending  human  action  is  a  dead-end  voyage,  as  the  moon 
turns  out  to  be  far  from  the  shining  and  mystical  place  imagined.  The 
moon  has  even  been  read  as  a  "repository  not  of  meaning  but  of  unmean- 
ing" (Quint,  398).  This  demonstrates  that  the  Earth  and  moon  are  actual- 
ly interchangeable. 25  We  can  travel  to  "heaven"  and  "heaven"  can  come  to 
us,  just  as  each  globe  mirrors  the  other  in  their  interconnectedness.  Despite 
this  passage's  religious  imagery,  no  divine  truth  is  discovered.  The  moon  is 
not  a  higher  plane,  but  reflects  instead  the  disconnection  within  the 
human  being,  the  separation  of  the  mind  and  the  body  that  occurs  when 
one  loses  oneself  in  the  pursuit  and  the  image  of  the  other. 

It  is  here,  in  a  part  of  the  epic  focused  on  the  voyage  of  knowledge  and 
the  danger  of  the  imagination,  that  Ariosto  situates  a  discussion  of  the 
poetic  imagination.  St.  John  clarifies  for  Astolfo  a  scene  they  are  witness- 
ing on  the  moon:  the  allegorical  portrayal  of  human  lives  lost  in  the  river 
of  oblivion  by  time.  Only  the  poets,  represented  by  a  pair  of  swans,  are  able 
to  salvage  some  of  the  names  of  the  deceased,  which  are  then  permanent- 
ly enshrined.  St.  John  interprets  the  scene  as  a  demonstration  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  earth  and  moon,  with  the  moon  reflecting  the  divinity  of 
earthly  immortality.  Despite  this  explanation,  what  the  moon  reflects  is  not 
spiritual,  but  worldly;  the  immortality  of  fame.26 

St.  John  then  addresses  poetry  itself,  setting  his  monologue  in  the  con- 


^-'See  Bàrberi  Squarotti   for  a  very  different  interpretation  of  the  moon;   he 

describes  it  as  a  "utopia,"  and  'Talrro  mondo,  quello  vero,"  because  there  is  no 

follv  there  (100-106). 
"^"MacPhail  sees  this  passage  as  Ariosto  endorsing  the  topos  of  poetic  fame  and 

sanctioning  its  prophecies  because  they  are  not  subject  to  providence  or  other 

transcendent  influences  (43). 
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text  of  the  struggle  between  patron  and  poet.  St.  John  praises  poets  for 
immortahzing  the  worthy,  but  the  majority  of  his  speech  is  a  bitter  warn- 
ing directed  towards  patrons.  Poets  are  "i  sacri  ingegni"  ("the  heaven-sent 
geniuses")  and  sting)'  patrons  deserve  obUvion,  for  friendship  with  poets 
would  have  saved  them  from  Lethe's  waters  (35.22).  St.  John  later  observes 
that  he,  too,  is  a  writer  (hence  his  empathy),  and  has  been  rewarded  for 
praising  Christ  with  the  great  fortune  that  cannot  be  erased  by  time  or 
death  (35.29).  Given  the  context,  and  despite  the  spiritual  significance  of 
this  character,  this  reward  can  be  read  as  immortality  through  fame.  In  this 
passage,  St.  John  also  makes  it  clear  that  all  manner  of  patrons  can  benefit 
from  being  friendly  to  poets,  for  through  poetry  even  the  disgraceful  can 
be  glorified.  Appropriately,  given  the  structure  of  the  Furioso  itself,  St.  John 
cites  examples  from  epic  literature.  In  this  famous  and  much-debated  pas- 
sage, St.  John  states  that  "Non  sì  pietoso  Enea,  né  forte  Achille  /  fii,  come 
è  fama,  né  sì  fiero  Ettorre"  ("Aeneas  was  not  as  devoted,  nor  Achilles  as 
strong,  nor  Hector  as  ferocious  as  their  reputations  suggest";  35.25),  but 
they  achieved  fame  because  their  descendants  gave  lavish  rewards  to  writ- 
ers. St.  John's  examples  seem  to  place  literature  as  the  opposite  of  history — 
he  says  of  Homer's  victorious  Agamemnon  and  Penelope's  faithfulness,  "se 
tu  vuoi  che  '1  ver  non  ti  sia  ascoso,  /  tutta  al  contrario  l'istoria  converti:  / 
che  i  Greci  rotti,  e  che  Troia  vittrice,  /  e  che  Penelopea  fu  meretrice"  ("if 
you  want  to  know  what  really  happened,  invert  the  story:  Greece  was  van- 
quished, Troy  triumphant,  and  Penelope  a  whore";  35.27). 

St.  John's  monologue  is  preceded  by  praise  of  Ariosto's  patron,  juxta- 
posed with  the  lunar  mound  of  burst  crickets  that  represent,  no  less,  poet- 
ry in  praise  of  patrons.  This  representation  of  poetry  may  be  a  satirical 
commentar)'  on  the  poet/patron  relationship  while  Ariosto's  words,  soft- 
ened by  humour,  aim  to  persuade  his  own  patron  to  be  generous  to  him. 
But  this  passage  also  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the  value 
of  language — do  the  signs  on  the  earth  used  by  poets  lead  us  to  a  higher 
truth?  Or  do  the  poets  "lie"  without  a  higher  purpose?  These  issues  lie  at 
the  heart  of  both  the  Furioso  and  the  life  of  its  creator. 

On  the  moon,  Ariosto  connects  poets  to  the  earth  by  linking  poetry 
and  history.  Many  read  St.  John's  diatribe  as  stating  that  poetry  lies,  sub- 
verting history  and  the  value  of  literature  itself-''  I  would  argue  that  Ariosto 

"^^  Guidi  states  that  in  the  Furioso  poetry  is  no  longer  a  servant  to  history  but  a 
maker  of  myths  (70).  Ascoli  reads  this  passage  as  bringing  the  level  of  the  Bible 
down  to  that  of  poetic  lies  (288).  For  Quint,  finding  meaning  in  the  world  itself 
is  not  possible  when  the  text,  the  instrument  of  meaning,  points  only  to  the 
"higher  truth"  that  poets  lie  (407). 
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is  demonstrating  the  fact  that  poetry  can  create  its  own  history.  The 
ancient  heroes  are  such  because  of  the  poet,  and  the  original  reality  no 
longer  matters.  Poetry  creates  reality  and  shapes  the  world. 

Paradoxically,  however,  it  is  also  true  that  Ariosto  is  constantly  remind- 
ing us  of  poetry's  fictionality  and  telling  us  to  explore  beneath  the  veil. 
Routinely,  the  narrator  interjects  to  assert  the  truthfulness  of  some  charac- 
ter or  event  in  his  text,  most  often  when  presenting  us  with  scenes  that 
exceed  the  bounds  of  credibility.^^  By  insisting  on  his  truthfulness  from  the 
position  of  all-knowing  author,  or  as  eyewitness,  Ariosto  is  deliberately 
drawing  our  attention  to  the  fictional  nature  of  such  characters  or  scenes 
and,  therefore,  of  the  text  as  a  whole.  This  technique  adds  to  the  humour 
of  the  text  while  simultaneously  warning  readers  to  be  conscious  of  what 
they  are  reading.29  The  emphasis  here,  it  would  seem,  is  on  the  voyage  to 
knowledge  itself;  the  exploration  and  the  need  to  be  aware  of  the  dangers 
involved  with  the  creative  imagination. 

The  questions  of  poetic  language  and  its  relationship  to  truth  again 
recall  Landino  and  his  discussion  of  Dante's  Commedia.  Ariosto  evokes 
Dante's  ideas  on  language  that  converge  in  the  figure  of  Ulysses  in  Inferno 
26  by  including  a  Homeric  reference  in  the  centre  of  his  discussion  on 
poetry.  Ariosto  also  brings  his  characters  to  the  moon  in  the  chariot  of 
Elijah,  which  figures  in  Dante's  passage.  St.  John's  eyes,  "flame-like"  during 
his  monologue,  recall  the  tongues  of  flame  enveloping  Ulysses  that  illus- 
trated the  deceptive  potential  of  language.^o  Dante  had  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  restrain  his  own  ingegno  in  recognition  of  Ulysses'  trag- 
ic demise  {Inf.  2G.2\). 

In  this  passage,  however,  Ariosto  is  not  recalling  only  Dante;  he  is  also 
evoking  Landino,  the  Dante  scholar.  Landino  was  a  great  proponent  of  the 
idea  of  the  divinely  inspired  poet,  as  was  Ficino  in  his  more  formal  philo- 
sophical discussions.  Landino  pushes  Dante's  notion  of  transcendent  poet- 

^"See  especially  the  introductory  passage  to  canto  7. 

■^^I  agree  with  Giannetti  Ruggiero's  view  of  the  reader's  relationship  to  the  text; 
she  writes  of  Orlando's  refusal  to  interpret  the  linguistic  signs  pointing  to 
Angelica's  loss  as  "un  esempio  dell'errore  in  cui  i  lettori  àcW  Orlando  furioso  sono 
invitati  a  non  cadere:  quello  di  leggere  T'istoria'  del  poema  senza  adeguatamente 
interpretarla"  (169).  She  reads  Ariosto's  text  as  an  invitation  to  interpretation, 
rather  than  embodying  one  underlying  truth.  Carroll,  also,  uses  the  moon  scene 
to  posit  Ariosto's  irony  as  a  criticism  not  of  all  literature,  but  of  overly  literal 
interpretations  of  texts  (190-192). 

•^^See  Mazzetta  for  more  on  Ulysses  and  language;  he  explains  that  for  Dante, 
Ulysses,  the  figure  of  rhetoric,  was  dangerously  able,  like  rhetoric  itself,  to 
manipulate  ethics  {Dante,  81). 
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ic  vision  to  its  uppermost  limits.  For  Dante  and  Landino  the  creative  poet- 
ic imagination,  the  Hnk  between  reason  and  the  passions,  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  knowledge."*'  Dante,  like  Ariosto,  played  upon  the  ambivalent 
core  nature  of  the  imagination.  He  presented  the  imagination  as  the  means 
to  the  highest  of  goals,  while  also  acknowledging  its  perils  and  its  appar- 
ently irreconcilable  double  nature.  Landino,  instead,  does  not  dwell  on  the 
dangerous  side  of  the  imagination.  For  him,  there  is  an  ethics  of  the  cre- 
ative imagination,  as  is  apparent  in  his  commentary  on  Ulysses'  "folle 
volo,"  where  he  notes  Ulysses'  artifice  and  his  consequent  condemnation 
to  Hell  in  the  circle  of  fraud  (130).  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  assume  that 
simply  because  Landino  is  aware  of  rhetoric's  ability  to  lead  astray  this  also 
means  that  he  is  portraying  the  poetic  imagination  as  doing  the  same. 

Landino  makes  it  quite  clear  that  rhetoric  is  not  to  be  confused  as  being 
the  equivalent  of  poetry.  For  Landino,  poetry  is  an  encyclopaedic  form  of 
the  creative  imagination;  it  is  higher  than,  and  encompasses  all  the  other 
"human"  arts.  Although  Landino  is  forced  to  admit  that  artifice  does  exist, 
he  is  very  reluctant  to  condemn  the  fraudulent  side  of  the  imagination  when 
it  is  involved  in  the  poetic  process.  Landino's  insistent  idea  that  "poemi  non 
sono  invenzione  di  filosofi,  ma  sono  doni  di  Dio"  ("poems  are  not  philoso- 
phers' inventions,  but  gifts  from  God")^^  permits  the  poet  to  move  beyond 
the  rules  established  by  human  reason.  The  creative  imagination,  in  poetic 
form,  is  capable  of  transcendent  vision.  For  Landino,  Ulysses'  voyage  fails 
because  he  has  no  poetic  vision.  He  attempts  to  reach  knowledge-the  vision 
of  Purgatory — but  he  is  not  capable  of  finding  the  hidden  truth.  He  has 
rhetoric,  but  he  does  not  have  the  divine  gift  of  poetry.  He  moves  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  inborn  ingegno  and  so  fails  in  his  quest. 

In  his  ethics  of  the  creative  imagination,  Landino  reiterates  the  prima- 
cy of  the  search  for  knowledge.  Ingegno  not  only  prefigures,  but  shapes  the 
voyage  itself,  leading  the  traveller  into  a  realm  of  seeing  beyond  rational 
capabilities.  In  a  person  possessing  genius  the  love  of  knowledge  is  stronger 


•^  ^This  idea  in  Dante  of  poetry  as  the  path  to  knowledge  is  explained  in  Mazzotta, 
Dante's  Vision.  See  in  particular  pp.  33  and  1 16-173  for  discussions  on  the  pri- 
macy of  the  imagination  and  vision,  which  enable  the  poet  to  be  central  in  shap- 
ing knowledge. 

-^Scritti,  1:142.  Landino  reiterates  this  in  the  Prolusione  Dantesca:  "Avete  veduto 
che  cosa  sia  poesia  e  come  non  da  mortale  ingegno,  ma  da  divino  furore  ne  l'u- 
mane menti  infuso  origine  trae"  ("You  have  seen  what  poetry  is  and  how  it  does 
not  come  from  mortal  ingenuity,  but  originates  from  divine  fury";  Scritti,  1:49;). 
Although  Landino  clearly  values  the  creative  imagination,  he  lauds  it  not  as  a 
sign  of  a  unique  individual  human  mind,  but  as  a  gift  selected  and  granted  sole- 
ly by  God. 
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than  any  other  love  and  so,  echoing  Dante's  words  in  the  Convivio, 
Landino  states  that  "la  perfettione  dell'animo  humano  è  sapere"  ("knowl- 
edge is  the  perfection  of  the  human  soul";  131).  For  Landino,  however,  the 
imagination  that  is  not  divinely  inspired  is  limited  by  personal  experience 
and  ability,  and  this,  in  turn,  limits  the  voyage  towards  knowledge. 

Ariosto  seems  to  address  Landino's  concerns  about  poetry  and  divinity 
by  having  St.  John  posit  Astolfo's  voyage  to  the  moon,  and  his  desire  for 
knowledge  itself,  as  being  inspired  by  God.  Yet,  on  the  moon  itself,  7\riosto 
subverts  the  Neoplatonic  notion  of  the  divinity  of  poetry  and  knowledge  that 
he  has  just  established,  for  he  grounds  the  search  for  knowledge  in  the  earth- 
ly goal  of  fame.  Landino  had  read  Ulysses'  failure  as  representative  of  the  fail- 
ure to  find  truth  in  this  mortal  life  and  in  the  things  of  this  world  {Dante, 
131).  For  Landino,  it  was  not  the  voyage  of  the  imagination  itself  that  leads 
one  astray-it  was  how  the  creative  person  employs  the  will  in  selecting  the 
direction  of  its  path  that  leads  either  to  condemnation  or  to  praise."*^  Ariosto, 
however,  seems  to  be  advocating  the  pursuit  of  fame  at  any  cost. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  Ariosto's  discussion  of  poetry  that  recall 
both  Landino  and  Ficino.  Poetic  madness  and  contemplation,  like  the 
double  flame  in  Inferno  26,  illustrate  the  close  connection  between  rhetoric 
and  prophecy.  Landino  stresses  the  divinity  of  the  poet,  and  Ficino,  too, 
discusses  the  poet  as  being  divinely  inspired.  Landino's  and  Ficino's  con- 
ceptions of  the  creative  imagination  can  be  seen  as  confronting  two  alter- 
nate ways  of  seeing:  the  prophetic  and  the  mystical.  The  prophet  speaks 
from  exile,  but  the  words  spoken  are  directed  towards  the  human  world. 
Divine  fury  makes  Landino's  poet  prophetic,  for  the  language  of  the  poet- 
ic flight  is  distant  from  the  human  world  and  surpasses  all  human  arts.  But 
the  poet  is  able  to  speak  to  the  people  and  to  lead  them  towards  knowledge 
also  through  his  divine  experiences. 

Ficino  mediates  between  prophecy  and  mysticism  and  collapses  their 
boundaries.  In  the  Theologia  platonica,  he  places  the  poet  second  after  the 
philosopher  among  those  who  separate  themselves  from  their  bodies  while 
in  this  life  (bk  13,  ch  2).  It  is  contemplation  that  creates  this  common 
activity.  Ficino  is  aware  of  the  mystical  aspect  of  contemplation,  but  we 
have  seen  how  he  also  warns  of  the  dangers  of  such  self- alienation  and  iso- 
lation. In  fact,  the  ineffability  of  mysticism  seems  to  be  what  Ficino  wish- 


-'■^ According  to  Landino,  Dante  wrote  the  line  "Allot  mi  dolsi"  because  "conobbi 
quivi  punirsi  quelli,  che  haveano  usato  la  sottigliezza  dello  ingegno,  non  in  pru- 
dentia,  ma  in  fraude,  &  astutia,  con  danno  del  prossimo  "  ("he  knew  to  punish 
here  those  who  used  the  acuity  of  their  minds  not  for  wisdom  but  for  fraud  and 
cunning,  harming  their  neighbors';  Dante,  129). 
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es  to  avoid:  as  we  have  seen  in  his  discussion  of  contemplation,  he  often 
warns  of  the  dangers  of  separating  from  the  body.  If  this  separation  is  car- 
ried too  far,  the  thinker  will  lose  contact  with  himself  as  well  as  with  the 
human  world. 

Ficino  roots  poetic  and  prophetic  divine  fury  into  a  medicinal  frame- 
work, joining  the  Platonic  abstraction  to  the  condition  of  human  flesh  and 
to  the  madness  of  the  lover.  The  danger  of  the  boundlessness  of  the  flight 
of  the  imagination  is  not  just  a  philosophical  danger,  but  a  physical  one  as 
well.  While  Ficino  understands  the  value  of  inner  contemplation,  he  is  still 
too  closely  linked  with  the  human  realm  and  with  the  process  of  living  to 
allow  the  contemplator  to  disconnect  permanently  from  that  world. 
Nonetheless,  the  imagination  plays  a  large  role  in  the  Neoplatonic  search- 
es for  knowledge:  in  Landino's  case  through  poetry,  and  in  Ficino's  through 
contemplation  of  self  While  Landino  soars  high  above  the  clouds,  Ficino 
must  always  keep  the  ground  in  sight. 

Throughout  Ariosto's  epic  we  have  seen  the  warnings  and  demonstra- 
tions of  the  danger  of  separating  from  the  self,  especially  through  love  and 
its  resulting  madness  and  loss  of  reason.  In  this  regard,  Axiosto's  poet  seems 
less  akin  to  Landino's  divine  poet  than  to  the  poet  tied  to  the  black  bile  of 
Ficino's  De  vita.  Like  Ficino,  Ariosto  moves  towards  a  tone  of  acceptance 
of  the  dangers  and  duality  of  the  imagination.  In  his  Platonic  works  Ficino 
emphasizes  imagination's  negative  pole,  but  still  asserts  the  superiority  of 
philosophy.  Ariosto  reworks  these  ideas  within  his  own  context  and  plays 
upon  them,  preserving  some  of  their  meaning  while  also  parodying  them. 
In  the  Furioso  there  is  a  fundamental  sense  that  poetry  has  great  value,  even 
though  its  divinity  is  parodied.  But  the  idea  of  divinely  inspired  creativity 
is  downplayed  while,  instead,  the  effects  of  love's  passion  on  the  poet  are 
highlighted.  In  this  sense,  Ariosto  shadows  Ficino's  genius,  for  he  empha- 
sizes his  own  humanity.  Lie  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  melancholy  is  a  part  of 
the  human  being  and  a  necessary  ingredient  in  creation. 

Ariosto's  work  takes  Landino's  assertion  that  poetry  leads  to  knowledge 
as  a  point  of  departure.  But  instead  of  Landino's  knowledge  of  the  divine, 
what  is  ultimately  emphasized  in  the  Furioso  is  Ficino's  concept  of  the 
importance  of  knowing  one's  human  limitations.  For  Ariosto,  Landino's 
assertion  that  poetry  leads  to  knowledge  is  eclipsed  by  Ficino's  concept  of 
the  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  self  Moreover,  this  self-knowledge, 
which  allows  the  poet  to  manage  his  passions  as  best  he  can,  leads  to  greater 
poetic  ability. 34  Like  Astolfo,  we  must  come  to  know  ourselves  and  our 


•^"^Johnson  Haddad  takes  an  opposite  view,  reading  this  self-knowledge  as  under- 
mining the  poet's  confidence  in  his  own  creative  abilities  (224). 
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weaknesses  and  approach  the  search  for  knowledge  from  that  perspective. 
For  although  poetry  may  lead  to  truth,  the  clearest  truth  Ariosto  is  cele- 
brating in  the  Furioso  is  his  very  own  human  poetic  skill  and  his  ability  to 
use  it  to  dazzle  the  reader.  The  narrator's  self-reflexive  comments  serve  not 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  reading  a  poem,  but  also,  and 
more  importandy,  to  call  attention  to  the  poet's  creative  skill  and  to  his 
control  of  the  story.  While  he  is  professing  to  be  "one  of  us"  by  constantly 
acknowledging  his  own  weakness  in  the  struggle  against  madness,  he  is 
actually  placing  himself  above  the  text  and  in  control  of  the  reader's  desires 
and  thoughts.  While  the  beauty  of  the  text  may  spark  the  reader's  desire  to 
read  on,  the  path  has  been  chosen  by  Ariosto.  The  poet  resembles  Astolfo, 
soaring  above  us  on  the  shimmering  wings  of  his  creation.  But  this  is  not 
an  uncomplicated  act.  Like  Ficino's  poet,  as  well  as  his  critic,  Ariosto's 
genius  is  a  struggling,  human  genius — one  who  not  only  knows  the  depths 
of  suffering  and  depression,  but  must  also  accept  that  sadness  and  the 
downward  flight  of  the  imagination  as  indispensable  elements  of  the  genius 
with  which  one  is  gifted. 

Through  melancholy,  the  poet  and  his  creation  are  intimately  linked 
to  love's  passion.  Ariosto  uses  this  concept  to  illustrate  the  close  connection 
between  reason  and  love's  madness  not  only  in  human  life,  but  also  in  the 
workings  of  the  imagination.  He  does  this  in  order  to  place  the  poetic 
imagination  above  all  else.  Mazzotta  successfully  posits  the  perspective  of 
the  narrator,  who  is  both  inside  and  outside  the  work,  as  demonstrating  the 
poet's  "play  of  the  poetic  imagination,  whereby  the  poet  confronts  and  is 
enmeshed  by  the  ambiguities  of  all  values  but  transcends  them"  ("Power," 
197).  Both  Astolfo  and  the  poet  work  from  a  point  of  relative  detachment, 
for  they  are  able  to  see  themselves  and  the  world  as  the  comedy  it  really  is. 
Orlando,  however,  is  not  a  poetic  creator  but  a  passive  reader  and  so  he 
plunges  into  madness  because  of  the  shattering  of  his  fictional  image 
through  the  truth  that  was  contained  in  the  poetry  of  Medoro. -''^ 
Overwhelmed  by  love's  passion,  Orlando  suffers  from  a  blind  faith  in 
images,  which  also  serves  to  feed  his  passion.  Then,  when  he  loses  the  illu- 
sion on  which  his  life  was  based,  he  suffers  a  physical  and  mental  separa- 


■'^Mazzotta  sees  Orlando's  reading  of  the  love  poem  as  a  "hermeneutics  of  the  love 
conventions,  the  narcissism  and  evasiveness  flanking  them"  {Cosmopoiesis,  40). 
Johnson  Haddad  uses  the  imagery  of  Orlando  reading  the  poem  to  connect  him 
with  Medusa,  Perseus  and  Narcissus,  representing  the  dark  side  of  self-con- 
frontation and  poetry,  for  it  can  lead  to  creative  failure  and  madness  (224). 
Masciandaro  also  connects  Orlando  to  Narcissus  in  that  he  is  unable  to  accept 
the  fact  that  Angelica  is  the  other,  not  shaped  by  his  own  image  of  her  (153). 
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tion,  literally  losing  his  reason.  As  Mazzotta  has  noted,  Orlando's  madness 
lacks  the  fluency  of  language,  which  needs  to  be  retrieved  by  the  imagina- 
tion ("Power,"  194).  The  irony  may  be  that  while  poetry  and  the  imagina- 
tion make  Orlando  insane,  his  senses  are  restored  thanks  to  Astolfo's  flight 
of  poetic  imagination.  What  in  particular  Astolfo  brings  to  Orlando  is  the 
ability  for  a  critical  reading  of  creativity  and  poetry — he  should  be  aware 
that  it  is  human-made  and  be  able  to  read  beneath  its  apparent  reality. 

In  the  Furioso,  the  culmination  of  the  themes  of  reason,  love,  madness 
and  imagination  converge  with  Astolfo's  restoration  of  Orlando's  senses. 
After  Orlando  reabsorbs  his  brains,  he  is  "all'esser  primo  ritornato  /[...] 
più  che  mai  saggio  e  virile"  ("'his  old  self  once  more,  a  paragon  of  wisdom 
and  manliness";  39.61),  and  "ne'  suoi  bei  discorsi  l'intelletto  /  rivenne,  più 
che  mai  lucido  e  netto"  ("intellect,  brighter  and  more  lucid  than  ever,  once 
more  informed  his  graceful  speech";  39.57).  At  the  same  moment,  Orlan- 
do is  also  "cured"  of  his  love-sickness-although  this  is  probably  not  a  per- 
manent cure,  Astolfo  and  the  narrator  will  both  lose  themselves  in  love 
again  (35.1-2). 

The  lovers  in  Ariosto's  world  display  many  conflicting  aspects  of 
human  nature.  The  imagination  of  desire  and  poetry's  flight  demonstrate 
that  when  the  balance  between  these  faculties  is  lost,  black  bile's  melan- 
choly takes  over  and  madness  and  loss  of  self  results.  Paradoxically,  melan- 
choly both  works  through  the  imagination  and  depresses  its  creative  work- 
ings, which  can  also  lead  to  madness.  This  potential  for  madness,  howev- 
er, is  necessary  for  life,  love  and  poetic  creation,  so  the  poet  must  accept 
the  reality  that  the  passions  are  part  of  us  and  are  capable  of  ruling  us. 
There  is  a  basic  dichotomy  underlying  the  Furioso;  as  in  Ficino's  text,  you 
cannot  remove  the  passions  from  the  self,  but  the  hope  is  that  through  rea- 
son you  may  also  come  to  know  yourself  and  so  be  capable  of  checking  pas- 
sion's destructive  power.  While  love  and  the  imagination  drive  the  poem 
and  Orlando,  and,  ultimately,  lead  to  the  demise  of  both,  it  is  the  imagi- 
nation and  love  that  also  shape  them  and  give  them  life.  And  it  is  the  col- 
lapse or  the  deliberate  discarding  of  desire  that  ends  the  imaginative  move- 
ment of  the  poem.  The  paradox  is  that  if  passion  and  the  potential  for 
madness  are  eliminated,  art  also  fades:  after  Orlando  renounces  love  and 
Astolfo  frees  the  hippogryph,  the  poem's  flight  soon  concludes. 

Ariosto's  Orlando  furioso  shows  that  imagination  is  the  focal  point  of 
the  limitless  activities  that  distinguish  human  beings  from  other  living 
creatures,  as  well  as  from  each  other.  Orlando's  madness  (tied  to  the  hori- 
zontal nature  of  love's  imagination)  and  Astolfo's  voyage  to  the  moon  (con- 
nected to  the  vertical  movement  of  the  creative  imagination's  poetry)  are  at 
opposite  poles.  Yet,  behind  these  issues  of  love,  insanity,  and  the  thirst  for 
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knowledge  lies  the  very  basic  notion  of  language  as  the  basis  for  all  human 
reality.  The  very  different,  yet  ever  fluctuating  ties  that  these  two  charac- 
ters share  with  the  creative  imagination  support  their  roles  as  personifica- 
tions of  different  approaches  to  language  and  life.  As  perceived  by  Ficino, 
these  poles  are,  however,  inseparable  one  from  the  other.  There  is  no  one 
figure  in  Ariosto's  text  that  can  be  used  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  door  to  earth- 
ly happiness;  all  the  individual  portraits  must  be  gathered  together  into  one 
unified  frame  that  illustrates  the  complexity  of  human  nature  and  of  what 
has  often  been  considered  its  distinguishing  feature-the  creative  and  poet- 
ic imagination. 

Ithaca  College 
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IL  POTERE  DI  JUDIT 

MONICA  BILOTTA 

L'ambivalente  Giuditta  veterotestamentaria  trova  una  delle  sue  incarnazioni 
letterarie  più  affascinanti  nella  Judit  di  Federico  Della  Valle,  tragedia  in  cui 
la  figura  biblica  si  trasforma  in  un'inedita  eroina  controriformistica,  ossi- 
morica  vergine  seduttiva  e  paladina  della  fede,  capace  di  un'incisiva  azione 
politica'.  In  questo  dramma,  la  riflessione  sui  rapporti  di  forza  all'interno 
delle  corti,  tipica  dell'opera  del  tragediografo  astigiano,  si  coniuga  con 
un'innovativa  rappresentazione  delle  relazioni  di  potere  tra  i  sessi^.  Così 
come  néX Ester  —  anch'essa  di  argomento  biblico  — ,  nella  Judit  il  perso- 
naggio eponimo  si  trova  ad  affrontare  un  avversario  maschile \  La  dinami- 
ca dello  scontro  è  analoga  nei  due  testi:  in  entrambi  i  casi  la  donna  è  legata 
al  comandante  o  al  sovrano  da  un  vincolo  erotico,  sconfìgge  il  servo-con- 
sigliere e  raggiunge  il  suo  scopo  grazie  alla  capacità  di  manipolare  a  proprio 
vantaggio  le  attese  degli  interlocutori. 

Nei  due  drammi  di  Della  Valle  la  conquista  del  "cuore"  del  capo  supre- 
mo rappresenta  per  tutti  i  subordinati  l'unica  mediazione  possibile  per 
accedere  al  potere  politico"^.    La  problematica  possibilità  di  un'azione  che 

Sulle  complesse  valenze  del  personaggio  di  Judith  nel  testo  biblico  e  sull'utilizzo 
contrapposto  fattone  dalla  Riforma  Protestante  e  dalla  Controriforma  Cattolica 
cfr.  Stocker,  Judit  Sexual  Warrior.  Vorrei  esprimere  la  mia  profonda  gratitudine  a 
Laura  Sanguineti  White  e  ad  Andrea  Baldi,  del  dipartimento  d'Italiano  di  Rutgers, 
per  l'incoraggiamento  e  il  sostegno  offertomi  nelle  ricerche  su  questo  soggetto. 

^11  ruolo  centrale  assunto  dalla  rappresentazione  del  potere  nelle  tre  tragedie  è 
stato  ripetutamente  messo  in  luce,  ma  mai  studiato  nella  sua  specificità. 

-'Si  tratta  di  Aman  ncW Ester  e  di  Vagao  nella  Judit.  A  conferma  della  regolarità  di 
questa  struttura,  si  pensi  ndï Ester  zWd.  lotta  di  Zares  e  Dagan  per  il  cuore  di  Aman, 
scontro  che  riproduce,  a  un  livello  sociale  inferiore,  quello  tra  Ester  ed  Aman  per 
il  cuore  di  Assuero.  Alla  dinamica  che  contrappone  le  figure  dei  consiglieri  nelle 
tragedie  dellavalliane  allude  Sanguineti  White,  Dal  detto  alla  figura,  73. 

Lo  scontro,  che  in  entrambe  le  tragedie  oppone  l'eroina  al  consigliere  fraudolen- 
to e  i  servi  fedeli  ai  servi  malvagi,  ha  sempre  per  oggetto  le  emozioni  e  le  passioni 
del  sovrano.  La  possibilità  per  i  subordinati  di  acquisire  potere  e  di  intervenire 
nella  storia  passa  letteralmente  attraverso  il  "cuore"  del  proprio  superiore.  Non  a 
caso,  nel  momento  culminante  della  loro  esaltazione,  tanto  Vagao  nella  Judit 
quanto  Aman  nell'^f^^rsi  gloriano  di  essere  "spirto",  "cuore"  ed  "alma"  del  pro- 
prio signore  (Cfr.  Judit,  w.  522-524;  Ester,  w.  742-750;  v.  759). 
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incida  sul  reale  si  lega  così,  secondo  un  canone  tipico  dell'età  barocca,  alla 
questione  del  controllo  delle  coscienze.  La  figura  di  Judit  esempla  in 
maniera  particolarmente  riuscita  i  dilemmi  posti  dal  complesso  rapporto 
fra  la  dimensione  etica  dell'agire  umano  e  la  sua  efficacia  concreta. 

Eroina  della  dissimulazione,  Judit  non  ricorre  mai  alla  menzogna  con 
i  suoi  avversari,  si  limita  a  tacere,  a  non  smentire  le  loro  ipotesi,  operando 
al  tempo  stesso  in  nome  di  Dio^.  Per  l'appunto,  non  simula,  dissimula. 
Della  Valle,  dal  suo  osservatorio  di  piccolo  funzionario  soggetto  alla  ruota 
della  fortuna,  assolve  e  giustifica  l'utilizzo  dell'unico  strumento  a  dispo- 
sizione dei  sottoposti  per  conservare  un  margine  d'intervento  autonomo 
nei  confronti  tanto  del  potere  politico  quanto  della  Chiesa.  Di  fronte  ai 
personaggi  femminili,  l'autore  mostra  un'apertura  simile  a  quella  che  rivela 
riguardo  alla  dissimulazione,  conferendo  legittimità  etica  all'utilizzo  di 
strumenti  di  autodeterminazione  censurati  dalla  tradizione  quali  il 
mascheramento  dei  propri  obiettivi  e  l'esaltazione  della  propria  attrattiva 
sensuale. 

Sia  nella  Judit  che  ncW Ester  la  donna  è  relegata  dalle  convenzioni 
sociali  in  una  posizione  secondaria;  costituisce  un  elemento  decorativo  e  un 
oggetto  del  desiderio  maschile,  che  la  vorrebbe,  ruttai  più,  specchio  della 
potenza  del  consorte.  Tuttavia,  le  protagoniste  dellavalliane  rivendicano, 
sotterraneamente,  un  proprio  margine  di  azione  e  sono  in  grado  di  incidere 
con  efficacia  sul  reale  grazie  alla  capacità  di  decostruire  dall'interno  i  pre- 
concetti degli  uomini,  che,  pur  facendole  soggetto  del  proprio  sguardo, 
sono  incapaci  di  vederle  davvero.  Affiora  così,  seppure  in  forma  obliqua,  il 
conflitto  tra  i  sessi.  La  consapevolezza  con  cui  i  personaggi  femminili  fìn- 
gono di  adeguarsi  al  pregiudizio  maschile,  costruendosi  scientemente  come 


-"La  dissimulazione  onesta  delle  due  figure  bibliche  e  in  particular  modo  quella  di 
Judit,  costretta  a  muoversi  in  campo  avverso,  ricorda  il  comportamento  delle 
eroine  tassiane  della  simulazione:  Sofronia  e  Armida.  In  Tasso  l'opposta  valu- 
tazione delle  due  giovani  donne  si  basa  sull'antitesi  dei  fini  perseguiti  ed  esula  da 
ogni  considerazione  intorno  al  mezzo  adottato.  Nelle  tragedie  di  Della  Valle 
emerge  la  stessa  priorità  del  fine  edificante  sul  mezzo  moralmente  discutibile. 
Rispetto  a  Tasso,  però,  il  tragediografo  astigiano  accentua  ulteriormente  l'ambi- 
guità di  comportamento  della  propria  protagonista.  A  differenza  di  Sofronia,  che 
si  limita  a  celare  ad  Aladino  il  suo  vero  obiettivo  in  nome  di  una  giusta  causa, 
senza  curare  la  seduttività  del  proprio  aspetto,  Judit  usa  consapevolmente  il  suo 
fascino  per  oscurare  la  capacità  di  giudizio  degli  Assiri,  comportandosi  come 
Armida  fra  i  principi  cristiani.  Poiché  i  testi  di  Della  Valle  costituiscono  un'ap- 
passionata riflessione  sulla  realtà  cortigiana,  l'assoluzione  dell'ambivalenza  del 
comportamento  di  Judit  si  riverbera  su  quel  circolo  di  relazioni,  in  modo  non 
previsto  nel  poema  tassiano. 
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immagini  al  tempo  stesso  inermi  e  sensuali,  viene  integralmente  giustifica- 
ta dal  poeta  sin  dalla  dedica,  in  cui  Judit  ed  Ester  vengono  proclamate  fi- 
gure della  Vergine^\  Il  ricorso  al  richiamo  dell'eros  viene,  dunque,  assolto 
e  valorizzato  come  strumento  legittimo  di  un'azione  politica  voluta  da  Dio, 
in  contrasto  con  le  crescenti  limitazioni  poste  all'agire  delle  donne  in  età 
controriformista  e  con  la  relativa  condanna  di  immoralità  per  ogni  loro 
iniziativa  estranea  alle  cure  domestiche". 

Tale  apertura  nei  confi^onti  del  femminile  costituisce  un  tratto  uni- 
formemente presente  nella  produzione  del  drammaturgo  astigiano.  Un 
primo  dato  risalta  già  dai  titoli  delle  sue  tragedie  {Judit,  Ester,  La  Reina  di 
Scozia)  e  della  sua  tragicommedia  {Adelonda  di  Frigia),  opere  tutte  incen- 
trate su  protagoniste  illustri.  Inoltre,  le  sue  figure  di  donna  svolgono  ruoli 
sociali  diversi  (al  di  là  della  preminenza  di  due  protagoniste  regine),  senza 
che  i  loro  vizi  e  le  loro  virtù  siano  vincolate  ad  un  modello  uniforme:  pos- 
sono essere  timide  come  Abra,  ambiziose  come  Zares,  ispirate  e  coraggiose 
come  Judit,  spietate  come  Isabella.  Nessun  pregiudizio  ideologico  apolo- 
getico o  denigratorio,  dunque,  ma  nemmeno  cecità  di  fronte  alle  peculiari- 
tà del  loro  sesso,  tanto  che  ad  essere  in  gioco  è  proprio  lo  statuto  della 
donna  in  quanto  oggetto  e  l'implicita  aspirazione  a  una  nuova  soggettività. 

Della  Valle  ha  ben  presente  la  percezione  sociale  del  ruolo,  del  com- 
portamento e  persino  del  corpo  della  donna.  Il  suo  sguardo  è  acuto  e  atten- 


Nella  "Dedica  della  Iiiditt  deir£f^^r  secondo  l'edizione  a  stampa"  il  drammatur- 
go invoca  la  regina  dei  cieli  chiedendole:  "Furo  tue  ombre  queste  donne  [...] 
permetti  che  Judit  ed  Ester,  se  fur  già  dette  tue  figure,  or  si  dicano  anche  cose 
tue"  (Della  Valle,  Tragedie,  55).  Judit,  in  particolare,  viene  evocata  nel  prologo 
in  termini  di  suprema  bellezza:  "immagine  bella  /  d'altra  di  te  più  bella,  ancor 
non  nata"  (w.  41-42).  A  questa  edizione  si  farà  d'ora  innanzi  riferimento  con  la 
semplice  indicazione  dei  versi  citati.  L'origine  controriformista  della  lettura  di 
Judit  quale  figura  della  Vergine  e  le  imprevedibili  conseguenze  di  tale  accosta- 
mento vengono  sondate  nel  saggio  di  Pietropaolo,  "ludit,  Femme  Fatale  of  the 
Baroque  Stage."  Elena  Ciletti  ricostruisce  le  radici  altomedievali  dell'interpre- 
tazione figurale  del  personaggio  di  Judit  e  si  sofferma  sulla  coesistenza  tardori- 
nascimentale di  una  duplice  iconografia  dell'eroina  biblica,  percepita  sia  come 
mulier fortis  t  virago  s\z  come  archetipo  di  femminilità  lussuriosa  e  distruttiva  nel 
suo  "Patriarchal  Ideology  in  the  Renaissance  Iconography  of  Judith." 

'Si  pensi  allo  storico  saggio  di  Joan  Kelly,  "Did  Women  Have  a  Renaissance?"  I 
testi  dellavalliani  si  riallacciano  al  dibattito  cinquecentesco  fra  detrattori  e  cele- 
bratori  della  donna,  ponendosi  tra  le  poche  voci  esplicitamente  a  favore  del 
"sesso  donnesco".  Sulla  controversia  si  vedano  Chemello,  "Donna  di  palazzo"; 
Daenens,  "Superiore  perchè  inferiore";  King,  Women  of  the  Renaissance,  Benson, 
The  Invention  of  the  Renaissance  Woman. 
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to;  l'originalità  del  suo  atteggiamento  lo  potrebbe  far  ritenere  persino  un  po' 
complice,  tanto  da  fargli  rovesciare  e  decostruire  il  profilo  convenzionale  della 
comprimaria  paurosa  e  imbelle,  vista  quale  figura  del  desiderio,  ma  anche 
come  elemento  decorativo,  strumento  di  rappresentanza.  L'uno  è  il  destino 
riservato  a  Judit  da  Oloferne,  e  ancor  più  da  Vagao,  l'altro  il  modo  in  cui 
Aman  guarda  Ester:  entrambe  le  eroine  sono  coscienti  di  essere  soggette  a 
questo  filtro  deformante  nello  sguardo  dei  deuteragonista  La  novità  della 
soluzione  di  Federico  Della  Valle  consiste  nell'aver  messo  in  scena  la  con- 
sapevolezza, da  parte  delle  donne,  del  pregiudizio  da  cui  è  affetto  l'occhio 
maschile  e  nell'aver  attribuito  alle  sue  protagoniste  un  uso  strumentale  di  tale 
cognizione.  La  bellezza  risulta  l'arma  fondamentale  delle  due  figure  bibliche^, 
insieme,  in  particolar  modo  nel  caso  di  Judit,  al  malinteso  senso  di  superior- 
ità maschile,  tale  da  far  credere  che  l'Ebrea  di  stirpe  guerriera  sia,  come  ella 
stessa  dichiara,  "vii  donna,  commossa  da  ogni  fronda  mossa"  (w.  1988- 
1989).  La  capacità  femminile  di  valersi  del  pregiudizio  maschile  rappresenta 
la  specifica  marca  di  genere  riconosciuta  da  Federico  Della  Valle  alle  sue  pro- 
tagoniste. La  descrizione  della  bellezza  delle  eroine,  l'attenzione  al  loro 
abbigliarsi  e  le  scene  di  seduzione  sono  da  ricondurre  a  quest'ottica,  prima  che 
ad  una  specifica  intenzione  edonistica  o  voyeuristica  dell'autore.  In  questo 
egli  si  discosta  tanto  dalle  contemporanee  scelte  di  Marino  quanto  dalla  tur- 
bata attrazione  di  Tasso  verso  la  sensualità  femminile. 

Come  si  è  osservato,  le  figure  femminili  dellavalliane  sono  parte  integrale 
del  sistema  di  forze  che  regola  le  tragedie.  Così,  Ester  e  Judit  condividono, 
con  i  dovuti  distinguo,  la  condizione  di  regina,  di  compagna  del  re/condot- 
tiero'^  In  tale  veste,  il  loro  ruolo  istituzionale  pare  soprattutto  decorativo. 
Judit,  poco  meno  che  prigioniera  di  guerra,  è  ovviamente  subordinata  ad 
Oloferne,  e  la  stessa  Ester,  regina  a  pieno  titolo,  è  sottomessa  al  marito,  né 
può  intervenire  direttamente  per  salvare  il  proprio  popolo.  Tuttavia,  il  suo 
invito  ad  Aman  rappresenta  per  lui  un'ascesa  in  termini  di  prestigio  e  di 
potere:  la  regina  trasmette  il  potere  senza  goderne  le  prerogative,  essendo  di 
per  sé  dotata  solo  del  lustro  che  compete  alla  consorte  del  sovrano'*'. 


Scrive  Trombatore:  "la  bellezza  è  l'unica  insidiosa  arma  di  Giuditta"  ("Le  tragedie 
di  Federico  Della  Valle"  174). 
^Se  Ester  è  regina  di  Persia  al  fianco  di  Assuero,  Oloferne  auspica  che  Judit  accetti 
di  diventare  sua  consorte.  Nel  cuore  di  Oloferne,  che  riveste  in  scena  il  ruolo  di 
figura  di  Nabucodònosor,  sovrano  d'Assiria,  Judit  è,  dunque,  a  propria  volta 
"reina"  (cfr.  v.  1845  e  v.  1890). 

Le  due  regine  della  terza  tragedia.  Isabella  e  Maria,  sono  invece  delle  vere 
sovrane,  le  cui  caratteristiche  saranno  da  esaminare  insieme  a  quelle  degli  altri 
monarchi  delle  tragedie  di  Della  Valle.  Si  può  anticipare  sin  d'ora  che  la  conno- 
tazione di  gender  influenza  solo  in  maniera  marginale  la  costruzione  di  questi 
personaggi  e  la  loro  connotazione  morale. 
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Pur  rivestendo  ufficialmente  un  ruolo  subordinato,  le  due  eroine 
esercitano  però,  nei  confi-onti  del  loro  compagno  e  re,  un  influsso  che  per- 
mette loro  di  agire  autonomamente  e  di  raggiungere  i  propri  scopi.  E  il 
potere  dato  loro  dalla  bellezza,  che  seduce  e  innamora,  legando  il  volere 
dell'uomo  ai  loro  disegni.  Come  avviene  nel  rapporto  re/consigliere,  nel 
vincolo  tra  re  e  regina  il  potere  non  si  concentra  nelle  mani  di  uno  solo 
degli  interlocutori.  Ad  essere  precisi,  anzi,  in  entrambe  le  tragedie  è  il 
potere  del  sovrano  sulla  consorte  a  mostrarsi  più  apparente  che  reale: 
Assuero,  vinto  dal  fascino  della  moglie,  rinuncia  alla  facoltà,  conferitagli 
dalla  legge,  di  condannarla  a  morte;  Oloferne,  nell'invitare  Judit  al  suo 
tavolo  e  nel  suo  letto,  si  mette  in  realtà  nelle  mani  di  lei. 

Ester  e  Judit  si  servono  entrambe  dell'arsenale  della  femminilità  curan- 
do le  proprie  vesti  e  la  propria  gestualità  e,  nel  far  questo,  nascondono  i 
loro  veri  propositi.  Tuttavia,  mentre  la  dissimulazione  di  Ester  è  di  breve 
durata,  limitandosi  alle  due  cene  col  consorte  e  Aman,  quella  di  Judit  si 
estende  a  tutto  il  testo.  Differente  è,  d'altro  canto,  la  situazione  delle  due 
eroine:  ambedue  rischiano  la  rovina  della  propria  gente,  ma,  mentre  la  regi- 
na di  Persia  combatte  la  propria  battaglia  su  un  territorio  ben  conosciuto, 
Judit  è  in  campo  nemico  ed  il  suo  proposito  è  ben  più  impegnativo  e  san- 
guinario. La  protagonista  tace  a  tutti  i  suoi  progetti,  persino  alla  serva  Abra, 
alla  quale  pure  mostra  un  animo  coraggioso  ed  ispirato,  che  confida  nella 
grazia  e  nella  misericordia  divina.  La  sua  continua  dissimulazione  ed  il  suo 
statuto  incerto  all'interno  del  campo  assiro  rendono  Judit  un  personaggio 
più  elusivo  e  complesso  di  Ester,  e  che  meglio  incarna  un  modello  di  fem- 
minilità trionfante. 

La  cifra  del  personaggio  di  Judit  è  il  suo  enigmatico  sorriso.  L'eroina 
ebrea  lascia  agli  interlocutori  il  compito  di  interpretare  i  suoi  pensieri, 
senza  svelarsi,  a  differenza  del  verboso  Oloferne,  che  indulge  ad  una  con- 
tinua, e  forse  compiaciuta,  autoanalisi".  Non  abbiamo  una  descrizione 
caratterizzante  di  Judit;  la  sua  avvenenza,  ripetutamente  menzionata  e  cele- 
brata, resta  priva  di  connotati  precisi.  Di  lei  conosciamo  solo  il  colore  dora- 


si veda  in  proposito  l'analisi  di  Sanguineti  White,  Dal  detto  alla  figura,  112.  La 
rappresentazione  della  loquacità  del  personaggio  maschile  e  del  silente  autocon- 
trollo del  personaggio  femminile  capovolge  gli  attributi  tradizionali  dei  due  sessi, 
destinati  ad  essere  riconfermati  proprio  in  merito  alla  dissimulazione  nel  tratta- 
to di  Torquato  Accetto,  Della  dissimulazione  onesta,  di  pochi  decenni  posteriore 
alle  tragedie  dellavalliane.  In  questo  sintetico  saggio  le  lacrime  di  Penelope,  inca- 
pace di  controllare  -  come  tutte  le  donne  —  la  manifestazione  delle  proprie  pas- 
sioni, vengono  contrapposte  alla  "fermezza  del  corno  e  del  ferro"  di  Ulisse,  viril- 
mente capace  del  più  completo  autocontrollo  [Della  dissimulazione  onesta,  29). 
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to  dei  capelli,  il  candore  delle  carni  e,  per  l'appunto,  il  sorriso.  Filtrata  dalle 
percezioni  altrui,  avvolta  da  un  susseguirsi  di  interpretazioni  soggettive, 
Judit  risulta  ancora  più  misteriosa  e  sfuggente  di  quanto  non  la  rendano  le 
sue  parole,  miranti  intenzionalmente  a  lusingare  l'interlocutore  e  le  sue 
attese. 

Sotto  le  vesti  di  donna  imbelle,  timorosa  e  compiacente,  combatte  la 
propria  guerra  per  la  salvezza  della  patria,  facendo  leva,  scientemente,  sulle 
aspettative  maschili.  Vagao  vede  in  lei  un'umile  prigioniera,  desiderabile 
agli  occhi  del  condottiero  e  dunque  capace  di  guadagnare  al  servo-con- 
sigliere un  insperato  controllo  sul  proprio  capo.  Judit  sembra  agire  in  sin- 
tonia con  queste  percezioni,  dicendosi  umile  compagna  di  schiavitù,  lusin- 
gata dall'amicizia  del  mezzano.  Per  Oloferne  Judit  è  l'oggetto  del  desiderio 
erotico  non  meno  che  sentimentale,  e  rappresenta  l'occasione  attesa  per 
un'avventura  distensiva  in  mezzo  alle  azioni  militari;  né  le  parole  di  Judit 
sembrano  contraddirlo' 2.  Per  il  fedele  Arimaspe  è  una  sirena  allettatrice, 
capace,  pur  senza  volerlo,  di  allontanare  il  comandante  dai  suoi  doveri  bel- 
lici'\  La  straordinaria  bellezza  di  Judit,  però,  smantella  persino  le  sue 
motivate  riserve,  inducendolo  ad  approvare  le  scelte  di  Oloferne'^. 

Per  mettere  a  fuoco  le  camaleontiche  virtù  di  Judit  e  le  strategie  con 
cui  si  conforma  alle  aspettative  maschili  per  manipolarle,  occorre  soffer- 
marsi sulla  sua  celebre  toletta,  narrata  da  Vagao  ad  Oloferne.  Si  tratta  di  un 
episodio  centrale  per  importanza  e  incidenza  strutturale,  dove  alle  lusinghe 
dei  sensi  si  somma  la  fascinazione  della  parola,  capace  di  legare  e  avvincere. 
Oloferne  ha  incaricato  Vagao  di  recarsi  da  Judit  e  di  metterle  il  suo  tesoro 
a  disposizione;  nell'obbedire,  il  servo  ha  sorpreso  l'eroina  nell'atto  di  sve- 
stirsi e  si  è  voyeuristicamente  fermato  a  spiarla.  Nel  punto  culminante  del 
dramma,  il  servo  riferisce  al  suo  comandante  ciò  che  ha  visto,  per  sfruttare 
il  potere  che  gli  viene  dalla  posizione  di  intermediario. 

Il  ruolo  chiave  rivestito  dalla  parola  rende  questa  scena  di  seduzione 
particolarmente  suggestiva  dal  punto  di  vista  metatestuale.  E  possibile 
infatti  riconoscere  in  questi  versi  una  riflessione  sul  potere  persuasivo  della 
parola  e  dell'immagine,  elementi  costitutivi  di  ogni  opera  teatrale. 


Fra  1  molti  possibili  esempi  si  veda,  in  particular  modo,  la  risposta  di  Oloferne 
alle  pressioni  di  Arimaspe,  ai  w.  1 178  -  1201. 

^ -^Arimaspe  vede  nell'avventura  erotica  cui  il  comandante  indulge,  proprio  nel 
momento  culminante  dell'assedio,  un  possibile  segno  di  corruzione  del  valore 
guerresco  dell'esercito  assiro  (w.  1044-1053).  11  pericolo  non  sarebbe,  dunque, 
rappresentato  da  Judit  in  sé,  quanto  dall'attenuarsi  dello  sforzo  bellico. 

Per  un  diverso  giudizio  sulla  ricezione  di  Judit  tramite  gli  epiteti  usati  dai  suoi 
interlocutori  si  veda  Sanguineti  White,  Dal  detto  alla  figura.,  92-96. 
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Nello  svolgere  questa  operazione,  Della  Valle  approfitta  di  un  momen- 
to istituzionale  della  tragedia,  genere  cui  Aristotele  aveva  riservato  la  mime- 
sis, non  la  diegesis.  Ad  ospitare  l'analisi  dei  rapporti  tra  parola  e  immagine 
è,  infatti,  la  rhesis  del  messaggero,  momento  deputato  al  racconto  di  ciò 
che,  per  motivi  rituali,  non  poteva  avere  luogo  in  scena,  e  dunque  unico 
spazio  potenzialmente  dedicato  dìV ekphmsis  all'interno  del  dramma.  Nel 
trasformare  la  rhesis  in  ekphrasis  Della  Valle  aggiunge  un  ulteriore  livello  al 
proprio  intervento  metatestuale. 

La  descrizione  della  toletta  di  Judit,  infatti,  permette  di  mettere  in 
scena  e  commentare  (tramite  gli  enunciati  del  coro)  il  modo  in  cui  la  paro- 
la e  l'immagine  sono  in  grado  di  plasmare  le  reazioni  emotive  e  di  con- 
dizionare le  abilità  raziocinanti  dell'uomo^''.  Della  Valle  esplora,  in  parti- 
colare, lo  statuto  della  tragedia  e,  in  generale,  le  modalità  e  la  dimensione 
etica  di  ogni  operazione  persuasiva  fondata  sulla  percezione  visiva  ed  audi- 
tiva. In  tale  contesto  Oloferne  diventa  figura  sia  dello  spettatore,  che  si 
abbandona  consapevolmente  al  fascino  dell'opera  teatrale,  abdicando  alla 
capacità  di  valutare  criticamente  il  messaggio,  sia  di  ogni  individuo  sedot- 
to da  un  discorso  sapiente  che  sfrutti  il  richiamo  dell'eros.  L'autore  intrec- 
cia questa  indagine  conoscitiva  ad  un'analisi  sui  rapporti  tra  parola  e 
immagine,  condotta  facendo  continuo  ricorso  al  campo  metaforico  della 
visione  come  pittura  interiore,  operazione  che  incoraggia  la  lettura  della 
scena  della  toletta  di  Judit  quale  intenzionale  presa  di  posizione  all'interno 
del  dibattito  sui  rapporti  tra  poesia  e  pittura. 

Attraverso  la  sua  dettagliata  descrizione  dello  svestirsi  e  del  successivo 
abbigliarsi  dell'eroina,  Vagao  lusinga  la  fantasia  del  padrone  sulle  gioie  del- 
l'eros che  questi  si  attende  e  ne  accarezza  il  desiderio,  rispondendo  appieno 
all'invito  di  Oloferne  che  lo  esorta  ad  un  resoconto  minuzioso: 

Tutto  di',  nulla  lascia. 

Comincerò,  ascoltando, 

il  ben  ch'avrò  abbracciando.         (w.  1417-1419) 

Oloferne  conta,  dunque,  di  godere,  grazie  alle  parole  del  servo,  un'an- 
ticipazione del  possesso  di  Judit.  La  ricezione  del  racconto  prepara  il  con- 

-'La  dimensione  puramente  immaginativa  e  verbale  della  seduzione  di  Oloferne 
viene  sottolineata  da  Angelini  {Il  teatro  barocco,  174)  e  da  Getto  ("Il  teatro  baroc- 
co di  Federico  Della  Valle,"  1496-1498).  Si  veda  inoltre  la  suggestiva  analisi  di 
Tessati  ("La  Judit  di  Della  Valle,"  109-124).  Tessari  rilegge  la  natura  obliqua 
della  seduzione  di  Oloferne  entro  il  "dramma  cosmico"  che  a  suo  avviso  strut- 
tura l'intera  tragedia.  La  forza  d'attrazione  della  bellezza,  possibile  strada  di 
accesso  a  Dio,  diviene  fonte  di  labirintico  smarrimento  per  il  principio  maschile 
rappresentato  dal  comandante  assiro. 
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tatto  fisico,  come  sottolinea  la  rima  baciata  "ascoltando"  :  "abbracciando". 
La  parola  prefigura  il  piacere  dei  sensi,  in  quanto  è  in  grado  di  creare 
un'immagine  efficace  nella  mente  dell'ascoltatore:  ne  consegue  che  la  poe- 
sia, per  conquistare  le  emozioni  di  chi  ne  fi-uisce,  deve  ricorrere  agli  stru- 
menti della  pittura. 

Questo  motivo  viene  sviluppato  nel  successivo  intervento  di  Oloferne, 
che,  interrompendo  la  narrazione  del  servo,  esclama: 

Vaga  figura  formi 

a  l'alma,  del  ver  piena. 

E  mentre  io  tale  in  me  stesso  la  pingo, 

l'abbraccio  anco  e  la  stringo  e  già  la  godo 

in  quel  ch'ascolto  et  odo.  Però  segui: 

sei  ben  caro  pittore 

di  sperati  diletti 

al  desioso  core.  (w.  1457-1464) 

Vagao  viene  definito  "pittore"  poiché  il  suo  racconto  offre  una  rappre- 
sentazione visuale  alla  facoltà  immaginativa  di  Oloferne;  ascoltando, 
Oloferne  a  sua  volta  "dipinge"  nel  proprio  intimo  Judit  ed  ha  così  l'illu- 
sione di  goderne  le  grazie.  Viene  qui  rapidamente  delineata  una  vera  e  pro- 
pria teoria  della  ricezione:  nel  restituire  una  scena  visiva,  la  parola,  con  la 
sua  valenza  icastica,  crea  un'immagine  mentale  che  predetermina  le 
reazioni  emotive  dell'ascoltatore'^.  L'implicita  comparazione  tra  Vagao  — 
che  con  la  sua  descrizione  diventa  controfigura  del  poeta-autore  —  e  un 
pittore  pone  in  risalto  l'intercambiabilità  delle  due  arti  (poesia  e  pittura)  e 
l'analogia  dei  loro  effetti  sull'ascoltatore/spettatore.  Della  Valle  sembra 
dunque  riprodurre  il  binomio  oraziano  deìYut  pictura  po'ésisr.  la  poesia 
equivale  alla  pittura,  in  quanto  suggerisce  un'immagine  alla  mente  dell'a- 
scoltatore e  ne  influenza  lo  stato  emotivo. 

Oloferne  sembra  ravvisare  l'indole  manipolatrice  del  servo  nel 
momento  in  cui  lo  definisce  "pittore  /  di  sperati  diletti  /  al  desioso  core"; 
pur  avvertendo  le  lusinghe  dell'in-  narrandi  di  Vagao,  non  riesce,  però,  a 
compiere  il  passo  successivo  e  a  sospettare,  se  non  smascherare,  gli  scopi  del 


Si  stabilisce  qui  un  suggestivo  parallelo  tra  visione  e  possesso  e  tra  ascolto  e  godi- 
mento, come  testimoniano  le  rime  interne:  "pingo"/  "stringo",  "godo  "/  "odo".  La 
disposizione  chiastica  fra  i  due  verbi  di  percezione  ("in  me  stesso  la  pingo,  /  ... 
odo"),  posti  all'esterno,  e  i  due  verbi  di  'fruizione,'  collocati  all'interno,  sottoli- 
nea sia  l'opposizione  tra  il  presente  e  la  proiezione  flitura,  sia  il  contrasto  tra  la 
natura  immateriale  della  percezione  e  la  fisicità  del  possesso,  peraltro  solo 
immaginato. 
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mezzano.  Il  capo  assiro  mostra  un'analoga  cecità  nei  confronti  di  Judit,  di 
cui  riconosce  il  carattere  guerriero,  senza  però  intuirne  il  secondo  fine.  A 
differenza  dei  suoi  interlocutori,  Oloferne  non  sa  misurare  il  potere  della 
parola  come  arma  di  offesa  e  di  difesa,  ma  rimane  prigioniero  di  una  con- 
cezione materialistica  ed  elementare  dei  conflitti. 

Tale  consapevolezza  affiora  invece  nei  commenti  del  coro,  che,  a  con- 
clusione del  racconto  di  Vagao,  approfondisce  l'analisi  dei  rapporti  tra 
parola  e  immagine  segnalando  le  differenze  tra  i  due  strumenti  e  decretan- 
do il  trionfo  della  resa  verbale,  ovvero  della  poesia: 

O  di  servo  Vagao  voci  ben  degne, 

voci  fìnte,  depinte 

di  lusinghier  diletto, 

che  con  le  voci  serpe 

a  frastornar  il  petto! 

Tutto  può  vista  vaga. 

Smuove,  travolve,  accende, 

e  contra  lei  un  cuor  mal  si  difende. 

Ma  lingua,  che  dipinge 

a  cor  già  acceso  placida  figura, 

ahi,  quanto  lega  e  stringe!  (w.  1611-1 621). 

Oltre  ad  essere  a  tutti  gli  effetti  un'entità  drammatica  che  interagisce 
con  i  personaggi,  il  coro  dei  soldati  assiri  assolve  anche  la  funzione  di  pro- 
nunciare un  giudizio  etico  sulle  vicende  che  si  svolgono  in  scena'".  In 
questo  passo,  il  coro  si  sofferma  sugli  effetti  della  parola  e  dell'immagine, 
insistendo  sull'uso  manipolatorio  a  cui  questi  mezzi  possono  essere  piegati. 
In  particolare,  il  potenziale  della  parola  nel  suggestionare  la  mente  dell'a- 
scoltatore è  visto  come  superiore  a  quello  della  visione.  Si  tratta  di  una  que- 
stione centrale  nell'epoca  della  Controriforma,  poiché  parola  e  immagine 
sono  gli  strumenti  adoperati  dallo  Stato  e  dalla  Chiesa  per  assicurarsi  il 
controllo  delle  coscienze.  Della  Valle,  dunque,  non  solo  interviene  nel  se- 
colare dibattito  sul  rapporto  tra  pittura  e  poesia,  ma  assegna  alla  propria 
indagine  un  valore  conoscitivo  ed  etico  in  sintonia  col  tema  fondamental- 
mente politico  delle  sue  tragedie. 

Le  parole  di  Vagao  vengono  definite  "finte",  ossia  'disposte  con  artifì- 
cio', "depinte/  di  lusinghier  diletto",  cioè  arricchite  (ma  la  scelta  del  verbo 


'Riguardo  al  duplice  ruolo  del  coro,  che  accomuna  la  tragedia  cinquecentesca 
alla  drammaturgia  classica,  si  vedano  le  osservazioni  di  Paratore  in  "Nuove 
prospettive  sull'influsso  del  teatro  classico  nel  '500"  e  La  Penna  in  "Palazzo,  coro 
e  popolo  nella  tragedia  antica  e  nella  tragedia  umanistica." 
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è  significativa)  di  un  piacere  che  intende  allettare';  piacere  che,  attraverso 
l'esca  verbale,  procede  obliquo,  insidioso  ("serpe"),  fino  al  cuore  ("petto") 
per  irretirlo.  La  censura  morale  del  coro  assume,  quindi,  valore  di  ammoni- 
mento per  gli  spettatori,  sottoposti,  nel  quotidiano,  a  sollecitazioni  simili. 
Al  tempo  stesso,  in  un'ulteriore  torsione  cognitiva,  la  tragedia  cerca,  a  sua 
volta,  di  'sedurli'  proprio  nel  momento  in  cui  svela  i  meccanismi  della  per- 
suasione. La  parola  che  lusinga  l'ascoltatore  è  quella  che  diletta,  che  asse- 
conda i  suoi  desideri;  compiacendone  le  attese,  essa  risulta  di  per  sé  peri- 
colosa, ambigua,  potenzialmente  manipolatrice  (non  a  caso,  le  parole  di 
Vagao  si  addicono  ad  un'anima  servile,  come  rimarca  il  v.  1611). 

Dopo  questa  premessa  sull'insidia  di  un  discorso  congegnato  ad 
arte,  inteso  a  soggiogare  il  destinatario,  il  coro  passa  ad  una  notazione  sul 
potere  dell'immagine  e  della  parola:  una  bella  immagine  ("vista  vaga")  ha 
un  effetto  potente,  pervasivo,  su  chi  la  contempla  ("tutto  può"/  "contra  lei 
un  cor  mal  si  difende  ");  agisce  sulle  emozioni  dello  spettatore,  che  domina 
e  infiamma.  Tuttavia,  la  trascrizione  verbale  di  un'immagine  allettante,  ad 
opera  di  una  "lingua  che  dipinge",  è  ancora  più  forte  nel  legare  un  "cor  già 
acceso",  come  sottolinea  l'avversativa  "ma". 

Se  alla  rappresentazione  visiva,  e  dunque  alla  pittura,  spetta,  in  primo 
luogo,  la  capacità  di  suscitare  un'intensa  risposta  emotiva,  la  parola  è  in 
grado  di  ricreare  e  rendere  stabile  l'impressione  così  generata' s.  In  virtù  del 
potere  catalizzante  della  resa  verbale,  l'oratore  può  indirizzare  ai  propri  fini 
le  emozioni  destate  dalla  visione  interiore  che  ha  saputo  evocare  nell'a- 
scoltatore. Se  entrambe  le  arti,  poesia  e  pittura,  hanno  la  medesima  forza 
nel  sollecitare  risposte  emotive,  l'autore  suggerisce,  per  bocca  del  coro,  che 


L'importanza  assegnata  alla  capacità  di  creare,  tramite  la  parola,  un'immagine 
nella  mente  degli  ascoltatori  viene  teorizzata  dalla  retorica  gesuitica  durante  la 
prima  metà  del  '600,  ossia  proprio  nel  periodo  della  composizione  della  Judit  o 
in  anni  immediatamente  successivi.  Se  La  Reina  di  Scozia  è  stata  definita,  a 
ragione,  da  Mercuri,  una  tragedia  gesuitica  ("Z^  Reina  di  Scozia  di  Federico 
Della  Valle,"  147  e  seg.),  non  sorprenderà  che  si  possano  riscontrare  varie  analo- 
gie tra  Della  Valle  e  l'estetica  gesuitica,  afììnità  che  non  impedisce  al  tragedio- 
grafo di  trarre  le  proprie  autonome  conclusioni  morali  ed  estetiche.  Un  elemen- 
to di  difi^erenziazione  è  costituito,  ad  esempio,  dal  forte  ambito  erotico  in  cui  è 
inserita  la  riflessione  dellavalliana  sul  potere  della  parola  e  dell'immagine. 
Sull'importanza  della  componente  visiva,  esteriore  e  interiore,  nella  poetica 
gesuitica  si  vedano,  tra  gli  altri,  Franca  Angelini,  che  ricorda  come,  a  partire  dagli 
Esercizi  spirtuali  di  Ignazio  de  Loyola,  la  Controriforma  privilegi  "l'oratoria  e  le 
arti  figurative,  che  concorrono  a  "muovere  più  l'affetto  et  intenerire  il  cuore" 
("Poesia  e  letteratura  tragica,"  203)  e  Marc  Fumaroli,  Eroi  e  oratori,  soprattutto 
alle  pp.  198-21 1,  dedicate  alla  produzione  del  gesuita  Bernardino  Stefonio. 
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la  parola  si  presta  meglio  dell'immagine  ad  un  uso  strumentale  da  parte  del 

potere. 

Il  primato  della  parola  viene  sancito  dal  ritratto  —  in  versi  —  che 

Vagao  delinea  per  il  proprio  signore.  Si  tratta  di  uno  dei  passi  più  riusciti 
dell'intera  tragedia:  la  descrizione  della  toletta  di  Judit  si  prolunga  per  poco 
meno  di  duecento  versi  (w.  1420-1605),  in  cui  l'autore  allestisce  una  scena 
dinamica  e  insieme  ricca  di  dettagli.  La  rhesis  del  mezzano  si  trasforma  in 
ekphrasis,  descrivendo  un  vero  e  proprio  quadro,  anzi  un  dittico,  in  quan- 
to comprende  anche  la  tavola  elaborata  dall'eroina.  Dopo  avere  scoperto  la 
presenza  del  voyeur  all'ingresso  della  sua  tenda,  Judit,  infatti,  lo  invita  ad 
entrare  ed  assistere  a  quel  che  resta  delle  sue  abluzioni  e  diviene,  così,  da 
oggetto  inerme  di  uno  sguardo  indiscreto  regista  consapevole  della  propria 
bellezza.  È  questo  il  secondo  pannello  del  dittico  in  cui  Vagao  mette  in 
scena  Judit  che  mette  in  scena  se  stessa. 

Oloferne,  spettatore  privilegiato  di  entrambe  le  rappresentazioni,  crede 
di  possedere  l'immagine  di  Judit  e,  in  proiezione,  il  suo  corpo,  mentre  in 
realtà  ne  è  posseduto.  Dapprima  sembra  che  sia  Vagao  (inconsapevole  stru- 
mento divino)  a  gestire  le  passioni  del  capo  assiro.  E  però  Judit  che,  attra- 
verso un  uso  cosciente  della  propria  immagine,  domina  Vagao  (e,  tramite 
lui,  Oloferne).  I  due  si  servono  l'uno  dell'altra,  in  una  sorta  di  lotta  sotter- 
ranea per  il  controllo  del  comandante,  il  cui  sguardo  è  presupposto  sin  dal- 
l'inizio del  dialogo  e  che  viene  stregato  dall'immagine  "dipinta"  dalla  paro- 
la poetica.  L'effetto  di  seduzione  esercitato  dal  drammaturgo  è  tuttavia 
diverso  da  quello  operato  da  Vagao  su  Oloferne:  lo  spettatore  può  infatti 
comprendere  e  ammirare  non  solo  la  bellezza  dell'eroina,  ma  anche,  e 
soprattutto,  la  sua  potenza  creativa  nel  soggiogare  l'animo  dei  nemici.  La 
rappresentazione  della  toletta  di  Judit  si  presta  quindi  a  essere  letta  come 
teatralizzazione  dell'intento  di  controllare  le  facoltà  cognitive  e  immagina- 
tive dell'interlocutore  tramite  gli  strumenti  della  parola  e  della  visione. 

Nell'iniziate  la  sua  descrizione  ammaliante,  Vagao  riconosce  implicita- 
mente la  superiorità  di  Judit,  confessando  la  vittoria  che  la  prigioniera  ha 
riportato  su  di  lui,  mezzano  intrigante,  grazie  a  un  abile  utilizzo  sia  della 
propria  immagine  sia  del  proprio  eloquio.  Vagao  premette,  infatti,  al  pro- 
prio racconto  la  sintesi  dei  pregi  di  Judit: 

Che  dirò,  mio  signor?  Tutta  è  vaghezza, 

e  se  'n  volto  è  dea  bella, 

è  dea  anco  in  favella.  (w.  1420-1422) 

Il  fascino  di  Judit  non  si  limita  all'aspetto,  ma  coinvolge  la  sua  "favel- 
la", che  sarà,  accanto  alla  "vaghezza",  la  sua  seconda  ed  altrettanto  esiziale 
arma  nello  sconfìggere  gli  Assiri.  Come  Oloferne  ammira  l'abilità  retorica 
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di  Vagao  senza  comprenderne  l'intenzione  manipolatoria,  allo  stesso  modo 
il  servo  assiro,  pur  cogliendo  la  peculiarità  di  Judit,  non  è  capace  di  intuirne 
la  pericolosità.  Accecato  da  un  pregiudizio  misogino,  Vagao  non  riconosce 
nella  "vaga  favella"  della  sua  interlocutrice  la  stessa  arma  manipolatrice  di 
cui  egli  si  serve  nei  confronti  del  proprio  signore. 

Nel  costruire  il  proprio  quadro,  il  servo  dedica  ampio  spazio  all'evo- 
cazione degli  apparati  fastosi  che  fanno  da  sfondo  alla  toletta  della  bella 
ebrea  (cfr.  w.  1423-1440).  L'ambientazione  tutta  interna  della  scena  di 
denudamento,  in  contrasto  con  le  quinte  naturali  di  scene  simili  nella  poe- 
sia pastorale  (si  pensi  ad  esempio  aìV Aminta deìTasso  [II,  1]),  sottolinea  nel 
testo  la  collocazione  cortigiana  e,  dunque,  la  valenza  politica  dell'episodio 
e  del  dramma.  Resta  tuttavia  intatta  la  sensualità  dell'episodio,  che  viene 
anzi  accentuata  sia  dalla  tensione  tra  l'artificio  degli  arredi  e  la  nudità  del- 
l'eroina sia  dal  dettaglio  del  servo  che  spia,  circostanza  tipica  degli  intrighi 
cortigiani''^. 

In  questo  tableau  vivant,  di  cui  Vagao  è  l'unico  regista,  Judit  non  sa 
dello  sguardo  del  servo  e  lo  scoprirsi  di  lei  ignara  contribuisce  notevol- 
mente alla  valenza  erotica  della  scena,  ricca  di  suggestioni  dinamiche  e  di 
serici  bagliori.  L'immagine  dell'eroina  colta  in  un  momento  di  abbandono 
viene,  però,  trasformata  dall'intervento  di  Abra  che,  scoprendo  il  mezzano 
intento  a  spiare,  induce  la  consapevolezza  nei  gesti  di  Judit. 

Se  prima  si  faceva  ombra  della  propria  clandestinità,  Vagao  adesso  si  fa 
impudente,  chiedendo  che  Judit  si  presenti  a  lui  così  come  si  trova, 
adducendo  come  pretesto  il  messaggio  di  Oloferne.  L'eroina  accetta  la  sfida 
e  si  mostra  in  tutto  il  suo  splendore.  La  sua  bellezza  e  il  suo  fascino  sono  le 
armi  con  cui  assume  il  controllo  della  situazione  fino  a  capovolgerla,  facen- 
do del  voyeur  un  proprio  strumento  tramite  il  quale  inebriare  e  confondere 
Oloferne: 

Così  entrata  è  a  chiamarla,  et  ella,  uscita 

parte  discinta  e  sciolta, 

parte  ristretta  e  avolta, 

mentre  or  s'apre,  or  si  copre, 

mille  vaghezze  scopre  [...].  (w.l495-l499) 

L'avvenenza  di  Judit  è  qui  arricchita  dalla  presunta  spontaneità  del  suo 


^La  suggestione  lasciva  della  scena  è  stata  segnalata  in  particolar  modo  da 
Giovanni  Getto  ("Il  teatro  barocco  di  Federico  Della  Valle",  1496-97)  e  da  Franco 
Croce  {Federico  Della  Valle,  146-148),  che  sottolinea  anche  l'ambientazione  cor- 
tigiana dell'episodio  e  la  conseguente  valenza  politica  del  giudizio  etico. 
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gestire.  Siamo  al  momento  di  massima  sensualità  della  scena:  è  diffìcile  di- 
stinguere che  cosa  è  natura  e  cosa  è  arte  nell'incedere  di  Judit.  Còlta  di  sor- 
presa "discinta  e  sciolta",  ella  accenna  a  coprirsi  e  il  suo  pudore  (forse  simu- 
lato nel  concedere  allo  spettatore  fuggevoli  squarci  della  propria  bellezza), 
rende  ciò  che  si  intravede  ancora  più  desiderabile:  sembra  di  assistere 
all'amplificazione  degli  effetti  di  sprezzatura  citati  dal  Conte  Ludovico  di 
Canossa  nel  primo  libro  del  Cortegiano^^ .  La  sensualità  della  figura  di  Judit 
al  suo  apparire  di  fronte  al  servo  deriva,  infatti,  dall'assenza  di  artificio,  o 
quantomeno  dal  ricorso  a  un  artificio  non  immediatamente  percettibile. 

In  questo  primo  quadro,  controllato  da  Vagao,  non  si  avverte  ancora 
intenzionalità  nello  scoprirsi  di  Judit  e  l'eroina  arriverà  presto  a  teorizzare 
la  naturalezza  come  propria  inalienabile  caratteristica.  Bisogna  tuttavia 
prestar  fede  solo  in  parte  a  tale  strategia  di  autorappresentazione:  nel 
momento  stesso  in  cui  rifiuterà  ogni  artificio  assiro,  la  bella  ebrea  si  costrui- 
rà davanti  agli  occhi  del  servo  come  un'opera  d'arte.  Proprio  il  ricorso  dis- 
simulato all'arte  renderà  Judit  l'incarnazione  iperbolica  della  femminilità 
castiglionesca.  La  natura  proteiforme  del  suo  personaggio  viene  sottolinea- 
ta dall'adesione  ad  un  modello  riconosciuto,  che  tuttavia  non  dà  intera- 
mente ragione  della  sua  personalità  poliedrica. 

La  lotta  sotterranea  fra  Judit  e  Vagao  è  ormai  serrata:  compiacendosi 
del  proprio  potere,  l'inviato  di  Oloferne  ammira  la  prigioniera  che  si  pre- 
senta a  lui  semisvestita  e  le  ofifie  le  ricche  gemme  degli  Assiri  perché  si  orni 
adeguatamente,  giustificando  così  l'arbitraria  convocazione.  Con  apparen- 
te umiltà  Judit  si  mostra  a  Vagao  e  ne  rifiuta  i  gioielli,  in  nome  di  una  pre- 
sunta rivendicazione  di  semplicità.  In  realtà  si  assiste  qui  a  uno  scontro  a 
vari  livelli,  tutti  ugualmente  importanti  in  un  testo  denso  di  valenze  reli- 
giose e  politiche: 


"Quanto  più  di  tutte  piace  una,  dico,  non  brutta,  che  si  conosca  chiaramente 
non  aver  cosa  alcuna  in  su  la  faccia,  benché  non  sia  così  bianca  né  così  rossa,  ma 
col  suo  color  nativo  pallidetta  e  ralor  per  vergogna  o  per  altro  accidente  tinta 
d'un  ingenuo  rossore,  coi  capelli  a  caso  inornati  e  mal  composti  e  coi  gesti  sem- 
plici e  naturali,  senza  mostrar  industria  né  studio  d'esser  bella?  Questa  è  quella 
sprezzata  purità  gratissima  agli  occhi  ed  agli  animi  umani,  i  quali  sempre  temono 
essere  dall'arte  ingannati"  Castiglione,  //  Cortegiano,  Libro  I,  xl,  88.  Nella 
descrizione  della  Judit  Della  Valle  sembra  aderire  alle  teorie  di  Castiglione,  solo 
che  qui  l'eroina  non  mostra  una  mano  o  un  piede,  ma  tutte  le  sue  grazie  segrete. 
L'ambiguo  erotismo  di  tali  esempi  di  dissimulazione  muliebre  dell'artifìcio  è  dis- 
cusso da  Giulio  Ferroni  nel  suo  "Sprezzatura  e  Simulazione",  dove  nota  come  la 
sprezzatura  costituisca  un  continuo  atto  di  dissimulazione,  se  non  di  simu- 
lazione, reso  necessario  dalla  catena  di  deviazioni  e  inganni  che  costituisce  il 
comportamento  sociale  sulla  "scena  della  corte"  . 
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—  Giungerò  serva  indegna;  —  ha  rispost'ella 

[...] 

A  me  fie  assai  ne  l'abito,  in  cui  prima 

piacque  al  ciel  ch'io  piacessi, 

non  so  se  agli  occhi  o  al  core 

del  mio  eccelso  signore, 

tornar  a  lui;  ei  mi  riveggia  quale 

mi  vide,  ned  io  debbo,  anzi  non  voglio 

di  nova  o  règia  altezza 

ornarmi  et  arrischiarmi 

a  dispiacergli,  che  mia  morte  fora, 

come  '1  piacergli  è  cara 

mia  vita  e  mia  grandezza. —  (w.  1524;  1536-1546) 

Judit  è  ben  consapevole  di  come  Vagao  stia  giocando  col  nuovo  potere 
che  gli  proviene  dal  ruolo  di  mezzano.  Nell'atto  di  mostrarsi  remissiva,  la 
donna  passa  in  realtà  al  contrattacco,  usando  la  propria  bellezza  come  stru- 
mento di  seduzione.  Il  rifiuto  delle  gemme  assire  è  per  l'eroina  un  modo 
per  conservare  la  propria  autonomia,  ma  è  soprattutto  un  rifiuto  della  logi- 
ca degli  avversari:  l'offerta  dei  gioielli  vuole  costringerla  in  un  ruolo  passi- 
vo, farne  un  oggetto  decorativo,  di  cui  i  creatori  possono  disporre  a  loro 
piacimento.  Ma  l'avvenenza  è  per  Judit  un'arma  segreta  e  personale,  con  la 
quale  combatte  in  nome  della  sua  gente;  malgrado  la  protesta  di  semplici- 
tà, ella  si  abbiglierà  in  maniera  sfarzosa,  mostrandosi  più  affascinante  di 
quanto  i  suoi  interlocutori  riuscissero  a  immaginarla,  ma  con  le  vesti  fa- 
stose della  propria  famiglia,  stirpe  di  guerrieri-'.  Il  rifiuto  di  ornarsi  "di 
nova  o  règia  altezza"  vale  come  ulteriore  prova  di  sottigliezza  nella  risposta 
di  Judit. 

L'eroina  persegue,  infatti,  i  propri  scopi  senza  mentire.  Le  basta  tacere, 
senza  dover  accettare,  ad  esempio,  il  fine  che  implicitamente  le  attribuisce 
Vagao:  l'ascesa  sociale  da  umile  prigioniera  a  favorita  di  Oloferne.  Judit 
non  simula,  ma  dissimula  "onestamente":  risponde  il  vero,  ma  mai  in 
modo  da  consentire  agli  avversari  di  ricostruire  il  non  detto  e  i  suoi  reali 


9  1 

Il  conflitto  militare  adombrato  nel  serrato  confrontarsi  di  Judit  e  Vagao  fa 
risuonare  nel  rifiuto  delle  gemme  assire,  e  dunque  delle  armi  degli  avversari,  l'in- 
sistente richiamo  di  Machiavelli  al  ricorso  ad  "armi  proprie"  (cfr.  fra  tutti,  // 
Principe,  cap.  XII).  L'eroina  ebrea  vince  la  sua  battaglia  con  le  proprie  armi,  rima- 
nendo fedele  a  se  stessa  e  alla  sua  causa  fino  alla  fine.  L'unità  di  propositi  della 
protagonista  si  contrappone  anche  alla  parziale  infedeltà  dei  soldati  assiri,  che 
abbandoneranno  i  loro  doveri  di  sorveglianza  per  dissetarsi  alle  fonti  di  Betulia, 
incoraggiati  dal  lassismo  dei  propri  capi. 
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propositi,  comportandosi  quindi  come  un'incarnazione  ante  litteram  della 
dissimulazione  onesta  propugnata  da  Torquato  Accetto.  Tutte  le  sue  parole 
suggeriscono  un'attesa  fervida,  ma  pudica,  della  notte  in  arrivo:  possono, 
però,  significare  al  tempo  stesso  sia  compiacenza  per  i  desideri  di  Oloferne, 
sia  ansia  di  compiere  la  propria  sacra  e  feroce  missione22. 

Nel  non  volersi  rivestire  di  "nova"  altezza,  inoltre,  Judit  si  oppone  in 
maniera  sottile  sia  al  contegno  di  Vagao,  che  si  esalta  del  proprio  ruolo  di 
mezzano  del  suo  signore,  sia  a  quello  dello  stesso  Oloferne,  sicuro  di  aver 
già  vinto  Betulia  e  convinto  di  essere  un  dio23.  E  come  se  l'ebrea  volesse 
dichiaratamente  prendere  le  distanze  dalla  hyhris  colpevole  degli  Assiri.  A 
questo  punto  la  protagonista  passa  alla  controffensiva,  invitando  Vagao  ad 
assistere  a  quel  che  resta  della  sua  toletta:  l'eroina  comincia  a  modulare  la 
recezione  della  propria  immagine,  assumendo  il  controllo,  indirettamente, 
anche  del  resoconto  di  Vagao,  a  cui  non  resta  che  testimoniarne  con  stu- 
pore l'avvenenza  sempre  crescente. 

Questa  scena  costituisce  il  secondo  pannello  del  dittico  (w.  1559- 
1605)  interamente  dedicato  al  trionfo  di  Judit,  che  con  ogni  gesto  soggio- 
ga Vagao  e,  tramite  lui,  Oloferne.  A  confermare  questo  capovolgimento  dei 
rapporti  di  forza  è  il  sorriso  con  cui  la  bella  ebrea  invita  il  mezzano  a 
restare,  elargito  con  la  calma  di  chi  sta  giocando  consapevolmente  le  sue 
carte  ("e  volea  uscir.  Ma  ella,  /  placida  quanto  bella,  /  la  dolce  bocca  ripie- 
gando in  riso,  /  ha  detto:  —  Anzi  ti  ferma",  w.  1559  -  1562).  Davanti  al 
servo  di  Oloferne,  e  quindi  per  suo  tramite  nell'immaginazione  del  duce 
assiro,  ella  non  a  caso  si  riveste.  Al  campo  semantico  dello  sciogliersi  e  dello 
scivolare,  che  caratterizzava  la  prima  parte  della  toletta  di  Judit,  si  sostitu- 
isce quello  del  chiudere  e  dell'intrecciare,  emblemi  del  recuperato  control- 
lo (  "Né  s'è  lavata  sol,  ma  l'auree  chiome  /  ha  raccolte,  ha  intrecciate,  me 
presente,  /  ha  sparse,  ha  coronate  /  di  ricche  gemme,  quali  /  ornan  teste 
reali",  w.  1574-1578). 

Judit  costruisce  se  stessa  come  opera  d'arte,  orientando  tramite  una 
"divina  favella"  la  percezione  visiva  della  propria  bellezza.  Vagao,  poeta-pit- 
tore abilissimo,  non  è,  tuttavia,  in  grado  di  leggere  il  gioco  simulatorio 


Per  un'analisi  del  gioco  semantico  imbastito  nel  colloquio  fra  Judit  e  Oloferne, 
cfr.  Raffaelli,  Semantica  tragica,  95. 

^Si  veda,  fra  i  molti  possibili  esempi,  la  descrizione  che  ne  dà  Vagao  ai  w.  708- 
709  ("ma  un  dio  vivo,  splendente  /  d'arme  pregne  di  lampi"),  contrapponendo 
il  feroce  splendore  del  proprio  comandante  al  deus  absconditus  dell'eroina. 
Immagine  non  meno  icastica  del  blasfemo  materialismo  assiro  è  la  grottesca 
minaccia  di  Oloferne  al  dio  di  Judit:  "Ma  s'io  fo  balenar  questa  mia  spada,  /  ben 
so,  ben  so!"  (w.  514-515). 
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della  donna;  è  vittima  dell'abilità  di  lei,  che  diviene  la  reale  organizzatrice 
della  scena.  L'eroina  finisce  col  gestire  il  gioco,  sovvertendo  dall'interno  le 
regole  imposte  dagli  avversari. 

Vagao  è  preso  al  laccio:  la  sfi-ontatezza  di  chi  ha  violato  con  lo  sguardo 
l'intimità  della  donna  prigioniera,  per  poi  chiamarla,  discinta,  dinanzi  a  sé, 
è  sostituita  dalla  presunzione  di  essere  stato  testimone  dell'epifania  di  una 
dea: 

[...]  E  'over  reina 

sembra  propria  d'Assiri, 

s'a  la  pompa  rimiri:  ma  nel  volto 

non  è  assiria  né  ebrea, 

e  poco  è  dirla  dea.  (w.  1601-1605) 

Il  voyeur  cortigiano  diviene  il  portavoce  del  trionfo  di  Judit:  del  suo 
fascino  certo,  ma,  inconsapevolmente,  anche  della  sua  abilità  di  maga  che 
sconvolge  a  suo  piacere  la  mente  degli  uomini.  L'eroina  ebrea  è  una  novel- 
la Armida,  che  per  una  volta  ha  snudato  le  proprie  armi  a  favore  del  popo- 
lo eletto,  dei  predecessori  di  quei  cristiani  che  si  faranno  carico  della  nobile 
missione  della  crociata  contro  i  nuovi  invasori  orientali. 

La  scena  dell'abluzione  costituisce  il  momento  chiave  di  questa  dis- 
simulata esibizione.  L'eroina  mostra  al  mezzano  l'origine  naturale  del  pro- 
prio fascino,  in  un  passo  di  ricercata  fattura: 

Poi,  vagamente  assisa, 

le  man  bianche  e  la  fronte 

s'è  lavata  soave;  e  sua  bellezza, 

non  so  come,  lavando 

crescer  mi  parca,  in  guisa 

che  s'accresce  figura, 

a  cui  giungendo  vada  arte  e  colore 

curioso  pittore.  (w.  1566-1573) 

L'acqua,  elemento  solvente  e  detergente,  intensifica  lo  splendore  della 
donna,  che  si  avvolge  di  un  alone  di  mistero.  Il  paragone  tra  Judit  ed  un 
pittore  si  carica,  però,  di  ulteriori  risonanze:  nell'esaltate  la  purezza  del  pro- 
prio volto,  infatti,  la  donna  assicura  che  "Nulla  cosa  il  pinge,  /  se  non  il 
sangue  e  Dio"  (w.  1564-1565),  riprendendo  il  topos  che.  oppone  "natura" 
a  "cosmesi"  nella  dialettica  tra  bellezza  e  seduzione.  L'analogia  con  la  pit- 
tura viene  introdotta  dall'eroina  nel  momento  in  cui  assume  un  ruolo  atti- 
vo nel  definire  la  propria  immagine.  Vagao,  in  veste  di  poeta,  sottolinea  gli 
effetti  del  rituale  di  Judit:  la  bellezza  della  donna  sembra  "crescer"  al  con- 
tatto con  l'acqua,  così  come  si  "accresce"  l'immagine  creata  da  un  pittore 
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nel  passare  da  disegno  a  pittura.  Judit  raffina  la  propria  bellezza  servendosi 
di  mezzi  puri  e  legittimi.  I  suoi  strumenti  e  i  suoi  colori  sono  di  Dio  e  del 
sangue  (la  natura  o  forse  la  stirpe,  in  un  gioco  di  dissimulazione  onesta) 
oppure  lei  non  è  che  il  pennello,  lo  strumento  di  Dio  e  del  "sangue",  con 
riferimento  metatestuale  al  topos  dei  Deus  pictor.  L'eroina  sembra  attingere 
a  questo  tema,  caro  alla  trattatistica  classica  e  medievale,  per  sottolineare, 
con  un'allusione  che  Vagao  non  può  cogliere,  l'origine  provvidenziale  delle 
proprie  grazie-^'*. 

Alla  naturalezza  di  Judit,  còlta  mentre  si  lava,  si  oppone  l'artificio  della 
pittura,  che  si  avvale  dell' "aggiungere",  non  del  "sottrarre"  operato  dall'ac- 
qua, elemento  solvente.  La  corrispondenza,  nel  testo,  fra  naturalezza/sot- 
trarre da  un  lato  e  artificio(arte)/aggiungere  dall'altro  ci  viene  confermata 
dalla  giustapposizione  delle  due  componenti  del  dittico.  Nel  primo 
quadro,  infatti,  la  protagonista,  ignara  dello  sguardo  del  servo,  si  spoglia, 
divenendo  emblema  della  naturalezza  che  seduce  nel  suo  manifestarsi, 
mentre  nel  secondo,  tracciato  consapevolmente  da  Judit,  l'eroina  si  riveste, 
arricchendo  il  proprio  fascino  tramite  l'artificio.  La  contrapposizione  tra 
aggiungere  e  sottrarre,  in  cui  il  valore  esplicitamente  positivo  è  assegnato  al 
secondo  elemento,  sembra  inoltre  riproporre  e  sintetizzare  la  differenza  tra 
l'agire  simulatorio  di  Vagao  e  quello  dissimulante  di  Judit. 

L'ambiguità  che  caratterizza  il  comportamento  della  bella  ebrea  sin  dal- 
l'originale biblico  rende  necessaria  la  distinzione  tra  la  condotta  del  mez- 
zano e  quella  della  bella  prigioniera-5.  Se,  infatti,  la  rhesis  di  Vagao  ampli- 
fica la  messa  in  scena  dell'uso  strumentale  della  retorica  e  delle  arti  visive, 
costruendo  una  rappresentazione  della  lotta  controriformistica  per  il  con- 
trollo delle  coscienze,  tale  figurazione  si  colloca  all'interno  di  un  discorso 
di  carattere  etico  sul  mondo,  come  illustrano  i  commenti  del  coro.  Sia  il 
servo  corrotto  sia  l'eroina  (figura  della  Vergine)  ricorrono  in  modo  fun- 
zionale all'abilità  oratoria  e  alla  potenza  dell'immagine.  La  valutazione 
morale  degli  strumenti  della  persuasione,  d'altronde,  sembra  differire  a  se- 
conda di  chi  se  ne  avvalga,  tanto  da  far  pensare  ad  una  valutazione  dei 
mezzi  basata  unicamente  sulla  legittimità  dei  fini. 

Sul  topos  del  Deus  pictor  si  veda  Curtius,  European  Literature  and  the  Latin 
Middle  Ages,  544-546. 

-'Sulle  molteplici  suggestioni  interpretative  sollecitate  dalla  figura  di  Judit  già  nel 
testo  biblico,  si  veda  Squarzina,  "Una,  due,  tre,  cento  Giuditte,"  nonché  l'esaus- 
tiva indagine  di  Stocker,  Judit  Sexual  Warrior  Stimolanti  osservazioni  sulle  dif- 
ferenze tra  l'originale  biblico  e  la  riscrittura  dellavalliana  sono  sviluppate,  oltre 
che  nell'intervento  di  Squarzina,  in  Cazzani,  "La  vita  e  l'opera  poetica  di 
Federico  della  Valle";  Croce,  Federico  Della  Valle,  126-128  e  Gardair,  "Giuditta 
e  i  suoi  doppi,"  457-463. 
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Il  testo  mostra,  tuttavia,  come  il  comportamento  di  Vagao  e  quello  di 
Judit  non  siano  sovrapponibili.  La  diversa  statura  morale  dei  due  antago- 
nisti si  associa,  infatti,  a  due  differenti  strategie  di  comportamento.  Vagao 
mente,  si  mostra  servile  e  adulatore  nei  confronti  di  Oloferne  e,  se  neces- 
sario, nei  confronti  di  Judit,  sebbene  manipoli  l'uno  per  brama  di  potere  e 
disprezzi  l'altra  come  prigioniera  di  guerra.  Judit,  come  si  è  visto,  ricorre 
invece  alla  dissimulazione  onesta,  tace  i  suoi  fini,  ma  non  sconfessa  i  suoi 
valori.  È  in  grado  di  leggere  il  mondo  e  di  non  farsi  guardare  nel  cuore,  pur 
senza  mentire. 

Con  questa  creazione.  Federico  della  Valle  legittima,  dunque,  l'uso 
difensivo  delle  tecniche  della  persuasione,  entro  una  visione  complessiva- 
mente pessimistica  del  mondo  e  del  potere^^.  Nella  prospettiva  desolata 
messa  in  scena  nelle  sue  tragedie,  nessun  potere  terreno  può  attingere  alla 
giustizia.  Solo  ai  subordinati  e  agli  umili  è  dato  seguire  la  volontà  di  Dio. 
In  un  mondo  regolato  da  leggi  violente,  che  comportano  il  disconosci- 
mento della  virtù  e  il  controllo  oppressivo  del  pensiero  e  della  libertà  di 
coscienza,  la  dissimulazione  è  uno  strumento  fondamentale  affinché  possa 
realizzarsi  sulla  terra  il  progetto  di  Dio  sull'uomo.  Le  figure  femminili,  in 
particolar  modo,  sembrano  le  depositarie  privilegiate  della  misteriosa  e 
imperscrutabile  azione  divina,  proprio  grazie  alla  posizione  marginale  in 
cui  vorrebbe  confinarle  lo  sguardo  maschile.  La  cecità  dei  loro  interlocu- 
tori, che  non  si  curano  di  indagarne  i  pensieri  segreti,  permette,  così,  alle 
eroine  dellavalliane  di  intervenire  con  particolare  incisività  nel  dramma 
della  storia. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE  AS  CHRIST  IN  L'ADONE  VII 
THOMAS  E.  MUSSIO 


Scholars  of  Marino  have  consistently  interpreted  the  competition  between 
the  nightingale  and  the  musician  in  Canto  VII  of  L'Adone  in  a  predomi- 
nantly secular  light.  Despite  his  acknowledgement  of  the  possible  religious 
symbolism  in  the  poem  and  his  recognition  of  parallels  between  this 
episode  and  Marino's  Dicerie  sacre,  Giovanni  Pozzi  reads  the  scene  as  a  sign 
of  Marino's  acknowledgement  of  the  debate  between  different  poetic  styles 
and  his  defence  of  his  own  new  style.'  Valeria  Giannantonio  views  the 
episode,  in  which  the  musician's  victory  in  skill  ends  in  the  death  of  the 
bird,  as  demonstrative  of  human  superiority  over  all  other  creatures. 2 
Victor  Coehlo  focuses  on  Marino's  use  of  specific  terms  in  the  scene  in 
order  to  show  Marino's  consciousness  of  specific  musical  techniques  in 
vogue  during  his  time,  particularly  regarding  the  performance  of  the  toc- 
cata.-"* Yet  the  sequence  of  actions,  the  pathetic  and  dramatic  language  with 
which  Marino  imbues  the  episode,  and  the  verbal  echoes  of  Marino's  ear- 
lier works,  particularly  the  second  part  of  the  Dicerie  sacre,  as  well  as  par- 
allels within  LAdone  itself,  all  suggest  that  the  episode  is  charged  with  an 
inescapable  religious  feeling  and  significance. 

Much  of  the  passage's  difficulty  lies  in  deciphering  the  meaning  of  the 
nightingale,  both  as  a  symbol  in  Marino's  time  and  as  a  specific  entit)'  with- 
in Marino's  poem.  Is  the  nightingale  here,  with  its  imitation  and  elabora- 


Pozzi  sees  Marino  engaged  in  both  a  defence  of  his  own  poeric  st\de  that  he  asso- 
ciates with  the  nightingale's  challenges  to  the  standard  and  "equilibrate  misure" 
and  "vecchio  ritmo"  of  traditional  poetry.  He  sees  also  in  Marino  a  desire  to 
emulate  one  of  his  poetic  models,  Claudianus  (Marino,  LAdone  e  Commento, 
364-365). 
Giannantonio,  "Natura  e  arte,    108-109. 

•^Coehlo  also  notes  in  passing  the  possibilin'  that  the  competition  is  an  allegory  of 
the  sexual  encounter,  with  the  death  of  the  nightingale  signalling  sexual  climax 
and  the  coming  of  dawn  at  the  end  of  the  scene  the  necessary  parting  of^  lovers 
("The  Lutenist,"  397).  This  interpretation,  while  interesting,  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  musician's  regretful  attitude  toward  the  dead  bird,  his  blaming  him- 
self for  the  death,  and  his  burial  of  the  nightingale. 
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tion  of  the  musician's  song,  an  essentially  positive,  negative,  or  neutral  and 
naturai  figure?  If  the  nightingale  were  merely  a  natural  creature  v^ith  a  gift 
for  imitation,  Marino  would  have  no  need  to  evoke  repeatedly  the  mytho- 
logical sadness  of  the  bird:  it  is  called  "questo  querulo  augel"  (VII,  41.6; 
"this  plaintive  bird"),  "l'infelice  augellin"  (VII,  42.1;  "the  unhappy  bird"), 
and  "'1  miser  rossignuolo"  (VII,  44.4;  "the  poor  nightingale"). ^  While  other 
of  its  actions,  such  as  singing  in  sweet  supplication  for  the  return  of  the  sun 
and  listening  intently  to  the  musician's  song,  have  a  certain  interpretive 
neutrality  owing  to  their  familiarity  within  the  lyric  tradition,  the  nightin- 
gale's strange  and  unnatural  lighting  upon  the  head  of  the  musician  forces 
one  to  consider  it  more  than  a  bird.  The  musician's  grief  at  its  death  may 
be  explained  without  recourse  to  allegory,  but  his  enigmatic  gesture  of 
burying  the  bird  within  his  lute  cannot.  The  nightingale's  large  role  in  both 
the  religious  and  secular  literary  traditions  also  makes  it  a  rather  charged 
figure.  In  troubadour  poetry  the  nightingale  served  a  variety  of  functions; 
it  was  a  marker  of  the  natural  as  opposed  to  the  human;  it  also  represent- 
ed springtime,  sexuality,  and  a  renewal  of  life;5  it  was  a  companion  to  the 
mournful  lover  or  one  that  disputed  with  the  lover.^  Religious  writings 
held  it  to  be  a  mourner  of  humanity's  fall  and  a  singer  of  Christ's  incarna- 
tion and  passion,  a  symbol  of  the  contrite  human  soul,^  and  a  sign  of 
Christ's  resurrection  and  the  arrival  of  the  Easter  season. ^  It  was  also  a  sign 
of  Christ  himself  9 

In  order  to  arrive  at  Marino's  conception  of  the  significance  of  the 
nightingale  it  is  useful  to  retrace  what  critics  since  Pozzi  have  noticed: 
Marino's  reliance  on  Famiano  Strada's  Prolusiones  academicae  for  the 
nightingale  scene.'"  Strada's  text  is  couched  within  a  poetic  agon  in  which 
six  contemporary  poets,  among  whom  Castiglione  and  Bembo,  represent 
the  styles  of  Latin  auctores.  Imitating  the  style  of  Claudianus,  Castiglione 
recounts  a  story  in  which  a  lute  player,  toward  sunset,  finds  shade  beneath 

All  translations  from  Marino's  texts  cited  are  my  own. 
^Pfeffer,  The  Change  of  Philomel,  74-75,  132. 
%effer,  85-86,  103. 

'^Hodapp,  "The  Via  Mystica,"  80-87;  Okubo,  "Le  rossignol,"  82-85. 
"Okubo,  "Le  rossignol,"  82. 
^Okubo,  "Le  rossignol,"  85-93. 

^In  his  commentary  Pozzi  presents  the  whole  of  Strada's  Latin  text  (Marino, 
L'Adone  e  Commento,  366-367).  Coelho  offers  a  translation  of  52  of  Strada's  58 
lines,  omitting  a  translation  of  the  final  four  lines  describing  the  nightingale's 
death  and  lines  28-29  (Coelho,  "The  Lutenist,"  412-413). 
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a  holm-oak,  and  he  begins  to  ease  his  cares  by  playing.  Then  the  nightin- 
gale of  the  neighouring  wood,  called  the  muse  of  the  place,  the  harmless 
("inoxia")  siren,  hears  him  and  comes  near  him,  and  resting  on  the  branch- 
es just  above  him,  sings  back  to  itself  whatever  the  musician  plays.  Strada's 
version,  written  in  Latin,  continues  to  emphasize  the  competition  between 
the  two — the  musician  exploring  all  the  potential  of  sound  of  his  instru- 
ment and  the  nightingale  replying  until  its  voice  cannot  match  the  great- 
ness expressed  by  the  musician.  At  this  point  the  nightingale  dies.  Coehlo 
and  Pozzi  have  analyzed  to  a  certain  extent  the  differences  between 
Marino's  version  and  his  source  text.  Yet  there  remains  much  to  be  explored 
in  the  comparison.  Influenced  in  part  by  Petrarch's  nightingale  poems,ii 
Marino  alters  radically  the  situation  of  the  episode,  redefining  the  two  cen- 
tral characters  of  the  scene  and  the  relationship  between  them. 

One  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  Marino's  version  departs  from  its 
source  text  is  that  it  makes  explicit  that  amatory  situation  of  the  musician. 
While  the  musician  in  the  Strada's  passage  lightens  his  cares  with  his  play- 
ing (sonanti  /  lenibat  plectro  curas,  "[he]  was  playing  his  lute  and  easing 
his  cares"^^  3-4),  his  "curas"  remain  ambiguous.'-^  The  tranquillity  of  his 
song  seems  to  be  consonant  with  the  peace  he  finds  in  the  shelter  from  the 
day's  heat  that  he  finds  in  the  wood.  In  contrast,  Marino  emphasizes  the 
amatory  quality  of  the  lute  player's  music:  his  "pietoso"  ("piteous")  song 
gives  vent  to  his  "cordoglio"  ("grief").  The  musician  himself  is  described  as 
a  "solitario  amante"  (VII,  40.6;  "solitary  lover")  and  an  "innamorato  gio- 
vane" (VII,  41.3;  "enamoured  youth")  seeking  the  solace  of  solitude  in  the 
woods  at  night,  thus  evoking  the  well-known  Petrarchan  conceit.  The 
flight  of  Marino's  lover  recalls  the  speaker  in  Petrarch's  sonnet  10  who  runs 
toward  nature  and  away  from  the  "palazzi,"  "reatri"  and  "logge"  and  the 
temptations  to  virtue  that  these  locations  in  the  city  imply. •'*  Likewise, 
Marino's  musician  comes  to  the  wood  "per  involarsi  ala  città"  (VII,  41.4; 
"to  flee  from  the  city")  and  the  reality  it  embodies.  The  "shade"  of  night  is 
less  shelter  from  the  sun  than  a  flight  from  the  psychological  reality  of  the 


Marino,  L'Adone  e  Commento,  370.  Pozzi  cites  Petrarch's  sonnets  10  and  31 1. 

^  ^Throughout  this  article  I  cite  George  V.  Coelho  and  Victor  Coelho's  translation 
of  Strada's  Prolusiones  academicae  published  in  Coelho,  "The  Lutenist  and  the 
Nightingale". 

^■^The  lines  numbers  refer  to  the  excerpt  from  Strada's  text  given  by  Pozzi  in  his 
commentary  (Marino,  L'Adone  e  Commento,  366). 

For  other  examples  of  theme  of  the  lover's  flight  to  woods  see  Petrarch's  129, 
164,  176,  223,  255  in  the  Rime  sparse. 
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lover's  situation.  The  double  covering  of  the  thick  forest  and  the  dark  sky 
stresses  the  lover's  entrance  into  a  pristine  natural  world  in  which  the 
lover's  imagination  mingles:  "Tacean  le  selve  e  dal  notturno  velo  /  era  occu- 
pato in  ogni  parte  il  cielo"  (VII,  40.7-8;  "The  woods  fell  silent,  and  the  sky 
was  covered  in  every  part  by  the  night's  veil").  Because  this  world  is  closed 
off  from  the  one  he  flees,  the  lover  hopes  to  find  consolation  in  it.  His 
arrival  at  the  forest  is  a  purposeful  flight  from  something,  not  as  in  Strada's 
episode,  a  fortuitous  opportunity  to  escape  the  day's  heat. 

By  emphasizing  the  amatory  situation  of  the  musician  Marino  directs 
our  attention  to  the  lute  player's  emotional  state  and  mutes  the  theme  of 
competition  so  important  in  Strada's  version.  In  Marino's  version  the 
nightingale  is  felt  to  be  more  an  intrusion  upon  the  solitary  lover  than  a 
mere  competitor  for  musical  supremacy.  While  Strada  and  Marino  both 
feature  the  increasing  frustration  of  the  musician  at  hearing  his  music 
repeated,  Marino  stresses  throughout  the  emotional  quality  of  the  lute 
player's  song.  As  soon  as  the  musician  hears  his  notes  repeated.  Strada  has 
him  increase  the  level  of  difficulty,  without  any  reference  to  the  music's 
emotional   colouring: 

...  Plenius  ergo 

explorât  citharam  tentamentumque  futurae 
praebeat  ut  pugnae,  percurrit  protinus  omnes 
impulsa  pernice  fides  (12-15) 

(therefore  he  explores  the  lute,  and  shows  evidence  of  a  future  combat,  and 
forthwith  runs  through  all  the  strings  with  intense  gusto) 

Compare  this  with  the  similar  point  of  the  interaction  between  the 
two  in  Marino's  text: 

Quei  che  le  fila  armoniche  percote 

sente,  né  lascia  l'opra,  il  lieve  peso, 

anzi  il  tenor  dele  dolenti  note 

più  forte  intanto  ad  iterare  ha  preso"  (VII,  AA.\-A) 

(He  who  struck  the  harmonious  strings  fells  the  light  weight,  yet  does  not 
leave  off  his  work;  rather,  meanwhile,  he  began  to  repeat  more  strongly  the  tenor 
of  his  sorrowful  notes' ;  emphasis  mine) 

Marino  keeps  the  focus  on  the  mournful  quality  of  the  singer,  and 
indeed,  of  the  nightingale  itself,  as  he  reinvests  it  with  its  role  of  accompa- 
niment to  the  lover's  lament  found  in  the  lyric  tradition.'^  As  the  musician 

-'In  the  tradition  this  accompaniment  could  also  have  an  antagonistic  quality. 
Pfeffer  cites  Gaucelm's  nightingale  that  disputes  the  lover's  mournful  state  (  The 
Change  of  Philomel,  ìOò). 
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continues  to  sing,  the  sorrow  oi  both  characters  is  featured:  "Quei  canta,  e 
nel  cantar  geme  e  si  lagna,  I  e  questo  il  canto  e  'l gemito  accompagna"  (VII, 
AA.l-^;  "He  sings,  and  in  singing  groans  and  complains,  and  it  accompanies 
the  song  and  the  groaning';  emphasis  mine).  As  in  Petrarch's  sonnet  311, 
where  one  finds  the  grieving  lover  that  is  accompanied  throughout  the 
night  by  the  nightingale,  "et  tutta  notte  par  che  m'accompagne"  ("and  all 
night  it  seems  to  accompany  me"),  here  the  "miser  rossignuol"  (VII,  44.5) 
mirrors  the  emotional  state  of  Marino's  musician.  Although  Marino's  lover 
will  soon  lose  his  focus  on  his  love  and  turn  toward  defeating  the  nightin- 
gale, this  space  allows  Marino  to  establish  a  more  complex  relationship 
between  the  lover  and  the  bird. 

The  redefinition  of  the  singer  as  lover  prepares  for  Marino's  most 
important  manipulation  of  Strada's  text — the  deepening  of  the  relationship 
between  the  nightingale  and  the  man.  While  Strada  describes  the  bird 
coming  near  to  the  musician,  Marino  stresses  its  wilful  descent  from  high 
in  the  trees,  and  while  Strada  has  it  rest  on  the  branches,  Marino  has  the 
nightingale  come  to  rest  on  the  singer's  head.  Neither  Strada's  verses,  nor 
Petrarch's  two  "nightingale"  poems  can  be  sources  for  the  nightingale's 
actions  in  this  scene.  While  in  sonnets  10  and  311  the  nightingale's  lament 
is  a  reminder  of  the  speaker's  deeper  cares  and  a  spur  to  virtue,  these  poems 
depict  a  rather  loose  relationship  between  the  lover  and  the  nightingale. 
Both  figures  are  absorbed  in  their  own  sorrows,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  nightingale  has  any  deeper  interest  in  the  lover  than  in  using  his 
music  as  a  catalyst  for  the  expression  of  its  own  song.  In  contrast,  in 
Marino's  version  the  nightingale  is  pushed  to  the  centre  of  the  scene — no 
longer  is  it  merely  part  of  the  landscape,  as  in  Petrarch's  "nightingale"  son- 
nets. No  longer  is  it  a  separate,  solitary  mourner  that  only  casually  affects 
the  soul  of  the  lover.  No  longer  can  it  be  merely  a  reflection  of  the  poet  in 
love.  Now  it  is  an  active  participant  in  the  other's  sorrow.  It  descends, 
lamenting  and  repeating  to  itself  the  lover's  sorrowful  words,  having  inter- 
rupted its  own  sweet  murmuring  in  its  own  language  to  investigate  the 
intrusion  of  the  lover's  words  (VII,  42-43).  The  bird  descends  to  the  low- 
est branches  as  it  listens  and  repeats  the  words  of  the  lover,  until  it  rests  on 
the  head  of  the  lover  (VII,  43). 

Having  no  apparent  precedent  for  such  a  descent,"^  one  wonders  why 
Marino  ensures  that  the  reader  imagines  the  nightingale  progressively 


^"In  the  literature  devoted  to  this  theme,  including  Pfeffer's  extensive  study  of  the 
late  medieval  lyric  tradition,  The  Change  of  Philomel,  and  Jeni  Williams'  survey 
of  the  nightingale  in  literature.  Interpreting  Nightingales,  I  have  not  found  such 
an  instance. 
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descending  and  slowly  but  continually  drawing  near  the  lover: 

...  dale  cime  del'arbore  supreme 

scende  pian  piano  insu  i  più  bassi  rami  ... 

tanto  s'appressa  e  vola  e  non  s'arresta 

ch'alfìn  viene  a  posargli  in  su  la  testa"  (VII,  43.3-8) 

(...  it  descends  slowly  from  the  top  of  the  highest  trees  to  the  lowest  branch- 
es ...  it  so  nears  and  flies  and  does  not  cease  until  it  comes  to  rest  upon  his  head") 

While  Stradas  nightingale  simply  appears  close  to  the  singer  and 
repeats  the  notes  it  hears,  Marino's  nightingale,  in  contrast,  is  pulled  down 
to  the  lover  as  if  invited  by  the  lover's  call:  "che  par  ch'a  sé  l'inviti  e  chia- 
mi" (VII,  43.2;  "which  seems  to  call  and  invite  it  to  itself").  The  descent 
of  the  nightingale  to  the  top  the  lover's  head  appears  forced  and  unnatur- 
al. Pozzi  explains  it  as  Marino's  evocation  of  an  allegorical  icon  of  Music, 
which  featured  a  nightingale  upon  the  head  of  a  human  figure. '^  This 
explanation  is  consistent  with  Marino's  use  of  Ripa's  icons  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  poem,  particularly  in  the  cantos  of  the  "delizie."'^  Yet  it  does 
not  take  into  account  that  the  nightingale  upon  the  head  of  the  singer  is 
not  a  static  image  but  the  consequence  of  the  bird's  wilful  action.  More 
likely,  this  physical  closeness  signals  its  emotional  closeness  to  the  musi- 
cian, its  deep  participation  in  his  sorrow,  and  its  ptirity  of  motivation.  It 
does  not  seem  poised  for  a  normal  competition,  for  it  does  not  take  the 
normal  opposing  position  and  attitude  of  one  entering  into  an  agon  with 
another.  Its  descent  to  the  head  of  the  musician  is  both  a  bold  and  inno- 
cent gesture.  If  this  is  to  be  a  "pugna,"  as  Marino's  language  at  several 
points  seems  to  demand,  then  it  will  be  a  competition  of  a  different  type. 

Marino  mitigates  the  competitive  aspect  of  the  scene  further  by  stress- 
ing the  nightingale's  desire  merely  to  repeat,  imitate,  and  emulate  the 
singer.  The  nightingale's  efforts  are  evident  throughout  its  interaction  with 
the  singer.  As  it  descends  to  the  head  of  the  musician,  it  repeats  his  notes: 
"...  e  ripigliando  le  cadenze  estreme,  /  quasi  ascoltarlo  ed  emularlo  brami" 

^Marino,  L'Adone  e  Commento.,  370. 

In  his  commentary  Pozzi  sees  the  images  of  the  guardians  to  the  gardens  of  hear- 
ing (VII,  8),  taste  (VII,  96),  and  touch  (VIII,  4)  as  deriving  from  Ripa's 
Iconologia.  He  also  cites  the  images  of  Poetry  and  Music  (VII,  64)  and  Pleasure 
(VIII,  27)  as  coming  from  Ripa.  Pozzi  notes  that  other  allegorical  figures  in  these 
cantos,  however,  have  their  sources  in  Poliziano  and  Claudianus  (Marino, 
L'Adone  e  Commento,  396).  Colombo  notes  how  Marino  manipulates  the  images 
to  his  own  purposes,  often  transposing  features  of  one  of  Ripa's  icons  onto 
another  (Colombo,  Cultura  e  tradizione,  25-30). 
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(VII,  43.5-6;  "...  and  taking  up  again  its  last  cadences  seems  almost  to  wish 
to  listen  to  him  and  emulate  him")  it  continues  to  imitate,  "ad  iterare  ha 
preso"  (VII,  44.4;  "intent  on  imitating  him")  and  is  intent  on  following  the 
singer's  lead,  even  as  the  singer  intensifies  his  lament:  "...  quanto  più  pote 
/  segue  suo  stile  ad  imitarlo  inteso"  (VII,  44,  5-6;  "as  much  as  it  can,  it  fol- 
lows his  style,  intent  on  imitating  him");  it  echoes  the  musician's  lament: 
"l'altro  a  replicare  tutto  il  lamento"(VII,  45.3;  "the  other  reproducing  the 
whole  lament"),  "rifa  col  rostro"  (VII,  46.8;  "repeats  with  its  beak")  the 
musician's  notes,  and  continues  to  answer  him:  "sempre  il  seconda"  (VII, 
47.8;  "always  rejoins  him").  The  accompaniment  of  the  nightingale  to  the 
lover  found  in  the  lyric  tradition  is  intensified  to  a  degree  not  found  else- 
where. The  connection  between  the  nightingale's  sympathy  and  its  repeti- 
tion is  felt  in  Marino's  phrasing  which  describes  the  repetition  as  occurring 
even  as  the  nightingale  nears  the  lover:  "tanto  s'appressa  e  vola  e  non  s'ar- 
resta /  ch'alfin  viene  a  posargli  insu  la  testa"  (VII,  43.5-8;  "and  taking  up 
again  the  last  cadences,  it  seems  almost  to  want  to  listen  to  him  and  emu- 
late him,  as  it  flies  close,  not  stopping  until  it  comes  to  rest  upon  his 
head").  The  simultaneous  movement  toward  the  lover  and  the  repetition 
of  his  words  suggests  that  the  imitation  is  no  mere  disinterested  echo. 
Indeed,  Marino  seems  to  reinvest  the  sonic  repetition  with  Echo's  desire  for 
contact  with  her  beloved.  In  any  case,  in  this  passage  the  imitation  assumes 
a  positive  valence  that  is  absent  in  Strada's  version.  For  Strada,  the  nightin- 
gale's imitation  is  marked  by  its  virtuosity  and  garrulousness,  not  by  any 
sympathy  with  the  musician.  As  Coehlo  points  out,  Strada's  nightingale 
often  seeks  to  outdo  the  musician,  extending  its  responses  beyond  the  imi- 
tation of  the  musician.''^  In  contrast,  if  Marino's  nightingale  is  "ostinata  a 
cantar"  (VII,  47.8;  "insisting  on  singing")  and  if  it  is  called  "lo  sfìdator" 
(VII,  48.5;  'the  challenger"),  its  motivation  seems  not  to  challenge  the 
singer,  but  rather  to  sympathize  with  him:  "...  e  l'altro  a  replicar  tutto  il 
lamento  /  come  pur  del  suo  duol  voglia  dolersi'  (VII,  45.4;  "and  the  other 
to  reproduce  the  whole  lament,  as  if  it  wants  to  mourn  the  other's  mourn- 
ing \  emphasis  mine).  Indeed,  Marino  never  gives  the  bird  the  ostentation 
that  would  border  on  hubris  suggested  in  Strada's  version.  Rather,  its  per- 
sistence is  defined  by  its  nearly  servile  and  tireless — "infaticabile"  (VII,  46, 
7;  untiring) — repetition  of  the  musician. 20  If  it  exceeds  the  musician's  song. 


^^Coelho,  "The  Lutenist,"  396. 

■^^The  adjective  "infaticabile"  is  used  to  describe  the  heavenly  movement  of  the 
spheres.  See,  Marino,  Rime  amorose  ò5.  5-6  (The  editors  of  the  Rime  amorose  cite 
Dicerie  Sacre,  225  as  a  parallel). 
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"al  paragon  sovrasti"  (VII,  47.4;  "it  [the  nightengale]  might  surpass  its 
model"),  it  seems  to  do  so  without  intending  to.  Marino's  use  of  diminu- 
tives throughout  the  scene  to  describe  the  nightingale  ("augellin"  VII,  42.1; 
"linguetta"  VII,  47.7;  "augelletto"  VII,  53.1)  accentuate  not  so  much  the 
small  size  of  the  bird  but  its  innocence  and  simplicity. 

In  order  to  dramatize  this  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  nightingale  with 
the  man,  Marino  displaces  most  descriptions  of  technical  virtuosity  in  the 
scene  itself  from  the  nightingale  onto  the  singer.  This  marks  a  departure 
from  Strada's  version,  which  describes  in  detail  the  nightingale's  responses. 
For  example.  Strada  reports  the  nightingale's  third  response  to  the  musician 
in  this  way: 

Nunc  ecu  rudis  aut  incerta  canendi 

proiicit  in  longum  nulloque  plicabile  flexu 

carmen  init,  simili  serie  iungique  tenore 

praebet  iter  liquidum  labenti  e  pectore  voci, 

nunc  caesim  variât  modulisque  canora  minutis 

deiibrat  vocem  tremuloque  reciprocar  ore  (24-29) 

(And  now,  as  if  untrained  and  uncertain  she  stretches  out  a  long  burst  of  / 
song  and  begins  a  melody  that  is  repeated  without  modification.  /  And  joining  in 
the  same  mode,  /  presents  a  smooth  passage  (from  her  throat)  for  the  falling  voice. 
Now  [the  nightingale]  varies  the  song  in  short  phrases  and  clips  it  with  minute  mea- 
sures, and  responds  with  a  tremulous  mouth). ~ 

In  contrast,  in  Marino's  version  one  hears  only  briefly  of  the  way  the 
nightingale  "labirinti  di  voce  implica  e  mesce"  (VII,  48.8;  "mixes  and  ties 
in  his  labyrinth  of  sounds"),  and  even  here  the  nightingale's  response  is 
carefully  measured  according  to,  "secondo"  (VII,  48.7),  the  movements  of 
the  musician's  playing.  One  imagines  a  brief  and  controlled  variation  on 
the  player's  theme,  not  an  extended  improvisation,  as  in  Strada's  scene.  And 
if  the  nightingale  surpasses  the  song  of  the  musician,  one  imagines  that  it 
does  so  in  more  perfectly  singing  the  musician's  lament. 

Marino  places  the  detailed  description  of  the  nightingale's  virtuosity  in 
the  stanzas  preceding  the  account  of  the  competition,  a  strategy  that  pre- 
serves the  purity  of  the  nightingale's  attitude  toward  the  singer.  In 
Mercury's  preface  to  the  account,  Marino  rehearses  the  well-known  tech- 
nical virtuosity  of  the  nightingale,  borrowed  from  Strada  and,  most  likely, 
Pliny  as  well.--  Here  the  nightingale's  profane  qualities  are  described. 


Marino,  L'Adone  e  Commento,  366.  The  text  in  italics  is  my  addition  to  the 
Coehlo  translation,  which  does  not  account  for  these  lines  in  Strada's  Latin  text 
as  cited  by  Pozzi. 
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Following  Strada,  Marino  calls  it  "la  sirena  de'  boschi"  (VII,  32.4  "the 
siren  of  the  woods"),  as  well  as  "lascivetto  cantor"  (VII,  34.2;  "the  flirta- 
tious little  singer").  It  has  a  "gola  lusinghiera"  (VII,  35.1;  "charming 
throat")  and  its  tongue  is  likened  to  a  "spada"  ("sword")  of  a  fierce  and 
skilled  fencer  (VII,  36.3-4).  This  description  encourages  one  to  read  this 
nightingale  as  slightly  different  from  the  one  in  the  story,  even  though 
there  are  some  textual  connections  between  the  two.  For  instance,  Mercury 
is  prompted  to  recount  the  story  by  the  nightingales  "canto"  (VII,  40.1) 
and  the  virtuosity  that  Adonis  and  he  have  just  heard,  thus  implying  an 
obvious  generic  connection  between  the  two  birds.  In  the  account  of  the 
competition  Mercury  also  notes  the  nightingale's  "garrula  e  faconda"  (VII, 
47.7;  "garrulous  and  fertile  ")  tongue,  vaguely  evoking  the  earlier  image  of 
"lascivetto  canto"  (VII,  34.2;  "the  flirtatious  little  singer").-"*  Still,  these 
minor  connections  do  little  to  dispel  the  general  feeling  that  somehow  the 
nightingale  recounted  in  the  story  is  unique  in  its  actions  and  attitude.  If 
Mercury's  story  exemplifies  the  technical  virtuosity  of  the  nightingale's 
song  in  general,  it  more  forcefully  describes  a  unique  instance  in  which  this 
virtuosity  is  linked  to  humility  and  purity.  Even  the  adjectives  "garrula" 
and  "lascivetto"  do  not  have  a  strongly  negative  quality. 

The  description  of  the  nightingale's  sadness  and  solitariness  seems  to 
outweigh  the  sexual  and  capricious  qualities  implied  in  the  scene.  Before 
the  lover  enters  the  wood  the  nightingale  is  described  as  alone,  attentively 
awaiting  the  coming  of  dawn:  "L'infelice  augellin,  che  sovra  un  faggio  / 
erasi  desto  a  richiamare  il  giorno"  (VII,  42.1-2;  "The  unhappy  little  bird 
that  had  risen  on  a  beech  tree  to  call  back  the  day").  This,  too,  is  a  detail 
not  in  Strada's  account.  The  beech  tree  was  used  by  Petrarch  as  a  general 
sign  for  the  purity  of  the  solitary  woods  and  the  springtime.-'^  The  evoca- 
tion of  the  "faggio"  here  seems  part  of  Marino's  overall  strategy  to  place  the 
scene  within  a  lyric  context  that  recalls  the  lover's  flight  to  the  woods  at 
night.  The  sadness  of  the  bird  recalls  the  mythological  element,  which  is 
tied  closely  to  the  nightingale's  radical  solitude  and  separateness.  Its  await- 
ing the  day  and  attending  to  the  sun  were  part  of  the  lyric  repertory,  but 
this  detail  also  stresses  the  darkness  in  which  the  bird  is  shrouded.  Hence, 
it  is  significant  when  the  nightingale  descends  to  the  lover  and  breaks  its 


^^Pliny,  Natural  History,  345. 

-'Giannantonio  has  also  noted  the  connections  between  these  two  sections  of 
Marino's  treatment  of  the  nightingale  ("Natura  e  arte,"  109-1 10). 

^"^See  Petrarch's  Rime  129,  44;  176.  In  Bembo's  lyrics,  too,  the  beech  is  figure  in 
the  ideal  landscape,  as  in  sonnet  46  (Bembo,  Prose  e  rime). 
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own  solitude.  This  act  is  even  more  notable  for  its  contrast  with  the  birds 
described  in  Venus'  garden  (VII,  20-26).  Here,  through  Mercury,  Marino 
points  to  the  paradoxical  state  of  the  birds,  that  they  are  essentially  solitary, 
though  not  alone,  as  they  sing  hidden  amid  the  trees.  They  are  engaged  in 
various  dialogues  with  other  birds,  yet  they  remain  apart  and  essentially 
solitary.  This  idea  is  evoked  clearly  in  the  account  of  the  mourning  dove, 
which  Marino  calls  "solitaria,  non  sola"  (VII,  26.8;  "solitary,  but  not 
alone").  The  "tortorella"  here,  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  portrait,  does 
not  descend  from  its  branch  to  the  ruin  of  the  fallen  elm  tree  as  it  mourns 
the  loss  of  its  spouse: 

Orfano  tronco  in  secca  piaggia  aprica 

d'olmo  tocco  dal  ciel  la  tortorella 

non  cerca  no,  ma  sovra  verde  pianta 

solitaria,  non  sola,  e  vive  e  canta         (VII,  26.5-8) 

(The  turtle-dove  does  not  search  the  orphaned  trunk  of  an  elm  touched  by 
the  sky  in  the  dry  open  slope,  no,  but  flies  alone,  not  lonely  above  the  green  plant). 

Rather,  like  the  other  birds,  it  will  remain  hidden  and  alone.  Such  a 
portrait  of  "normal"  birds  makes  the  nightingale's  descent  in  Mercury's 
account  remarkable.  Indeed,  even  the  nightingale  of  Venus'  garden  is  hid- 
den and  separate  as  Adonis  listens  to  it. 

The  purity  and  humility  of  the  engaging  nightingale  contrasts  with  the 
scornful  resistance  of  the  lover  to  its  accompaniment.  The  singer's  reaction 
to  the  innocent  bird's  responses  is  characterized  as  disdainful  — "sprezzò  la 
pugna"  (VII,  46.1;  "he  scorned  the  contest");  "sdegnando  il  sonatore 
arguto"  (VII,  47.1;  "disdaining  the  penetrating  singer");  "scorno  prende" 
(VII,  48.1;  "he  feels  scorn").  This  exaggerated  reaction  points  to  the  imbal- 
ance in  the  lover.  His  flawed  relation  to  the  nightingale  is  part  of  this  larg- 
er problem,  and  this  is  reflected  in  his  intrusion  into  the  space  of  the  for- 
est. In  contrast  to  the  nightingale,  which  sings  its  gentle  laments  "dolcissi- 
mamente" (VII,  42.3;  "most  sweetly"),  the  lover  wounds  ("ferir")  the 
"secreti  silenzi"  of  the  wood  with  his  "angosciosi  accenti"  (VII,  42.6-7; 
"anguished  words").  Thus,  the  lover  "trafitto  d'Amor"  (VII,  42,  8;  "pierced 
by  Amor"),  as  he  strikes  the  air  and  infects  it  with  his  laments,  seems  out 
of  harmony  with  the  world,  sick,  and  in  need  of  correction."^  Marino  inti- 


'^■'This  imbalance  is  not  unique  to  this  episode,  but  finds  a  precedent  in  Marino's 
own  writing.  In  Part  I  of  the  Lira,  Marino  emphasizes  the  night's  horror  of  the 
lover's  anguished  "stridi:"  "...  la  notte  stessa  ha  del  mio  stato  orrore"  (Marino, 
Rime  marittime  17,  13). 
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mates  that  this  correction  is  produced  through  the  nightingale's  participa- 
tion in  the  lover's  song,  as  the  counterpoint  between  the  two  produces  a 
"bel  concento"  ("beautiful  harmony")  that  sweetens  the  universe  (VII, 
45.5-8).  The  nightingale  brings  a  sweetness  that  calms  the  lover,  returns 
nature  to  its  proper  state.  This  is  seen  in  the  contrast  between  the  effect  of 
the  lover  singing  alone,  whose  song  keeps  even  "Sonno"  (VII,  41.2)  itself 
awake,  and  that  of  the  lover  and  nightingale  together:  "...  ed  allettavan 
pigre  e  taciturne  /  vie  più  dolce  a  dormir  l'ore  notture"  (VII,  45.7-8;  "... 
and  they  enticed  the  languid  and  silent  hours  of  the  night  to  a  more  sweet 
sleep").  Now  the  song  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  sleep  that  is  fit  for 
the  night  time.  This  participation  and  correction,  with  its  Orphic  over- 
tones, however,  will  be  short-lived  because  of  the  lover's  growing  resistance. 
In  general  Marino  follows  Strada  in  noting  the  singer's  resistance  to  the 
nightingale's  participation  in  his  song.  After  a  series  of  exchanges,  both  ver- 
sions reach  a  similar  turning  point  in  the  contest  when  the  musician 
decides  that  he  will  win  or  break  his  instrument.  Yet,  while  both  versions 
conclude  by  attributing  the  failure  of  the  nightingale  to  its  smallness  and 
its  simplicity  and  naturalness,  Marino's  manipulation  of  the  stages  of  the 
contest  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  bird's  opposition  to  war  and  vio- 
lence. In  Strada's  version,  when  the  musician  produces  warlike  sounds  the 
nightingale  betrays  no  difficulty  in  matching  this  martial  quality:  "...  alter- 
nantique  sonore  /  clarat  et  infuscat,  ceu  martia  classica  pulset"  (39-40;  "... 
and  alternatively  raises  her  voice  then  lowers  it,  just  as  if  she  is  sounding 
the  battle  cry").  Only  after  the  musician  raises  his  technique  does  he  silence 
the  bird.  While  there  are  hints  of  martial  sounds  in  some  words  in  the  lute 
player's  final  passage,  such  as  "strepit"  (47;  "he  clamours",  my  translation), 
one  feels  the  stress  on  the  musician's  increased  work:  "Namque  manu  per 
fila  volar,  simul  hos  simul  illos  /  explorât  numéros  chordaeque  laborat  in 
omni  ..."  (45-46;  "For  he  flies  through  the  strings  with  his  hand,  one  mea- 
sure after  another,  /  exploring  and  working  every  string").  In  contrast,  in 
Marino's  text  when  the  singer  begins  to  imitate  the  movements  of  a  "fier 
conflitto"  ("fierce  conflict")  and  a  "confuso  assalto"  ("confused  assault") 
and  the  "bellicosi  strepiti  del'armi"  ("warlike  clanging  of  arms";  VII,  51.5- 
8)  favoured  by  Mars,  the  nightingale  fails  to  respond.  The  deleterious 
effects  of  war  and  violence  on  music  in  general  is  indicated  shortly  later  in 
the  canto  when  Mars  is  predicted  to  cause  the  ruin  of  both  sisters  of  Poetry 
and  Music  (VII,  70).  The  "timpani"  recall  the  bacchanalian  rage  described 
in  the  idyll  on  Orpheus  in  La  Sampogna,  published  in  1620: 

...  fra  i  rochi  sistri 
e  i  timpani  tonanti 
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e  tra  i  tumulti  e  gli  urli 
del  feminil  drappello 
ammutirono  i  versi  (Or^o,  1086-1090) 

(...  amidst  the  raucous  rattlers  and  the  thundering  drums  and  amidst  the 
tumult  and  the  shrieks  of  the  mob  of  women,  the  versi  fall  silent). 

Just  as  Orpheus  brings  all  of  nature  under  his  spell  except  for  a  violent 
human  element,  so  here  the  nightingale  gains  the  sympathy  of  the  world 
except  for  the  musician's.  Just  as  the  madness  of  the  ecstatic  women  drowns 
out  Orpheus'  verses,  the  enraged  musician  overwhelms  the  nightingale. 
Indeed,  Marino  stresses  the  nightingale's  victimization  by  the  musician's 
violence  and  rage. 

In  both  Strada's  and  Marino's  versions  the  musician's  resistance  to  the 
nightingale's  counterpoint  is  negative,  but  in  Marino's  episode  the  resis- 
tance is  more  pronounced.  Marino  emphasizes  the  musician's  anger  by 
having  his  last  passage,  the  one  after  the  direct  challenge  to  the  nightingale, 
extend  to  three  and  a  half  stanzas  (VII,  49-52),  compared  with  the  several 
short  exchanges  with  the  bird  up  to  that  point.  Marino  notes  that  now  the 
musician  does  not  stop  to  wait  for  the  nightingale's  response:  "Senz  alcuno 
intervallo  e  piglia  e  lassa  /  la  radice  del  manico  e  la  cima  ..."  (VII,  50.1-2; 
"Without  a  pause,  he  takes  and  leaves  the  root  and  height  of  the  neck"). 
Rather,  he  will  try  to  overwhelm  the  other,  severely  misreading  the  intent 
of  the  simple  and  natural  creature  and  revealing  an  emotional  element  not 
found  in  Strada's  passage.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  that  the  resistance 
in  Marino's  text  derives  simply  from  the  musician's  pride  in  his  technique. 
Marino's  careful  situating  of  the  scene  in  a  lyric  setting  helps  define  the 
peculiarity  of  the  musician's  strong  resistance.  While  the  lyric  tradition  has 
the  lover  inviting  the  nightingale  to  mourn  with  him,  this  lover  guards  his 
solitude.  Marino  himself  offers  a  more  traditional  view  of  the  lover- 
nightingale  relationship  in  a  poem  from  the  first  part  of  his  Lira,  in  which 
he  writes  of  his  grief  at  the  death  of  a  nightingale,  a  companion  to  his  sor- 
row: "...  e  con  dolce  armonia  talor  tempravi  /  gli  amari  accenti."  ("...  and 
with  sweet  harmony  you  often  tempered  bitter  words"). -'^  In  contrast,  in 
this  scene,  as  the  musician  becomes  aware  of  the  nightingale's  capacity  to 
respond  to  his  sorrow,  he  views  it  as  a  challenge  to  the  singularity  of  his 
song,  the  uniqueness  of  his  love,  his  desired  solitude  in  which  he  thought 
no  one  could  participate.  And,  at  a  certain  point,  he  no  longer  defends  the 
singularity  of  his  love,  but  rather  his  solitude  itself. 


Marino,  Rime  boscherecce,  90. 
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Marino  complicates  this  resistance  still  further  by  stressing  the  musi- 
cian's great  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  nightingale:  "...  per  gran  pietate  / 
l'estinto  corpicel  lavò  col  pianto"  (VII,  55.5-6;  "...  with  great  pity  [the 
musician]  bathed  the  dead  little  body  with  tears").  The  musician  is 
changed,  as  if  shaken  out  of  a  violent  rage,  and  repentant,  he  blames  him- 
self for  the  death.  Indeed,  the  concurrence  of  the  return  of  the  day  with  the 
death  of  the  bird  and  the  musician's  grief  emphasizes  this  return  to  ratio- 
nality. No  such  crisis  of  conscience  is  found  in  Strada's  episode.  Nor  does 
Strada's  musician  assume  an  active  role  in  the  mourning  or  in  the  burial  of 
the  bird  within  his  instrument.  In  contrast,  the  death  of  the  nightingale 
deeply  impresses  itself  upon  Marino's  lover,  but  not,  as  in  the  poem  from 
the  Lira  cited  above,  because  he  loses  a  companion  to  his  sorrow.  The 
musician's  sorrow  here  is  less  well  defined,  though  there  is  a  strong  sense  of 
regret  and  guilt  in  him:  "...  ed  accusò  con  lagrime  e  querele  /  non  men  ses- 
tesso  che  1  destin  crudele"  (VII,  55.7-8;  "...  and  with  tears  and  plaints  he 
blamed  himself  non  less  than  cruel  destiny").  The  musician  perceives  clear- 
ly that  the  death  of  the  nightingale  is  no  longer  a  purely  natural  event,  but 
rather  the  result  of  its  interaction  with  him.  The  acts  of  burying  the 
nightingale  within  his  instrument  and  becoming  a  witness  to  its  story  are 
tinged  with  repentance  and  conviction  about  the  nightingale's  heroism. 
This  act  of  writing  with  the  treasured  feather  of  the  nightingale  is  not 
merely  a  gratuitous  detail,  but  points  out  the  deep  irony  of  the  victory  of 
the  musician,  that  though  he  promised  to  give  up  his  instrument  if  he  did 
not  win,  he  renounces  it  anyway.  The  burial  of  the  bird  within  the  instru- 
ment implies  the  destruction  of  the  instrument.  His  desired  solitude  has 
been  converted  into  a  need  to  bear  testimony  to  another. 

The  way  in  which  Marino  alters  Strada's  description  of  the  nightin- 
gale's death  itself  ennobles  it.  Pliny  may  be  the  source  of  both  Strada's  and 
Marino's  text,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  death  of  the  nightingale.  Pliny  writes 
that  nightingales  often  competed  in  singing  with  each  other  to  the  death.-^ 
Yet  rather  than  having  the  nightingale  die  suddenly  at  the  height  of  the 
contest  ("summo  in  certamine")  and  fall  onto  the  lute  of  the  victor  ("vic- 
toris  cadit  in  plectrum"),  as  in  Strada's  verse,  Marino  stresses  the  growing 
weariness  that  leads  to  the  nightingale's  death:  "e  langue  e  sviene  e 
'nfìevolisce  e  scoppia"  (VII,  54.4;  "  and  it  languishes  and  faints,  weakens 
and  collapses").  As  it  tires  in  the  long  struggle,  it  is  called  "povero  augel" 
(VII,  54.3).  Its  "dilicato  spirito"  is  released  from  its  "lingua,"  thus  imply- 
ing the  nobility  of  its  human-like  soul.  As  the  musician  mourns  it,  he 


■^'^^Pliny,  Natural  History,  345. 
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recalls  the  nightingale's  heroic  constancy  and  strength,  even  as  it  dies:  "ed 
ammirando  il  generoso  ingegno,  /  fin  negli  aliti  estremi  invitto  e  forte" 
(VII,  56.1-2;  "and  admiring  the  generous  genius,  strong  and  unconquered 
up  to  its  last  breaths").  Its  will  remains  unconquered-only  the  frailty  of  its 
body  succumbs.  The  positive  valence  of  "generoso"  stresses  the  nightin- 
gale's desire  to  serve,  seen  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  passage. 

What  emerges  from  this  close  analysis  of  Marino's  redaction  of  Stradas 
text  is  that  while  Strada  is  concerned  primarily  with  a  competition  in  musi- 
cal technique,  Marino  imbues  the  story  with  pathos.  In  Marino's  version 
the  musician  is  much  more  than  a  technician,  and  the  nightingale  becomes 
a  heroic  figure.  Clearly,  the  passage  bears  more  than  the  influence  of  Strada 
and  Pliny  alone.  Petrarch's  nightingale  poems  figure  here,  but  Marino's 
episode  seems  to  transform  the  nightingale  of  the  lyric  tradition  into  some- 
thing more  noble,  perhaps  even  akin  to  Petrarch's  phoenix.^s  Indeed, 
Marino's  treatment  of  the  nightingale  here  differs  from  his  exploration  of 
the  figure  in  his  early  poetry.  Marino's  "nightingale"  poems  in  the  first  part 
of  his  Lira,  published  in  1602,  describe  the  bird  in  the  traditional  way:  as 
a  harbinger  of  springtime,  an  inspiration  to  the  poet,  a  singer  of  love  that 
represents  the  world  outside  the  world  of  politics.  Still,  some  of  the  lan- 
guage in  these  lyrics  anticipates  the  passage  in  L'Adone.  In  sonnet  4,  the 
nightingale  is  said  to  call  back  the  dawn  (as  in  VII,  42,  3-4);  in  the  same 
poem  Marino  refers  to  its  "infaticabil  canto"  ("tireless  singing"),  which  cor- 
responds to  "infaticabile  mostro"  (VII,  46.7;  "tireless  creature"),  and  its 
"spirto  divin"  which  is  linked  to  "dilicato  spirto"  (VII,  54.8).  The  themes 
of  competition  in  song,  imitation,  and  death  are  also  found  in  these  early 
poems  relating  to  the  nightingale.-''  Yet  none  of  these  poems  portrays  the 
nightingale  in  so  heroic  a  way  and  in  so  close  a  relationship  with  humani- 
ty. I  suggest  that  Marino's  nightingale  here  is  strongly  coloured  by  the 


"I  have  argued  elsewhere  that  while  the  phoenix  generally  symbolizes  Laura,  in 
Petrarch's  canzone  323  it  must  signify  something  greater  than  Laura,  Christ;  see 
Mussio,  "The  Phoenix  Narrative").  Okubo  cites  a  religious  poem  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  conflates  the  nightingale  with  the  phoenix  ("Le  rossignol,"  83). 

^In  sonnet  2  the  idea  of  a  "sfida"  is  present,  between  the  nightingale  and 
"Progne,"  recalling  the  mythological  aspect  of  the  story.  In  sonnet  3  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  is  imitated  by  Eco  herself  The  smallness  of  the  bird  is  evoked  in 
"picciola  piuma"  in  sonnet  4.  The  idea  of  danger  and  the  threat  of  death  are  pre- 
sent in  both  sonnets  2  and  5.  In  the  former  the  nightingale  chastises  from  with- 
in the  forest  the  hunter's  "inganni."  In  the  latter  the  nightingale  is  invited  by  the 
poet  to  leave  the  forest  of  the  oaks  for  the  myrtles  and  vines  (Marino,  Rime 
boscherecce,  28-31). 
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poet's  awareness  of  the  long  tradition  of  Christian  symbolism  attached  to 
this  bird.  Indeed,  his  new  nightingale  recalls  his  treatment  of  Christ  as 
"musico"  in  the  second  part  of  the  Dicerie  sacre. 

The  cantos  of  the  "delizie"  clearly  return  to  the  material  that  Marino 
had  treated  in  the  Dicerie  sacre  published  in  1614.^*^  Both  the  Dicerie  sacre 
and  this  group  of  cantos  include  a  discourse  on  human  perfection  (VI,  9f; 
Dicerie  \,  106-119  and  Dicerie  U,  233-237),  the  correspondence  between 
the  human  body  and  the  structure  of  the  universe  (VI,  12-13;  Dicerie  II, 
234-235),  a  description  of  painting  and  a  catalogue  of  painters  (VI,  54-57; 
Dicerie  I,  93),  a  discussion  of  the  analogy  between  the  sun  and  God  (VI, 
99f;  Diceriel,  99-106),  the  vanity  of  Annone  (VII,  25;  DicerieW,  IGA)  and 
the  distinction  between  good  music  and  "metro  lascivo"  (VII,  2,  1;  Dicerie 
II,  292).  Many  other  parallels  could  be  adduced.  Guardiani  holds  that  the 
1614  version  of  the  poem  already  certainly  included  cantos  I,  III,  VIII, 
XVII,  and  XVII  and  that  in  the  period  before  1616  Marino  inserted  much 
new  material,  including  the  group  of  cantos  VI-VIII.-^'  Hence,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  of  the  details  of  language  and  theme  found  in  the 
nightingale  episode  in  L'Adone  echo  Marino's  treatment  of  music  in  the 
Dicerie  sacre.  More  significant,  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  nightingale 
itself  are  also  featured  in  Marino's  explication  of  Christ  as  divine  "musico." 

In  Part  II  of  the  Dicerie  sacre  Marino  figures  Christ  as  the  "musico" 
who  came  to  restore  the  musical  harmony  of  the  universe  that  had  fallen 
into  discordance:  "...  nel  bel  principio  de'  tempi,  appena  incominciato  il 
concerto,  ecco  chi  lo  guasta  e  disturba.  ...  Volgendo  l'uomo  l'animo  al  mal- 
vagio essempio  e  porgendo  l'orecchio  alla  diabolica  suggestione,  si  desviò 
dalla  sua  parte"  (253;  "...  in  the  beautiful  beginning  of  time,  the  concert 
barely  begun,  behold  the  one  who  disturbs  and  ruins  it ...  Man,  turning  his 
spirit  to  the  evil  example  [of  Lucifer] ,  and  heeding  the  devil's  temptation, 
he  veered  from  his  part").  The  central  myth  that  Marino  employs  to  con- 
vey this  idea  of  Christ  as  restorative  "musico"  is  that  of  Pan  and  Siringa  that 
tells  of  the  nymph  Siringa's  resistance  to  the  god's  love.  Pan  is  forced  to  fall 
in  love  with  Siringa  who,  "sicome  selvaggia  e  ritrosa"  ("untamed  and  resis- 
tant"), flees  and  is  transformed  into  a  "palustre  canna"  ("wetland  reed")  out 


•^^Pozzi  notes  the  symbolic  publication  of  the  Dicerie  Sacre  on  15  April  1614,  only 
two  weeks  after  the  publication  of  Part  III  of  the  Lira.  Pozzi  concludes  from 
internal  and  external  evidence  that  Marino  composed  Part  III  of  the  Dicerie  in 
1609  and  Part  I  in  1613.  Given  Part  IPs  complexity.  Pozzi  places  its  composition 
between  1607  and  1612  (Marino,  Dicerie  sacre,  22-28) 

■-'Guardiani,  La  meravigliosa  retorica,  84-89. 
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of  which  Pan  constructs  the  "sonora  sampogna"  ("sonorous  bagpipe"). 
With  this  instrument  he  then  expresses  his  "poco  fehci  amori"  ("hardly 
happy  love";  211).  In  Marino's  scheme  Pan  is  Christ.  Both  are  sons  of  God: 
"Pan  fu  figliuolo  di  Demogorgone:  Cristo  è  figliuolo  del  Padre  eterno" 
(215;  "Pan  was  the  son  of  the  Demigorgon:  Christ  is  the  son  of  the  eternal 
Father").  Like  Pan,  Christ  had  two  natures  joined  together  (216).  Having 
fallen  in  love  with  "umana  natura"  and  "compassato  di  mille  strali  il  cuore" 
(217;  "his  heart  heavy  with  a  thousand  arrows"),  Pan  follows  it  "di  Cielo 
in  terra"  ("from  Heaven  to  earth"),  much  as  Christ  descended  from  heav- 
en. Just  as  Pan  pursues  the  resistant  nymph,  Christ  follows  the  "ingrata  e 
sconoscente"  ("ungrateful  and  unthankful")  soul,  that  "lo  schifa  e  disprez- 
za" ("spurns  and  despises  him")  until  he  arrives  tired  "all'amaro  fiume  della 
sua  passione"  ("at  the  bitter  river  of  his  passion";  218).  Just  as  Pan  makes 
"un  musicale  stromento"  from  seven  reeds  and  "canta,  anzi  deplora  e 
piagne"  his  wasted  love,  so  the  "afflitto  e  addolorato"  ("afflicted  and  sad- 
dened"), Christ,  still  in  love  with  humanity,  composes  through  his  human 
voice  his  last  utterances,  "le  sette  bellissime  ed  affettuosissime  canzonette" 
("the  seven  most  beautiful  and  loving  songs")  that  he  sings  "sopra  la  Croce" 
("upon  the  Cross";  218). 

The  description  of  this  Pan-Christ  reverberates  with  the  nightingale  of 
Canto  VII:  in  both  one  finds  the  emphasis  on  sadness  and  passion,  the 
apparent  love  for  a  resistant  beloved,  the  generosity  of  spirit  in  the  lover  and 
the  willing  descent  to  participate  in  the  beloved's  anguished  condition  and, 
of  course,  the  sweet  singing.  While  these  points  of  contact  also  may  suggest 
links  to  the  love  situation  in  the  lyric  tradition,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
nightingale  figures  the  poet  in  love.  In  this  episode  the  musician  himself  is 
established  quite  clearly  as  the  lover.  The  nightingale  cannot  be  a  second 
lover,  in  the  traditional  sense,  coming  to  comfort  the  other.  Nor  could  it  sig- 
nify Amor  as  the  lover's  companion,  for  its  dolorous  state,  its  humility,  and 
its  heroic  death  do  not  accord  with  the  common  portraits  of  Amor.  The 
nightingale's  human-like  song,  its  constancy  and  heroism  even  as  it  suffers 
and  dies,  and  its  humility  all  align  it  with  the  Christ  of  the  Dicerie  sacre. 

The  description  of  the  variety  and  range  of  the  nightingale's  song  in 
the  octaves  leading  up  the  recounted  episode  (VII,  33-36)  bears  unusually 
strong  traces  of  Marino's  treatment  of  the  human  voice  in  the  Dicerie  II 
(263).  Just  as  the  human  voice  can  stop  at  a  moment  ("si  tronca")  so  can 
the  nightingale's  ("tronca  la  voce,"  VII,  33.3);  just  as  it  turns  ("torce")  and 
"va  serpendo"  so  does  the  nightingale  turn  "torce"  its  voice  (VII,  33.4). 
Both  the  human  voice  and  that  of  the  nightingale  pick  up  their  songs  at 
once  ("ripiglia,"  VII,  33.3).  Both  can  rise  skilfully  by  scales  and  can  plum- 
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met  sharply.  The  voice  is  described  thus:  "...spesso  da  monte  a  valle  a  piom- 
bo, o  di  salto,  or  per  alquanti  gradi,  o  per  tutta  la  scala  de'  suoni  si  precipi- 
ta' ("...  often  from  mountain  to  valley  precipitously,  either  in  one  leap  or 
by  some  steps,  or  it  descends  through  the  whole  range  of  tones").  Compare 
this  to  the  description  of  nightingale's  rising  and  falling:  "...  ondeggiando 
per  gradi,  in  alto  essala,  /  e  poich'  alquanto  si  sostiene  e  folce,  /  precipitosa 
a  piombo  alfìn  si  cala"  (VII,  35.4-6;  "...  undulating  by  degrees,  exhales 
upward,  and  after  it  is  raised  a  while,  at  last  it  fall  precipitously  down"; 
emphasis  mine).  The  human  voice  varies  its  style:  "qui  languida  e  fioca, 
colà  gagliarda  e  sostenuta,  colà  tarda  e  restia,  qui  Juggitiva  e  veloce,  altrove 
grave  e  profonda,  altrove  acuta  e  sottile"  ("here  languid  and  weak,  there 
robust  and  sustained,  there  slow  and  reluctant,  here  fleet  and  fleeing,  in 
some  places  serious  and  profound,  in  others  shrill  and  subtle",  emphasis 
mine).  The  nightingale  is  described  in  similar  terms:  "or  languido,  or  sub- 
lime /  varia  stil,  pause  affrena  &  fughe  affretta'  (VII,  34.5-6;  "Now  languid, 
now  sublime,  it  varies  his  style,  it  pulls  back  and  then  hastens  the  fugué'; 
emphasis  mine).  The  marvel  ol  the  human  voice  is  further  linked  to  the 
nightingale  in  the  greatness  of  each  one's  voice  in  relation  to  its  size:  "Vince 
di  grandezza,  poiché  presupposta  la  piccolezza  del  corpo  dell'uomo,  la  sua 
voce  in  comparazione  delle  bestie  è  molto  maggiore"  {Dicerie  Sacre,  262; 
"In  comparison  to  the  other  animals  the  voice  of  man  surpassed  their  voic- 
es in  greatness,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  human  body").  Similarly, 
the  nightingale  stirs  wonder  because  of  the  power  of  its  voice,  as  Mercury 
notes  in  his  rhetorical  question:  "Diresti  mai  che  tanta  lena  unisse  /  in  sì 
poca  sostanza  un  spiritello"  (VII,  38.5-6;  "Would  you  have  ever  said  that  a 
little  spirit  could  invite  so  much  wind  [lena]  in  so  little  substance")? 
Finally,  both  the  nightingale  and  the  human  voice  can  sound  very  much 
like  instruments.  The  nightingale  is  capable  of  imitating  many  instru- 
ments: "...  ch'imita  insieme  e  'nsieme  in  lui  s'ammira  /  cetra  flauto  liuto 
organo  e  lira"  (VII,  34.7-8;  "so  that  in  imitates  together  the  zither,  flute, 
lute,  organ,  and  lyre,  and  in  him  all  are  admired  together").  In  the  Dicerie 
II  Marino  remarks  that  instruments  such  as  the  lyre,  pipes,  and  organ 
(262)  are  modeled  on  the  human  voice. 

The  similarities  in  his  treatment  of  the  human  voice  and  the  nightin- 
gale suggest  Marino's  attempt  to  link  nightingales  generally  to  the  human 
voice.  These  parallels  seem  to  override  the  other  portrait  of  the  nightingale 
presented  in  the  Dicerie  II,  that  of  an  imperfect  imitator  that  could  not 
reproduce  the  human  voice  (264)."*-  This  is  not  so  much  a  re-evaluation  of 

■^^  Giannantonio  bases  her  view  of  the  inferiority  of  the  nightingale  on  this  passage 
from  the  Dicerie. 
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the  nightingale  in  nature  as  an  indication  that,  since  the  nightingale  signi- 
fies more  than  the  natural  bird  in  the  passage,  it  most  likely  signifies 
humanity. 

If  the  nightingale  generally  is  a  sign  of  humanity,  then  the  strange 
nightingale  of  Mercury's  account  may  be  viewed  as  Christ  incarnate.  The 
excellence  of  this  particular  nightingale's  song  which  "al  paragon  sovrasti" 
(VII,  47.4;  "surpasses  its  example"),  as  well  as  this  nightingale's  unusual 
servitude  toward  the  musician,  supports  the  view  of  the  nightingale  as 
Christ,  who  is  a  kind  of  perfected  humanity  on  the  one  hand  and  a  hum- 
bled God  on  the  other.  Marino's  apparent  separation  of  the  particular 
nightingale  from  the  one  that  Adonis  actually  hears  in  the  garden — one 
only  knows  about  this  nightingale  through  Mercury's  account — supports 
this  view.  This  nightingale,  one  imagines,  has  all  the  talent  of  the  one  in 
Venus'  garden,  but  its  attitude  is  strikingly  different  from  the  common 
nightingale.  The  resistant  musician,  then,  becomes  another  Siringa,  sign  of 
the  resistant  humanity  that  is  in  need  of  salvation.  The  musician  represents 
humankind,  solipsistic,  discordant,  and  caught  in  a  dark  wood.  Many  of 
the  details  of  the  nightingale's  relation  to  the  musician  confirm  Marino's 
interest  not  only  in  returning  to  the  language  of  the  Dicerie  II  but  also  in 
reinserting  the  theme  of  Christ  as  redemptive  singer  in  this  passage  in 
L'Adone. 

The  heroism  of  both  the  nightingale  and  Christ  is  characterized  by 
their  compassion  for  the  anguished  other.  In  the  first  moment  of  the 
nightingale  passage,  the  nightingale's  sadness  and  sweet  song  are  linked  to 
its  attentiveness  to  the  coming  of  the  sun.  Marino  had  complicated  this  typ- 
ically lyric  posture  in  the  DicerieW  when  he  compared  the  mythical  account 
of  the  swan's  gestures  to  those  of  Christ.  If  the  mythical  and  lyrical  "Cigno" 
honours  and  attends  to  the  sun  in  "Febo,"  this  other  swan,  Christ,  awaits 
the  word  of  God  himself  figured  in  the  sun.  Christ,  then,  dedicated  to  the 
"Sole  della  giustizia"  ("Sun  of  justice"),  makes  himself  a  "swan,"  that  is  mor- 
tal, "per  dolore  della  rovina  dell'uomo"  ("out  of  grief  for  the  ruin  of  man") 
{Dicerie  II  335).  Hence,  the  bird's  adoration  of  the  sun  becomes  a  sign  of 
Christ's  pity  for  humankind  and  his  willingness  to  descend  into  humanity 
in  order  to  justify  it.  When  read  in  the  light  of  this  passage,  the  nightin- 
gale's enigmatic  interest  in  the  musician,  its  breaking  its  own  solitude,  and 
its  descent  to  the  head  of  the  musician  can  be  explained  as  Christ's  wilful 
descent  into  intimate  and  caring  dialogue  with  humanity,  a  process  that 
ends  with  his  crucifixion.  Its  sadness  then  can  be  viewed  as  other  than 
merely  a  vague  but  persistent  gesture  toward  the  tragic  myth — now  it  can 
be  seen  as  embodying  Christ's  compassion  for  humanity. 
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The  nightingale's  interaction  with  the  musician  is  clearly  more  than  a 
competition.  It  is  characterized  as  "pugna"  (VII,  54.2;  VII,  46.1).  While 
"pugna"  certainly  was  used  by  Marino  to  mean  competition,  even  a  musi- 
cal composition,  the  word  also  describes  Christ's  vocation  in  the  service  of 
humankind,  and  Marino  uses  it  thus  in  the  Dicerie  II.  Citing  the  Gospel 
of  John,  Marino  writes  of  Christ's  weariness:  ''fatigatus  ex  itinere,  quando 
nel  fiero  abbattimento  di  questa  pugna  mortale,  che  vivo  sangue  sudare  gli 
ha  fatto"  (360;  "wearied  from  the  journey,  when  in  the  fierce  destruction 
of  this  battle  that  made  him  sweat  living  blood").  The  emphasis  on  the 
"pugna  mortale"  points  most  obviously  to  Christ's  death  on  the  cross,  but 
it  also  described  his  whole  experience  as  man,  as  the  connection  in  the 
above  citation  between  the  "pugna"  and  Christ's  "journey"  implies.  The 
weariness  noted  in  Christ  suggests  not  only  the  weakness  of  the  human 
body  but  also  the  great  resistance  to  his  message-his  song-that  he  faced  in 
his  journey.  Although  Marino  stresses  the  positive  effect  of  Christ's  words 
on  his  listeners, ^-^  he  acknowledges  that  they  can  irritate  the  proud  soul:  "... 
provocava  i  sospiri  e  le  lagrime,  moveva  a  dolore,  a  sdegno,  ad  orrore,  ..." 
(275-276;  "...  he  provoked  sighs  and  tears,  he  moved  to  grief,  to  disdain, 
to  horror  ...").  For  his  words,  Christ  is  shunned  and  mistreated:  "...  lo  schi- 
fa e  disprezza,  ma  l'ingiuria  e  tormenta"  (218;  "[the  people]  shun  and 
despise  him,  and  hurt  and  torment  him").  Such  scorn  and  disdain,  one 
recalls,  typify  musician's  resistant  attitude  toward  the  nightingale's  partici- 
pation in  his  song,  a  resistance  that  causes  the  nightingale's  body  to  weak- 
en and  tire. 

The  alternation  of  the  musician  and  the  nightingale  does  produce  a 
"bel  concento"  (VII,  45.5;  "beautiful  harmony").  Yet  at  this  point  the  play- 
er has  not  reached  the  height  of  his  flight  and  resistance.  He  simply  allows 
the  nightingale  to  join  him.  The  "concento"  produced  by  the  two  recalls 
Marino's  comparison  in  the  Dicerie  II  of  the  interaction  between  Christ 
and  the  thief  to  the  concourse  of  two  birds,  "un  paragone  di  due  uccellet- 
ti canori,  che  sopra  due  arboscelli  concertandosi,  insieme  contrapun- 
teggiano a  gara"  (342;  "a  comparison  between  two  melodious  birds,  that 


-'-'Of  his  voice  Marino  writes:  "Ma  se  dolce  e  soave  in  tutto  il  corso  della  sua  vita 
fu  la  voce  di  Cristo,  dolcissima  e  soavissima  è  oggi  nel  tempo  della  passione:  e  se 
mentr'egli  visse  in  terra,  ebbe  sempre  gran  forza  la  sua  parola,  grandissima  è  da 
dire  che  n'abbia  oggi  mentre  morendo  pende  in  Croce  ..."  {Dicerie  II,  277;  "But 
if  Christ's  voice  was  dolce  and  mild  through  the  course  of  his  whole  life,  most 
sweet  and  mild  is  it  today  in  the  hour  of  his  suffering:  and  if  while  he  lived  on 
earth,  his  word  always  had  great  force,  most  great  is  its  force  while  dying  he 
hangs  upon  the  Cross"). 
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singing  in  concert  above  the  little  trees,  were  responding  to  each  in  com- 
petition"). Marino  expands,  imagining  Christ  on  the  cross  as  the  "vedova 
tortorella"  ("the  widowed  turtle-dove")  that,  having  lost  its  consort,  scorns 
happy  places  and  lights  upon  a  "sfrondata  pianta"  (343;  "leafless  tree")  and 
the  thief  as  a  "rondinella"  ("lark")  that  returns  to  health  in  the  springtime. 
Here  the  "gara"  produces  "concento"  because  the  thief  has  broken  his  resis- 
tance to  Christ  and  asked  forgiveness.  The  "concento"  produced  in  the 
interaction  between  the  musician  and  the  nightingale  is  more  difficult  to 
gauge.  One  could  easily  imagine  that  the  "concento"  refers  to  the  beautiful 
sounds  produced  separately  by  the  musician  and  the  nightingale.  Yet  one 
should  recall  that  the  anguished  cries  of  the  lover  alone  were  out  of  tune 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  place.  The  "bel  concento"  seems  to  arise  despite 
the  mildly  resistant  attitude  of  the  one  to  the  other's  song.  As  long  as  he 
lets  the  nightingale  sing  with  him  his  song  is  somehow  freed  from  its  dis- 
cord. Only  when  he  denies  the  nightingale  all  dialogue  with  himself  is  the 
"soave  e  dilletevol  canto"  (VII,  55.2;  "sweet  and  delightful  song")  lost. 

The  imbalance  in  the  soul  that  the  musician's  resistance  implies  is 
anticipated  in  the  Dicerie  II.  Here  Marino  notes  that  the  soul  that  "non  si 
compunge  e  non  compiange"  ("he  does  not  feel  remorse  and  feel  pity")  by 
Christ's  singing  both  in  life  and  in  dying  is  "vie  più  crudele  che  Tigre" 
("more  cruel  than  a  tiger";  284). ^'^  Marino  pursues  this  idea  by  concluding 
that  whoever  does  not  find  "solazzo"  ("relief  ")  in  this  "piacevol  diporto 
musicale"  ("pleasant  musical  recreation")  has  a  discordant  soul:  "gli  spiriti 
abbia  del  tutto  fra  se  stessi  discordanti"  ("has  within  themselves  complete- 
ly discordant  spirits";  284).  The  guilt  of  the  musician  after  the  death  of  the 
nightingale  and  his  apparent  conversion — he  seems  to  give  up  the  plec- 
trum for  the  quill — points  to  his  acknowledgement  of  a  previous  internal 
discord  and  his  entrapment  in  the  world  of  appearances.  Indeed,  the  exag- 
gerated reaction  of  the  musician  and  is  brilliant  assault  on  the  simple  bird 
recalls  another  "pugna"  to  which  Marino  refers  in  the  Dicerie  II,  that 
between  Satan,  arrayed  in  the  world's  glory,  with  Christ,  "vestito  di  viltà" 
("clothed  with  lowliness").  While  the  devil  comes  with  a  "stromento  pom- 
poso" ("garish  instrument")  but  hides  his  internal  bitterness  and  discord, 
Christ  arrives  in  rags  and  with  a  "cetera  vile"  ("lowly  lyre";  309),  his 
majesty  hidden.  Though  no  one  would  suspect  who  he  is,  he  conquers  his 


The  image  of  the  cruel  soul  resistant  to  music  is  used  also  in  the  introduction 
to  Canto  VII:  "...né  cor  la  Scizia  ha  barbaro  cotanto  /  se  non  è  tigre,  a  cui  non 
piaccia  il  canto"  (VII,  1,  7-8;  "...  nor  does  Scythia  have  so  barbarous  a  heart,  if 
not  that  of  a  tiger,  that  the  song  does  not  please"). 
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garish  competitor  with  his  death.  Christ  sings  "dolcissimamente"  (310), 
and  through  his  death  defeats  the  devil  and  frees  the  soul  from  the  "romori 
del  mondo  traditore  e  gli  allettamenti  de'  piaceri  sensibili"  (286;  "noises  of 
the  betraying  world  and  the  temptations  of  the  senses'  pleasures").  Just  so, 
the  nightingale's  sweet  and  simple  song — it  sings  "dolcissimamente"  (VII, 
42.3)— contrasts  with  the  flashy  and  unbalanced  playing  of  the  musician 
and  ultimately  conquers  it. 

Much  of  the  resistance  of  the  musician  to  the  nightingale  in  this 
"pugna"  is  figured  as  flight.  The  musician  attempts  to  keep  himself  apart 
from  the  participation  of  the  nightingale.  As  soon  as  the  nightingale 
repeats  his  song,  he  moves  to  more  difficult  and  complex  techniques,  his 
fingers  often  suggesting  flight  itself:  "Volge  le  chiavi,  i  nervi  tira  e  scende  / 
con  passata  maggior  fino  ala  rosa"  (VII,  48.3-4;  "He  turns  the  keys,  pulls 
the  strings  and  descends  with  greater  speed  all  the  way  to  the  rose")  and 
"con  crome  in  fuga  e  sincope  a  traverso  /  pose  ogni  studio  a  variare  il  verso" 
(VII,  49.7-8;  "with  eighth  notes  in  fugue  and  syncopation  throughout  he 
placed  every  effort  to  vary  the  verse";  emphasis  mine).  Just  so,  Marino  had 
figured  as  flight  Siringa's  resistance  to  Pan  and  that  of  the  human  soul  to 
Christ.  Indeed,  the  descent  into  the  body  and  Christ's  mission  is  figured  as 
a  pursuit:  "Seguendo  adunque  ingrata  e  sconscente,  dico  l'anima  fuggitiva" 
(218;  "Following  then  the  ungrateful  and  thankless  one,  I  mean  the  flee- 
ing soul").  Marino  expands  upon  this  theme  when  he  cites  Christ's  words 
to  God  the  Father  in  accepting  the  task  of  saving  humankind,  Marino 
writes:  "Corsi  peregrinando  dietro  alla  fuga  di  questa  ingrata  per  la  traccia 
dei  miei  dolori  a  passi  di  gigante  e  correndo  giubiliva  e  gioiva"  (278;  "As  a 
pilgrim  I  ran  afiier  the  flight  of  this  ingrate,  through  the  path  of  my  suffer- 
ing with  the  steps  of  a  giant,  and  running  I  rejoiced  and  exalted").  The 
stress  is  on  Christ's  persistent  and  patient,  and  even  joyous  pursuit  of 
humanity,  even  to  his  death. 

The  nightingale's  relation  to  Christ  is  most  evident  in  the  description 
of  its  heroic  suffering  and  death.  Constant  in  its  will,  the  nightingale  con- 
tinues to  desire  to  answer  the  musician,  even  to  its  death,  and  Marino 
likens  the  beauty  of  its  voice  to  a  dying  torch: 

Così  quai  face  che  vacilla  e  manca, 

e  maggior  nel  mancar  luce  raddoppia, 

dala  lingua  che  mai  ceder  non  volse 

il  dilicato  spirito  si  sciolse"  (VII,  54.5-8) 

(Thus  like  a  torch  that  vacillates  and  grows  weak  and  in  its  weakness  redou- 
bles greater  light,  the  delicate  spirit  was  loosed  from  the  tongue  that  never  want- 
ed to  yield) 
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Marino  had  used  this  precise  image  in  the  Dicerie  II  to  portray  Christ's 
loving  words  as  he  died  on  the  cross:  "Quasi  fiaccola  che  giunta  presso  al 
consumarsi,  gitta  maggior  vampo  di  luce  ...  mentre  all'ora  estrema  si  avvi- 
cina, infinem  dilexit  eof  {Dicerie  II  334;  "As  a  little  torch  that  is  near  con- 
suming itself  throws  a  greater  flash  of  light  ...  while  he  nears  his  last  hour, 
he  loved  them").  This  is  not  simply  a  casual  reuse  of  a  stock  image,  for  in 
both  passages  the  beauty  in  death  is  linked  to  the  singer's  constancy  of  will 
toward  his  object.  Christ  will  continue  to  cherish  humanity  even  "all'ora 
estrema"  of  his  suffering,  and  only  the  frailty  of  its  body  will  force  the 
nightingale  to  be  silent.  In  both  passages  the  singers  are  portrayed  as 
patient  victims  of  violence  who  betray  no  trace  of  ill  will  toward  their 
"adversaries."  Both  express  growing  weakness  and  the  contrast  between 
their  heroic  spirit  and  their  frail  bodies.  Both  "languish"  as  they  near  death. 
The  "povero"  nightingale  "langue  e  sviene  e  'nfievolisce  e  scoppia"  (VII, 
54.4;  "languishes  and  faints,  weakens  and  collapses")  much  as  Christ  "in 
legno  secco  languisce..."  {Dicerie  II,  343;  "languishes  on  the  dry  wood"). 

Even  as  he  is  persecuted  Christ  remained  constant  in  his  love.  Much  as 
Christ's  sadness  is  tempered  by  great  love  expressed  in  his  words,  the 
nightingale's  grief  is  allayed  by  its  singing.  In  the  Dicerie  II  Marino  com- 
pares the  nightingale's  song  itself  to  one  of  Christ's  seven  utterances  on  the 
cross.  Like  the  mythical  Philomena,  Christ,  expressing  a  sense  of  aban- 
donment, calls  out  to  his  father  as  he  is  tortured  by  human  blindness.  Like 
the  nightingale,  Christ  tempers  his  sadness  with  a  great  love  that  gives  his 
song  sweetness.  Marino  pursues  the  analogy  between  the  bird  and  Christ 
still  further,  offering  an  etymology  of  the  name  "philomena:"  "O  quanto 
ben  conviensi  a  Cristo  questo  nome  amoroso,  poiché  Filomena  altra  cosa 
non  significa  che  dolcezza  e  melodia  d'Amore"  (357;  "O  how  well  this  lov- 
ing name  fits  Christ,  since  Philomena  means  nothing  other  than  the  sweet- 
ness and  melody  of  Love").  This  extended  analogy  between  the  nightingale 
and  Christ  as  "musico"  suggests  the  importance  of  the  nightingale  in 
Marino's  imagination  as  a  figure  for  Christ.  Indeed,  it  serves  as  a  figure  for 
Christ  also  in  the  Diceriel,  where  the  Philomena's  embroidery  is  related  to 
Christ's  shroud,  which  is  a  visual  marker  of  his  passion  (161-162) 

The  connection  between  the  nightingale's  interest  in  the  musician  and 
Christ's  love  for  humanity  is  signalled  at  the  end  of  the  episode  at  which 
Marino  virtually  repeats  the  idea  voiced  in  the  Dicerie  II  that  holds  that  the 
"vero  maestro  della  musica  è  Amore"  (218;  "the  true  master  of  music  is 
Love").  Mercury  concludes  his  account  of  the  nightingale  with  a  similar 
nod  to  this  perhaps  commonplace  idea:  "Ma  chi  fu  che  I'instrusse?  il  mas- 
tro vero,  /  non  so  se  '1  sai,  fu  di  quest'arte  Amore"  (VII,  57.1-2;  "But  who 
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was  it  who  taught  him?  The  true  master  of  this  art,  I  do  not  know  if  you 
know  it,  was  Amor").'*5  Love  had  taught  the  nightingale  its  song,  and  love 
is  the  source  of  the  song.  Yet  this  implied  verbal  connection  between  the 
nightingale  and  Christ  is  mitigated  by  the  poem's  subsequent  preoccupa- 
tion with  mythology.  In  the  Dicerie  II,  the  connection  between  Christ's 
music  and  his  love  for  humanity  is  developed  not  only  through  the  com- 
parison of  Pan's  playing  his  pipes.  Christ's  music  is  also  figured  as  the  blows 
upon  his  body  (307).  In  contrast,  Marino  allows  the  Christian  implications 
of  "Amore  "  to  be  dropped,  and  Amor  becomes  the  mythological  figure. 
The  poem's  focus  quickly  turns  to  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Amor's  learn- 
ing music  from  Vulcan's  smithy  CVII,  58-62).  By  the  end  of  this  discourse 
the  connection  between  music  and  love  is  reduced  to  the  idea  that  music 
brings  relief  to  the  lover:  "...  né  trova  altro  refugio  ed  altra  pace  /  un  tor- 
mentato cor  che  suoni  e  canti"  (VII,  62.3-4;  "...  nor  does  a  tormented 
heart  find  other  refuge  and  other  peace  than  sounds  [suoni\  and  songs"). 
This  statement  seems  to  disregard  completely  the  battle  between  the 
nightingale  and  the  musician  the  enervating  effect  of  the  nightingale's 
music  upon  the  musician.  The  question  of  Marino's  addition  of  octaves  57- 
63  to  the  passage  in  the  years  between  1617  and  the  definitive  version  of 
1623  complicates  further  the  transition  from  the  nightingale  episode. 36 
The  addition  may  imply  that  Marino  viewed  the  maxim  about  love  and 
music  as  connected  to  this  mythological  and  lyric  material  that  follows. 
The  addition  of  the  allegorical  portrait  of  the  sisters.  Poetry  and  Music, 
further  diffuses  the  religious  content  of  the  nightingale  scene.'*''  Yet  this 
movement  away  from  the  religious  feeling  of  the  previous  stanzas  does  not 
nullify  it.  It  does  not  render  the  reading  invalid.  Rather,  it  hints  that 
Marino  did  not  want  not  linger  too  long  on  the  Christian  content  of  the 
scene,  nor  did  he  wish  to  make  the  religious  tone  of  the  scene  too  explicit. 
Reading  the  nightingale  passage  through  the  lens  of  the  Dicerie  sacre 


■^-'That  Marino  later  in  the  treatise  reverses  his  position  only  confirms  that  the  ear- 
lier evocation  of  the  connection  between  Christ's  love  and  music  is  not  casual. 
"Ma  qui  sono  ora  io  costretto  a  dire  il  contrario:  Musica  docet  Amorem;  poiché 
dalla  Musica  oltramirabile  di  questo  Cigno  amoroso,  non  è  dottrina  né  secreto 
d'amore  che  non  s'impari"  (338;  "But  here  I  am  now  constrained  to  say  the 
opposite:  Music  teaches  Amor;  since  from  the  most  admirable  Music  of  his  lov- 
ing Swan  there  is  no  teaching  or  secret  of  love  that  is  not  learned"). 

■^  For  explanations  of  these  added  cantos,  see  Pozzis  comments  in  Marino, 
L'Adone  e  Commento,  775  and  Porcelli,  Le  misure  della  fabbrica.  Pozzi  argues  that 
the  additions  were  made  to  produce  symmetry  of  parts  in  the  early  part  of  the 
canto. 
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has  certain  pitfalls.  One  can  be  accused  of  reading  the  text  with  certain 
prejudices  that  blind  one  to  the  work's  complexities.  I  have  tried  to  avoid 
this  in  the  close  reading  of  Marino's  nightingale  episode  in  the  first  part  of 
this  article  in  which  I  point  to  the  changes  Marino  made  to  his  undisput- 
ed source  Text.  I  have  then  proceeded  towards  an  interpretation  based  on 
these  subtle,  but  important  changes.  The  reuse  of  terms,  phrases,  and  com- 
parisons need  not  imply  the  author's  intention  to  have  the  reader  view 
these  words  through  the  filter  of  their  original  context.  The  new  context 
will  obviously  change  the  words'  significance.  There  is  much  such  reuse  of 
images  in  La  Sampogna,  particularly  in  the  idylls  of  Orfeo  and  Siringa.  For 
instance,  Orpheus'  last  moments  anticipate  the  language  used  to  describe 
the  nightingale's  death: 

...  qual  face,  che  nel  fine 

indebolisce  e  manca 

con  fievol  tremolio 

languidissimamente 

gorgoliando  vacilla  insù  l'estremo        (240) 

(...  as  a  torch,  that  at  its  end,  weakens  and  grows  faint  with  a  slight  tremor, 
most  languidly  gurgling,  it  wavers  at  its  last  hour") 

Yet  one  should  not  link  too  closely  the  defeated  Orpheus  of  this  poem 
with  either  the  nightingale  or  Christ  because  of  this  resemblance  in  lan- 
guage. Yet  I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  second  part  of  the  paper  that  many 
of  the  difficult  questions  surrounding  the  enigmatic  nightingale  are  eluci- 
dated by  close  parallels  in  theme  and  language  in  the  Dicerie  II. 

All  critics  agree  that  the  scene  must  be  understood  allegorically.  Yet  no 
one  interpretation  seems  to  have  captured  the  spirit  of  the  passage.  One  is 
left  with  a  kind  of  interpretative  ambiguity.  Is  it  enough  to  say  that  the 
nightingale  has  many  attributes  accorded  to  Christ  and  stop  there?  Indeed, 
there  are  parts  of  the  episode  that  the  Christ  allegory  struggles  to  account 
for,  such  as  the  "bel  concento"  produced  by  the  nightingale  and  the  scorn- 
ful player.  Is  it  enough  to  say,  with  Guardiani,  that  Marino's  imagination 
is  confident  that  L'Adone,  with  its  "miriade  di  connotazioni  che  sono  capaci 


-'In  the  Orfeo,  the  first  idyll  of  Marino's  La  Sampogna,  one  finds  many  other 
themes  and  phrases  found  in  the  Dicerie  sacre.  There  are  similar  portraits  of  the 
nightingale  and  turtle  dove  (125-130).  The  description  of  Orpheus'  playing 
recalls  the  description  of  the  human  voice  (220-275).  Marino  also  plays  with  the 
idea  of  the  origin  of  the  nightingale's  song,  attributing  it  here  to  Orpheus  (914- 
195). 
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di  evocare"  will  find  "punti  di  incrocio  e  di  sostegno"  and  will  engage  not 
one  ideology  but  all?  '  Does  Marino  purposely  employ  ambiguous  lan- 
guage in  the  nightingale  episode  in  order  to  permit  a  variety  of  readings, 
no  one  more  privileged  than  the  next? 

While  in  this  case  Marino  seems  to  avoid  overt  Christian  allegory, 
there  are  clear  signs  of  his  insistence  on  hinting  at  a  world  outside  the 
apparently  pagan  world  of  Venus'  garden.  His  importation  of  many  of  the 
language  and  themes  of  the  Christ  as  "musico"  into  the  nightingale  scene 
is  one  way  in  which  he  achieves  this.  This  desire  is  confirmed  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  description  of  the  passion-flower  in  Canto  VI  in  a  position  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  nightingale.  Critics  have  speculated  that  Marino 
includes  a  description  of  the  newly-discovered  passion-flower  in  Canto  VI, 
despite  its  literal  absence  from  the  garden  of  Venus,  because  of  his  interest 
in  novelty  and  obscure  references. '^o  This  may  be  true,  yet  its  relation  to  the 
nightingale  should  not  be  ignored.  Like  the  nightingale,  the  passion-flower 
culminates  a  long  catalogue,  and  it  too  is  exalted  above  all  others:  "Or 
miracolo  maggior  la  terra  scopre"  (VI,  138.5;  "Now  the  earth  discovers  a 
greater  miracle").  Like  the  nightingale  of  Mercury's  story,  it  is  not  present 
in  Venus'  garden.  If  the  nightingale  is  Christ's  song  in  his  passion,  the 
flower  represents  Christ's  a  visual  sign  of  his  incarnation  and  passion,  his 
"writing"  upon  nature.  Christ's  love  is  stamped  onto  nature:  "...  quasi  bei 
fogli  apre  le  foglie  un  fiore,/  fiore,  anzi  libro,  ove  Gesù  trafitto/  con  strane 
note  il  suo  martirio  ha  scritto"  (VI,  138,  6-8;  "...  a  flower  opens  its  leaves 
like  beautiful  pages,  a  flower,  or  rather  a  book,  where  Jesus,  pierced,  wrote 
his  suffering  with  marvellous  words").  Besides  echoing  Marino's  discourse 
of  God  as  divine  painter  in  the  second  part  of  Dicerie  I,"*'  thus  calling  to 
mind  the  link  between  the  nightingale  and  the  flower  in  their  relation  to 
Marino's  earlier  treatise,  this  passage,  like  the  nightingale  episode,  hints  at 
the  alternative  to  both  Venus'  luxurious  garden  and  the  lover's  dark  wood. 


Iona  College 


^ ^Guardiani,  La  meravigliosa  retorica,  98. 

Pozzi  in  Marino,  L'Adone  e  Commento,  247-348;  Colombo  sees  the  source  as  a 
group  of  writers  from  Bologna  (Colombo,  46-48). 

See  in  particular  Marino's  treatment  of  Christ's  shroud  as  a  place  on  which  he 
"wrote"  his  love  for  humanity  (161-162).  In  addition,  Christ's  writing  is  inter- 
estingly compared  to  Philomena's  weaving. 
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TRIESTE  E  UNA  DONNA: 
WOMAN  AND  URBAN  SPACE  IN  SVEVO'S  SENILITÀ 

ELENA  CODA 


Conoscete  la  «saica»  la  bella  Carintiana?  Era 
una  nave  tutta  di  legno  dolce,  inventata  a 
Trieste,  che  vendeva  sé  con  tutto  il  carico, 
per  non  far,  vuota  di  mercanzia  e  d'utilità,  la 
strada  del  ritorno.  Trieste  è  una  «saica»  tra- 
verso i  secoli  (Slataper,  Lettere  triestine,  12).i 

Slataper's  statement,  taken  from  one  of  the  several  provocative  articles  he 
wrote  in  1909  during  his  collaboration  with  the  Florentine  journal  La  Voce, 
captures  one  of  the  central  issues  that  defined  Trieste  from  the  late  eigh- 
teenth century  until  the  Great  War.  Prior  to  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
Trieste  belonged  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Situated  just  outside  of 
the  newly  created  Italian  state,  the  city  was  politically  and  culturally  periph- 
eral with  respect  to  Rome  and  Vienna,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  the  only  port 
of  the  empire,  it  developed  into  a  thriving  economic  centre.  From  the  eigh- 
teenth century  onward  it  was  granted  the  status  of  free  port,  with  all  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  this  entailed.^  As  a  result,  Trieste  attracted  people 


"Do  you  know  the  saica  "La  Bella  Carintiana"?  It  was  a  ship  made  of  soft  wood, 
devised  in  Trieste,  that  sold  itself  with  all  its  load  so  as  not  to  make  the  return 
journey  void  of  payload  and  use.  Trieste  is  a  saica  [voyaging]  through  the  cen- 
turies." Here  and  elsewhere,  all  translations  from  the  Italian  are  mine,  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 
^One  should  not  think  that  the  fact  that  the  city  was  thriving  economically  meant 
that  it  was  also  an  important  cultural  or  political  centre.  The  historian  Elio  Apih 
has  already  commented  on  the  cultural  marginality  of  Trieste  at  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century:  "alia  grande  crescita  del  porto  adriatico  non  corrispondeva  un 
adeguato  sviluppo  di  istituzioni,  e  la  città  resta  periferica  rispetto  ai  grandi  cen- 
tri produttori  di  cultura  [...];  chi  in  quegli  anni  nasceva  letterato  doveva  cercare 
il  suo  prestigio  civile  rifacendosi  alla  tradizione  culturale  italiana  come  tale,  alla 
kulturnation  (è  a  questa  tradizione,  non  a  quella  locale  che  fa  riferimento  lo 
pseudonimo  emblematico  di  Italo  Svevo).  E  per  riallacciarsi  a  questa  tradizione 
che  la  nuova  generazione  intellettuale  va  a  Roma  e  a  Firenze."  Apih,  Trieste,  96. 
See  also  Ara  and  Magris,  Trieste,  3-17. 
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from  different  countries,  conferring  upon  the  city  a  unique  cosmopolitan 
flavour.  In  the  words  of  the  Triestine  poet  Umberto  Saba: 

II  suo  incanto  maggiore  stava  nella  sua  varietà.  Svoltare  un  angolo  di  stra- 
da voleva  dire  cambiare  continente.  C'era  l'Italia  e  il  desiderio  dell'Italia, 
c'era  l'Austria  (mica  poi  tanto  cattiva  come  si  pensava),  c'era  l'Oriente, 
c'era  il  Levante  con  i  suoi  mercanti  in  Fez  rosso,  e  molte  altre  cose  anco- 
ra (Saba,  Pro^^,  215-216). 

(Its  major  enchantment  lay  in  its  variety.  Turning  a  corner  meant  chang- 
ing continents.  There  was  Italy  and  the  desire  for  Italy,  there  was  Austria 
(not  really  as  bad  as  we  thought),  there  was  the  Orient,  there  was  the 
Levant  with  its  merchants  with  red  Fez,  and  many  other  things  still.) 

The  Italian  Triestines  were  well  aware  that  their  economic  prosperity 
was  contingent  on  their  city's  political  dependency  on  the  Central  Powers, 
yet  they  also  believed  that  the  city  should  belong  to  Italy,  to  which  they  felt 
strong  cultural  and  national  ties.  The  image  of  Trieste  as  a  prostitute — as  a 
body  caught  between  national,  ethnic,  and  economic  interests  that  must 
compromise  its  national  identity  in  order  to  achieve  economic  prosperi- 
ty— becomes  for  the  Triestine  writers  of  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century 
an  emblem  for  the  crisis  of  the  Triestines  themselves:  they  must  recognize 
and  accept  that  their  geographically  marginalised  position  and  their  polit- 
ically ambivalent  situation  are  not  a  hindrance,  but  in  fact  assets  to  their 
economic  success  and  intellectual  pursuits.  The  uniqueness  of  this  city  is 
the  reason  why  it  becomes,  for  authors  such  as  Umberto  Saba  (1883- 
1957),  Italo  Svevo  (1861-1928),  and  Scipio  Slataper  (I888-I9I5),  a  space 
of  constant  inspiration  and  meditation. 

Before  the  great  modernist  novels  by  Rilke,  Proust,  Joyce,  or  Musil, 
Italo  Svevo,  whose  real  name  was  Ettore  Schmitz-a  citizen  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  a  non-practising  Jew  of  German  ancestry,  Italian  by 
language  and  political  sympathies-reflects  in  his  novels  on  the  inherent 
contradiction  of  the  modern  human  condition  as  it  unfolds  on  the  streets 
of  Trieste.  The  poet  Eugenio  Montale  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  in 
Svevo  the  city  of  Trieste  is  much  more  than  a  simplistic  geographical  back- 
ground against  which  action  can  occur,  but  becomes  in  fact, 

un  personaggio-città  [.  .  .]  segreta  matrice  di  fatti  e  di  situazioni,  luogo 
piuttosto  metafìsico  che  geografico  o  geometrico  di  scontri  che  un  diver- 
so scenario  renderebbe  diversi  e  senza  dubbio  meno  significativi.  [...]  città 
di  traffico  ma  anche  città  d'anime,  città  simbolica  non  meno  della  Praga 
di  Kafka  e  della  Dublino  joyciana,  questa  è  già  la  Trieste  del  primo  Svevo. ^ 


-^Montale,  "Preface"  to  Svevo,  La  coscienza  di  Zeno,  n.n. 
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(a  character-city  [...]  a  secret  matrix  of  facts  and  sittuations.  Rather  than 
[simply]  a  geographical  or  geometrical  space,  [Trieste  is]  a  metaphysical 
setting  of  tensions  that  a  different  place  would  have  made  different  and, 
without  a  doubt,  less  meaningful.  A  commercial  city,  but  also  a  city  of 
souls,  Trieste,  as  represented  in  the  early  works  of  Svevo,  is  already  a  sym- 
bolic city,  just  like  Kafka's  Prague  and  Joyce's  Dublin.) 

In  Svevo's  second  novel,  Senilità  (1898),  Montale  continues,  Trieste 
becomes  "la  trama  stessa,  necessaria,  insostituibile"  (the  plot  itself,  neces- 
sary, irreplaceable).'' 

Svevo  does  more  than  just  bring  to  the  fore  the  geographic  setting  of 
his  novels.  In  Senilità  he  links  directly  the  urban  experience  to  the  female 
figure  by  introducing  one  of  his  most  interesting  and  fascinating  charac- 
ters: the  beautiful,  morally  ambiguous,  elusive,  and  laughing  Angiolina 
Zarri,  a  young  proletarian  woman  who  comes  to  symbolize  the 
labyrinthine,  uncontrollable  structure  of  the  city  itself.  The  aim  of  this  arti- 
cle is  to  show  that  by  pursuing  a  critical  path  that  follows  Angiolina's  irrev- 
erent and  elusive  laughter,  we  will  be  able  to  understand  the  author's  inten- 
tions in  this  novel.  I  will  argue  that  through  her  laughter  Svevo  explores  a 
new  way  to  approach  the  modern  urban  environment. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is  easily  summarized:  it  narrates  the  story  of 
Emilio  Brentani,  a  thirty-five  year  old  bachelor  with  literary  aspirations 
who  works  as  a  clerk  for  an  insurance  company  and  lives  with  his  younger 
sister  Amalia,  a  grey,  silent  figure  who  has  devoted  her  life  completely  to 
her  brother  whom  she  cares  for  like  "a  selfless  mother."  However,  Brentani's 
monotonous  equilibrium  is  shattered  once  he  meets  Angiolina  Zarri. 
Emilio  chooses  to  pursue  Angiolina  because  he  believes  that  he  would  not 
be  comprom.ised  by  a  relationship  with  her  (given  the  low  social  status  of 
the  girl)  and  because  he  is  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  use  her  as  he  pleas- 
es. "I  like  you  a  lot,  but  you  could  never  be  more  than  a  plaything  in  my 
life"  ("Mi  piaci  molto,  ma  nella  mia  vita  non  potrai  essere  giammai  più  di 
un  giocattolo")5  is  the  unspoken  sentence  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel  that 
informs  the  reader  of  Emilio's  attitude  towards  the  young  woman. 
Angiolina's  entrance  in  Emilio's  life  will  not  only  disrupt  his  quiet  existence 
(as  he  becomes  increasingly  jealous  of  the  young  woman),  but  will  also 
destroy    his    household.    Once   Amalia    perceives    Emilio's    passion    for 


"^Following  Montale's  intuition,  many  critics  have  analysed  the  ways  in  which 
Svevo  portrayed  Trieste  in  his  novels:  Angelo  Ara  and  Claudio  Magris  noted  that 
Svevo  is  the  poet  of  the  bourgeois  condition  and  its  crisis  and  Trieste  "lo  scenario 
ideale"  in  which  this  crisis  can  take  place.  See  Ara  and  Magris,  Trieste,  4. 

-'Svevo,  Emilio's  Carnival,  1;  Senilità,  9. 
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Angiolina,  she  becomes  aware  of  her  own  alienated  existence  and  tries  to 
compensate  for  the  sense  of  emotional  emptiness  that  she  feels  by  falling  in 
love  with  Stefano  Balli,  Emilio's  best  friend.  Balli,  an  unsuccessful  artist  but 
very  successful  womanizer,  shows  no  interest  for  Amalia;  once  he  finds  out 
about  her  secret  love  for  him,  he  refuses  even  to  visit  the  Brentanis'  home. 
This  drastic  rejection  precipitates  Amalia's  illness  and  eventual  death. 
Angiolina,  on  the  other  hand,  disappears  and  Emilio  later  discovers  that 
she  has  fled  to  Vienna  with  a  dishonest  bank  clerk.  Abandoned  by 
Angiolina  and  his  sister,  Emilio  perpetuates  their  memory  by  creating  in 
his  mind  an  image  of  a  new  Angiolina  who  combines  both  female  figures: 
Angiolina  maintains  her  beauty  but  loses  her  laughter  in  order  to  become 
serious  and  sad  like  his  sister. 

In  this  narrative  scheme,  the  loss  of  Angiolina's  laughter  in  Emilio's 
imagination  is  more  significant  than  might  at  first  appear.  However,  tradi- 
tional approaches  to  the  novel  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  role  of 
Angiolina  and  her  laughter,  perhaps  because  the  actions  of  the  novel's  char- 
acters are  so  tightly  intertwined  that  to  analyse  them  separately  might 
appear  to  be  a  difficult  task.  Moreover,  because  the  story  is  narrated  for  the 
most  part  from  Emilio  Brentani's  point  of  view,  we  know  Amalia, 
Angiolina,  and  Stefano  Balli  only  through  his  eyes.^  This  apparently  uni- 
lateral perspective  of  the  novel  has  misled  critics  to  focus  mostly  on  Emilio 
Brentani,  while  the  analysis  of  Angiolina  has  been  peripheral  at  best, 
despite  her  conspicuous  presence  throughout  the  story. 

Key  elements  brought  to  the  fore  by  critics  of  Senilità  are  Emilio's 
ineptitude  in  controlling  external  events  and  his  sense  of  resignation. ^ 
Saccone's  analysis  of  Brentani  is  particularly  interesting:  for  him  Emilio 
represents  the  modern  existential  hero  who,  in  a  world  without  God,  is  still 
searching  for  an  authentic  existence.  In  this  interpretation,  the  quest  for 
authenticity  assumes  political  and  social  overtones  at  the  end  of  the  novel 
when  Emilio  dreams  of  a  world  that  can  transcend  the  tensions  and  antag- 
onism of  modern  life  by  offering  social  justice.^  From  another  angle,  the 
novel  has  also  been  read  as  a  critique  of  bourgeois  existence,  in  which  an 
individual's  actions  are  dictated  purely  by  self-interest.  In  his  design  to 


"Saccone,    Il  poeta  travestito,  184-185. 

^Arcangelo  Leone  De  Castris  notes  for  instance:  "Emilio  diventa  l'eroe  di  un'e- 
sistenza debole  e  sconvolta  dagli  eventi,  eppure  senza  pretese,  dolente.  Non  nutre 
fermenti  grossolani  di  ribellioni  titaniche,  ma  dolorosamente  incontra  il  quotid- 
iano problema  del  vivere,  a  cui  si  rassegna,  vivendo.  "  Leone  De  Castris,  Italo 
Svevo,  124. 

^Saccone,  Il  poeta  travestito,  196-200. 
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seduce  Angiolina  without  ever  assuming  the  risk  of  compromising  himself, 
Emilio  embodies  the  bourgeois  world  of  self-absorption/^  The  irony  of  the 
novel  resides  in  the  fact  that  ultimately  the  joke  is  on  Emilio,  for  by  falling 
in  love  with  Angiolina  he  becomes  devoured  by  jealousy  and  is  therefore 
unable  to  treat  her  as  the  toy  he  thought  she  was.'" 

In  these  critical  explanations  of  the  novel,  Angiolina  remains  in  the 
background,  perceived  only  as  the  catalyst  for  the  events  narrated.  For 
Saccone,  Angiolina  is  important  only  indirectly  because  she  brings  out 
Emilio's  incapacity  to  have  a  sincere  relationship  and  because  she  under- 
mines the  reassuring  universe  he  has  created  for  himself,  constituted  by  his 
home  and  his  work;  Angiolina  is  only  a  "civetta"  who  tries  to  fulfill  a  bour- 
geois dream  by  finding  a  man  who  will  allow  her  to  improve  her  social  sta- 
tus.' '  Barilli  sets  her  as  little  more  than  a  prostitute,  a  woman  who  lives  day 
by  day  seizing  all  she  can  while  in  the  long  run  she  is  condemned  to  a  des- 
tiny of  perdition.'-  Finally,  for  Laura  Benedetti,  Angiolina  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  "donna  peccato"  whose  role  in  the  novel  is  simply  to  represent 
Emilio's  erotic  drive.'-"*  More  generous  is  the  judgement  of  Bruno  Maier, 
who  sees  her  as  an  emblem  of  health  and  vivaciousness.'"' 

Although  these  readings  of  Angiolina  give  us  a  glimpse  of  her  charac- 
ter and  Emilio's  relation  to  her,  they  do  not  adequately  explore  Angiolina's 
importance  in  the  novel.  I  believe  that  by  situating  the  novel  within  the 
broader  context  of  late  nineteenth-century  cultural  and  urban  studies,  it 
will  become  clear  how  subversive  this  female  character  really  is. 


^See,  for  instance,  the  following  remark  made  by  Emilio  at  the  beginning  of  his 
love  affair,  related  by  Svevo  in  free  indirect  discourse:  "Egli  s'era  avvicinato  a  lei 
con  l'idea  di  trovare  un'avventura  facile  e  breve,  di  quelle  che  egli  aveva  sentito 
descrivere  tanto  spesso  e  che  a  lui  non  erano  toccate  mai",  Senilità,  1 1  (He  had 
approached  her  with  the  notion  of  a  casual  and  brief  adventure,  like  those  he  had 
so  often  heard  described  but  which  had  always  eluded  him",  Emilio's  Carnival, 
3). 

^^Borghello,  La  coscienza  borghese,  112-117. 

^  ^Saccone,  Il  poeta  travestito,  173. 

^ -^Barilli,  La  linea  Svevo-Pirandello,  81. 

^3Benedetti,  "Vivere  e  essere  vissuti:  Amalia  in  Svevo's  Senilità,"  Italica,  68  (1991) 
204-216. 

^^Bruno  Maier  writes:  "Lo  Svevo  ha  intuito  e  rappresentato  perfettamente  la  psi- 
cologia di  questa  ragazza  che  ignora  il  senso  del  mistero,  le  sottili  arti  della 
seduzione,  il  sofisticato  demonismo  della  cocotte  di  classe,  ed  è  riuscita  a  serbare 
in  sé  una  simpatica  e  allegra  vivacità,  una  gaia  e  tutta  effusa  franchezza  popo- 
laresca [...];  e  ci  ha  dato  una  delle  figure  più  "vere"  [...]  della  narrativa  dell'ulti- 
mo secolo."  Maier,  Italo  Svevo,  80. 
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In  late  nineteenth-century  Europe,  both  city  and  woman  were  seen  as 
sources  of  anxiety.  The  growth  of  cities  into  metropohses  invited  philoso- 
phers and  sociologists  to  ponder  the  destiny  of  individuals  living  within  the 
urban  environment.  Sociologists  such  as  Ferdinand  Tonnies,  Georg 
Simmel,  and  Max  Weber  saw  the  city  as  a  dehumanizing  space  in  which 
human  relations  were  reduced  to  their  exchange  value.  In  1887,  Tonnies 
argued  in  Community  and  Society  that  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  community 
within  the  rationalized  and  impersonal  urban  space  led  city-dwellers  to  feel 
alienated  and  uprooted  from  the  environment  in  which  they  lived.  For 
Tonnies,  moreover,  this  was  a  void  that  could  never  be  filled.  For  many 
sociologists  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  nostalgia  for  an  existence  with- 
in an  organic  community  was  one  of  the  particular  traits  of  modern  life. 

Particularly  interesting  in  this  regard  is  Georg  Simmel's  study  The 
Philosophy  of  Money,  first  published  in  1900.  Here  Simmel  constructed  a 
socioeconomic  theory  that  posits  the  act  of  money  exchange  as  the  pivot 
around  which  all  social  relationships  develop.  Simmel  highlighted  the 
objectification  and  mechanization  of  economic  transactions,  and  argued 
that  the  individual  in  a  mature  money  economy  becomes  a  mere  "repre- 
sentative or  executor  of  these  [economic]  determinants  which  lie  outside 
himself"  (79).  Moreover,  individuals  are  not  immune  to  this  process  of 
objectification  which  leads  them  to  reduce  every  human  interaction  into  a 
thing-thing  relation.  Thus,  for  Simmel  a  money  transaction  should  not  be 
understood  simply  as  an  economic  fact,  but  should  be  "treated  as  a  psy- 
chological fact,  or  as  one  that  derives  from  the  history  of  morals  or  even  as 
an  aesthetic  fact"  (55).  In  other  words,  economic  interactions  become  for 
him  the  object  of  a  philosophical  inquiry  that  emphasizes  "the  ultimate  val- 
ues [...]  in  all  that  is  human"  (55).  The  philosophical  concern  about  the 
rationalistic  character  of  contemporary  life,  where  everything  is  reduced  to 
its  exchange  value,  is  further  developed  in  the  essay  "The  Metropolis  and 
Mental  Life",  later  anthologized  in  the  volume  On  Individuality  and  Social 
Form.  Here  Simmel  underscores  the  role  that  rationalization  and  objectifi- 
cation plays  in  the  metropolis.  He  perceived  urban  life  as  dominated  by 
nervous  impulses  that  bombard  and  disorient  the  individual.  The  only 
resource  available  to  human  beings  trapped  within  this  overwhelming  mul- 
tiplicity of  stimuli,  he  theorized,  was  their  intellectual  capacity  to  rational- 
ize their  urban  experiences  and  reduce  them  to  tangible  values.  Therefore, 
in  the  metropolis  qualitative  relations  are  transformed  into  quantitative 
ones.  In  this  system,  money  becomes  the  "frightful  leveller — it  hollows  out 
the  core  of  things,  their  peculiarities,  their  specific  values  and  their  unique- 
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ness  [...]  in  a  way  which  is  beyond  repair"  (330).  The  psychological  result 
of  this  objectification  is  what  Simmel  calls  the  "blasé  attitude,"  that  is  to 
say,  "an  indifference  towards  the  distinction  between  things"  (329).  For  the 
blasé  individual,  both  people  and  things  acquire  value  only  as  commodi- 
ties that  can  be  exchanged. 

One  of  the  major  consequences  of  a  world  ruled  by  the  money  econ- 
omy is  that  it  is  always  driven  towards  new  markets.  As  a  result,  the  char- 
acteristic force  that  rules  the  metropolis  is  centrifugal  in  nature.  As 
Massimo  Cacciari  noted  in  his  study  of  the  metropolis,  in  a  world  that  by 
its  very  nature  moves  away  from  its  centre,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
attempt  to  order  and  express  the  urban  experience  as  one  coherent  cultur- 
al expression.  This  is  the  crisis  that  the  intellectual  of  the  metropolitan 
experience  must  face:  the  metropolis  denies  the  possibility  of  synthesis.  It 
remains  impossible  to  grasp,  fluid,  and  uncontainable.  The  intellectual 
who  persists  in  wanting  to  give  a  synthetic  form  to  the  metropolitan  expe- 
rience is,  therefore,  "un  mistificatore,  in  modo  programmatico,  della  realtà 
del  rapporto  sociale  dato"  (41;  "a  programmatic  mystifier  of  every  given 
reality").  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Trieste— the  city  emporium,  with 
commercial  ties  that  extend  from  Asia  to  the  Middle  East  to  Central 
Europe,  the  site  of  a  thriving  exchange  market— conformed  to  the  image  of 
the  modern  metropolis  we  have  just  explored. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  sociologists  and  cultural  critics  are  concerned 
about  the  mechanization  and  intellectualization  of  urban  life,  on  the  other 
hand  they  become  increasingly  anxious  about  the  role  that  women  play 
within  the  city:  women  become  the  object  of  sociological,  medical,  and 
philosophical  studies  which  attempt  to  identify  how  the  sexes  respond  to 
the  modern  environment.'^  It  is  not  by  chance  that  throughout  his  career 
Simmel  wrote  also  a  large  number  of  essays  dedicated  to  female  psycholo- 
gy, love,  feminine  culture,  and  the  relationship  between  the  sexes.  Simmel's 
writings  are  representative  of  one  of  the  rvN'o  broad  opposite  views  that 
developed  at  this  time  in  regards  to  women's  role  within  modern  societ}^ 
Simmel  sees  woman  as  a  whole,  organic,  coherent  entit)^  who  is  therefore 
completely  alien  to  the  fragmentation  and  alienation  that  prevails  in  the 
modern  experience.  In  his  essay  "The  Relative  and  the  Absolute  in  the 
Problem  of  the  Sexes"  (1911),  he  clearly  underlines  how  "woman  is  always 


-'Elaine  Showalter  in  her  study  Sexual  Anarchy  and  Culture  at  the  Fin  de  Siècle, 
notes  that  ar  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century'  conventional  definitions  of 
masculine  and  feminine  were  questioned  and  challenged  by  changes  in  the  soci- 
ety, leading  to  "cultural  and  sexual  anarchy";  3. 
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at  home  with  herself  while  the  man  has  his  home  beyond  himself"  (Simmel, 
George  Simmel  on  Women,  116).  The  sense  of  alienation  that  man  feels  is  the 
driving  force  that  pushes  him  to  participate  in  the  modern  experience,  in  an 
effort  to  regain  that  sense  of  completion  that  he  is  lacking.  In  contrast, 
because  woman  does  not  need  to  overcome  a  rupture  that  for  her  does  not 
exist,  she  does  not  feel  the  need  to  participate  in  the  process  of  modernity. 
As  Rita  Felski  states  in  her  important  study  of  women  in  modernity,  Simmel 
here  proposes  an  idea  of  femininity  as  "radical  nondifferentation:"  "in  con- 
trast to  male  becoming,  woman  represents  being;  whereas  he  is  dynamic, 
she  is  beyond  historical  time.  The  center  and  periphery  of  female  existence 
are  integrated  into  a  harmonious  synthesis,  the  ultimate  example  of  a  self- 
contained  plenitude.  [...]  Homogenous  and  whole,  woman  is  presented  in 
Simmel's  text  as  serenely  free  of  alienation  and  contradiction,  as  the  very 
opposite  of  the  split  subject"  (45-49).'^  Following  the  same  line  of  thought, 
the  Italian  physiologist  and  anthropologist  Paolo  Mantegazza  argued  in  his 
II  Secolo  Nevrosico  (1887)  that  a  woman's  logical  place  is  the  home:  the  role 
of  women  is  to  recreate  within  their  household  that  sense  of  coherence  and 
security  that  is  lost  in  the  outside  world. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  women  were  understood 
at  that  time.  In  opposition  to  Mantegazza  and  Simmel,  thinkers  such  as 
Cesare  Lombroso,  Max  Nordau,  and  Otto  Weininger  perceived 
women-especially  the  women  who  left  the  privacy  of  their  home  to  take 
part  (as  a  prostitute  or  as  a  worker)  in  the  urban  experience-as  both  mys- 
terious and  threatening.'"  These  thinkers  perceived  women  to  be  domi- 


^"See  also  van  Vucht  Tjissen,  "Women  between  Moderniry  and  Postmodernity,  " 
147-163. 

^^Philosophers  and  cultural  critics  such  as  Max  Nordau  and  Otto  Weininger  used 
the  medical  research  on  degeneration  conducted  by  Cesare  Lombroso  to  analyse 
different  aspects  of  urban  culture.  In  spite  of  their  specific  interests,  they  identify 
the  city  as  the  major  cause  of  the  propagation  of  neurasthenia — traditionally 
linked  with  the  feminine — which  is  seen  as  the  primal  cause  of  degeneration, 
defined,  in  the  words  of  Nordau  as  the  breakdown  of  the  established  order  and  "a 
contempt  for  traditional  views  of  custom  and  morality"  (5).  According  to  their 
writings,  life  in  the  city  suffocates  one's  individuality;  moreover,  the  fragmentary 
and  chaotic  urban  experience  restrains  the  city-dweller  from  achieving  a  harmo- 
nious and  healthy  sense  of  self,  making  the  individual  susceptible  to  mental  and 
physical  illnesses.  The  modern  city  becomes  for  these  writers  the  indisputable  site 
of  everything  that  is  considered  negative  and  sick:  weakness,  femininity,  deca- 
dence, and  ambivalence  are  all  different  symptoms  of  the  same  urban  disease.  See 
Lombroso  and  Ferrrero,  La  donna  delinquente,  la  prostituta  e  la  donna  normale, 
1893;  Nordau,  Degeneration  [1892],  1993;  Weininger,  Sex  and  Character,  1906. 
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nated  by  their  sexuality,  a  fact  that  not  only  distracted  them  from  higher 
spiritual  and  intellectual  achievements,  but  that  also  led  them  to  moral 
debasement  and  depravation.  As  a  result,  women  were  deemed  incapable 
of  living  complete  and  coherent  lives.  Moreover,  since  women  changed 
opinions  and  ideas  constantly  they  were  viewed  as  uncontrollable.  In  his 
phrenological  studies  on  women,  Lombroso  created  a  detailed  moral  and 
physical  portrait  of  different  types  of  women  in  an  attempt  to  categorize 
and  distance  the  threat  that  they  represented  to  urban  society. 

In  the  nineteenth-century  imaginary,  the  negative,  threatening  traits 
that  characterized  women  were  often  linked  to  the  urban  phenomenon  of 
crowds  in  order  to  give  voice  to  and  exorcize  the  fear  of  a  disruption  of  tra- 
ditional social  order. '8  A  case  in  point  is  the  study  on  crowds  by  the  social 
psychologist  Gustave  Le  Bon.  In  his  examination  of  this  urban  phenome- 
non, Le  Bon  compared  the  threatening  characteristics  of  crowds  to  what 
were  considered  typical  feminine  traits.  He  noted  for  example  that  crowds 
are  controlled  by  "impulsiveness,  irritability,  incapacity  to  reason,  the 
absence  of  judgment  and  of  critical  spirit  which  are  almost  always  observed 
in  [...]  women"  (35-36).  The  only  way  to  maintain  control  over  the  ten- 
dencies of  woman  and  the  crowd  alike  (and,  consequently,  of  the  urban 
environment  in  which  both  moved)  was  to  reduce  them  to  the  object  of 
scientific  studies.  Under  the  authoritative  gaze  of  scientific  discourse, 
woman  and  crowd  lost  their  autonomy  and  threatening  qualities,  and 
became  more  manageable. 

The  concept  oi  flâneur  as  brought  forth  by  Baudelaire  and  later  devel- 
oped by  Walter  Benjamin,  offered  a  different  vision  of  the  city  and  its 
crowds. '''  Yet  xht  flâneur,  the  man  of  the  crowd,  who  is  at  home  in  the 
streets  and  is  able  to  give  poetic  voice  to  the  ephemeral  and  transient  expe- 
riences of  urban  life,  is  a  predominantly  male  subject.  His  power  of  obser- 
vation is  precluded  in  his  feminine  counterpart.  As  Deborah  Parsons  notes 
in  her  book  on  women  and  the  modern  city,  even  while  the  female  fig- 
ure— as  prostitute  or  as  passante — occupies  a  predominant  space  in 
Baudelaire's  work  and  fascinates  the  poet  because  she  "exhibit [s]  similar 
characteristics  to  male  urban  observers,"  (24)  she  is  denied  the  power  of 
observation  and  is  rendered  completely  passive  by  the  author's  gaze. 
Although  an  integral  part  of  the  urban  space,  she  never  becomes  an  active 
participant  in  it.  According  to  Parsons,  in  fact,  turn-ot-the-century  male 
writers  emphasized  the  role  of  women  in  the  urban  space  only  in  order  to 
"define  [themselves]  out  of  a  society  that  was  uncontrollable  and  thus 

^°See  also  Parsons,  Streetwalking  the  Metropolis,  43-8  L 

^  ^See  Baudelaire,  Selected  Writings,  and  Benjamin,  Charles  Baudelaire. 
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abhorrent,  both  the  product  and  the  consumer  of  the  commodity  world 
being  described  as  feminine"  (38). 


It  is  by  keeping  in  mind  the  ways  in  which  woman  and  city  had  been  per- 
ceived at  the  turn  of  the  century  that  it  is  possible  to  understand  Svevo's 
innovative  representation  of  a  woman  in  Senilità.  Angiolina  reflects  the 
essence  of  Trieste.  Both  occupy  a  marginal  space  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lished power:  just  as  Trieste  is  geographically  and  politically  peripheral  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  so  Angiolina,  a  young  proletarian  woman 
living  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a  marginal  figure  in  a  bour- 
geois society  still  dominated  by  men.  However,  the  fact  that  they  are  both 
able  to  function  and  thrive  within  their  particular  milieu  underscores  the 
notion  that  what  is  considered  ex-centric  —ex  centro,  literally  displaced,  out- 
side the  centre—  becomes,  for  Svevo,  the  key  to  approaching  the  modern 
experience.-'^ 

Not  only  does  Angiolina's  elusive  character  resemble  a  labyrinthine 
urban  space,  but  she  also  becomes  the  only  possible  answer  to  it.  The  ways 
in  which  Svevo  presents  and  then  undermines  both  Emilio's  view  of 
Angiolina  (by  presenting  a  figure  who  escapes  his  facile  categorization)  and 
Balli's  attempt  to  give  her  an  aesthetic  form,  make  it  clear,  in  fact,  that  the 
author  does  not  subscribe  to  the  ways  in  which  the  two  male  characters 
respond  to  reality.  On  the  contrary,  through  the  character  of  Angiolina 
Svevo  is  interested  in  expressing  an  alternative  and  more  playful  way  to 
interact  with  the  urban  environment. 

Svevo  here  puts  forth  what  Nietzsche  in  the  Gay  Science  calls  "the  eter- 
nal comedy  of  existence"  (75).  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  book,  the  German 
philosopher  notes  with  dismay  that  "[f]or  the  present  we  still  live  in  the 
age  of  tragedy,  the  age  of  moralities  and  religions"  {7 A).  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  "these  great  tragedians"  who  take  the  stage  to  dictate  what  is  right 
or  wrong,  promoting  that  there  is  a  grounding  meaning  to  existence  that 
gives  purpose  to  our  lives.  However,  he  continues,  "there  is  no  denying  that 

^^In  an  essay  entitled  "L'eccentricità  e  l'ex-centricità  dei  protagonisti  sveviani  ' 
Corrado  Federici  uses  the  concept  of  ex-centricity  to  describe  Emilio  and  Zeno 
in  an  attempt  to  situate  them  within  a  postmodern  aesthetic.  For  Federici, 
Emilio  is  ex-centric  in  as  much  as  he  remains  at  the  margin  of  the  established 
bourgeois  society  (Federici,  "L'eccentricità,"  51-62).  In  using  this  term,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  analyse  possible  post-modern  implications  of  the  text,  but  to 
link  instead  the  centrifugal  experience  of  the  modern  metropolis  with  the  char- 
acter of  Angiolina. 
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in  the  long  run  every  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  existence  was  vanquished 
by  laughter"  (75;  itaUcs  in  the  text).  Still,  "[i]n  spite  of  all  this  laughter" 
human  nature  has  changed  so  much  that  now  it  cannot  survive  without 
them.  Here  lies  the  paradox  of  human  existence:  the  individual  strives  to 
find  meaning,  depth,  or  purpose  in  life  while  instead  life  should  be 
embraced  and  joyfully  accepted  for  its  meaninglessness,  purposelessness, 
and  spontaneity.  There  is  no  essence  behind  appearance,  and  this  is  the 
only  truth  that  we  should  cherish.  Moreover,  Nietzsche  links  truth  as 
appearance,  as  surface,  to  woman:  "perhaps  truth  is  a  woman  who  has  rea- 
sons for  not  letting  us  see  her  reasons?"(38)-'  In  her  book  Breaking  Up  [at] 
Totality  Diane  Davis  eloquently  summarizes  Nietzsche's  proposition, 
"«  Truth  »  is  a  woman  who  has  not  been  won,  laid  bare,  by  the  «gruesome 
seriousness»  of  dogmatic  philosophers.  She  has  eluded  their  grasps"  (174). 
Furthermore,  Davis  notes  how  this  notion  has  been  appropriated  by  fem- 
inist theorists  such  as  Irigaray  and  Cixous,  who  have  underscored  that  a 
feminine  voice  can  be  found  only  by  overcoming  altogether  the  dichoto- 
mous  structure  of  logocentric  law.""  Thus,  Irigaray  s  notion  of  woman  as 
fluidity  that  resists  imprisonment  by  "the  framework  of  the  ruling  symbol- 
ic," (106)  or  Cixous'  intuition  of  woman  as  being  already  "elsewhere," 
(893)  become  pivotal  for  a  reformulation  of  a  feminist  praxis  "that  moves 
beyond  a  desire  for  mere  subversion"  (164).  In  this  theoretical  frame. 


^^  Nietzsche  points  out  that  ancient  Greeks  had  already  grasped  this  secret:  "Oh, 
those  Greeks!  They  knew  how  to  live."  From  them  we  should  also  learn  "to  stop 
courageously  at  the  surface  [...]  to  adore  appearance,  to  believe  [.  .  .]  in  the  whole 
Olympus  of  appearance"  (38). 

^^Luce  Irigaray  asks  tor  instance:  "how  can  women  analyse  their  own  exploitation, 
inscribe  their  own  demands,  within  an  order  prescribed  by  the  masculine?  Is  a 
women's  politics  possible  within  that  order?  What  transformation  in  the  political 
process  itself  does  it  require?"  and  remarks  that  when  women's  movements  "aim 
simply  for  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  power,  leaving  intact  the  power  struc- 
ture itself,  then  they  are  resubjecting  themselves,  deliberately  or  not,  to  a  phal- 
locratie order"  {This  Sex  Which  Is  Not  One,  81;  italics  in  the  text).  Hélène 
Cixous,  revisiting  Nietzsche's  master-slave  proposition,  notes  how  much  femi- 
nism is  still  imprisoned  by  a  reactionary  chain  based  on  resentment.  Thus,  "[i]f 
the  New  Women  [...]  dare  to  create  outside  the  theoretical,  they're  called  in  by 
the  cops  of  the  signifier,  fingerprinted,  remonstrated  and  they  are  brought  into 
the  line  of  order  that  they  are  supposed  to  know;  assigned  by  force  of  trickery  to 
a  precise  place  in  the  chain  that's  always  formed  for  the  benefit  of  a  privileged 
signifier.  We  are  pieced  back  to  the  string  which  leads  back,  if  not  to  the  Name- 
of-the-Father,  then,  for  a  new  twist,  to  the  place  of  the  phallic-mother"  ("The 
Laughter  of  Medusa,"  892). 
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laughter  both  provokes  and  occupies,  for  Davis,  the  destabihzing  space  that 
"occurred  in  the  shattering  of  the  either/or  choice"  (208). 

Going  back  to  Svevo's  beautiful  and  laughing  Angiolina,  I  would  argue 
that  her  bursts  of  laughter  operate  in  a  similar  manner:  they  shatter  the 
rigid  world  view  of  the  two  male  characters  and  underscore  the  possibility 
of  a  feminine  "elsewhere"  that  escapes  the  entrapment  of  masculine  order. 
From  a  narrative  perspective,  by  presenting  a  character  that  eludes  Emilio's 
perception,  Svevo  questions  the  possibility  of  having  a  monological  under- 
standing of  reality.  In  the  modern  urban  space  one's  consciousness  is  not 
enough  to  filter  the  complexities  of  contemporary  existence.  It  might  have 
been  enough  if,  as  Luigi  Pirandello  tells  us  in  II  fu  Mattia  Pascal  (written 
almost  two  decades  after  Svevo's  Senilità),  one  lived  isolated  as  if  in  a  cas- 
tle. In  the  contemporary  world,  however,  the  centralized  image  of  the  cas- 
tle has  been  replaced  with  that  of  the  piazza — the  open  square,  the  mar- 
ketplace-in  which  every  individual  must  constantly  interact  with  other 
human  beings  and  respond  to  an  infinite  number  of  external  stimuli 
(Pirandello,  II  fu  Mattia  Pascal,  97-98).  What  is  interesting  in  this  new 
interpretation  of  reality  is  that  no  individual  can  assume  a  central  position. 
In  the  square,  as  in  the  metropolis,  relationships  and  interactions  remain 
fluid,  open,  and  dynamic.  Like  Pirandello,  Svevo  understood  well  the 
importance  of  these  characteristics  in  contemporary  life — this  is  why  he 
chose  the  novel  as  the  genre  better  suited  to  express  these  elements.  In  fact, 
as  Mikhail  Bakhtin  noted  in  The  Dialogic  Imagination,  the  novel  "reflects 
the  tendencies  of  a  new  world  still  in  the  making"  (7)  which  is  open-ended 
and  fluid  and  must  take  into  account  the  plurality  of  consciousness  that 
inhabit  and  interact  in  it.  Angiolina's  presence  is  essential  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  novel  that  is  interested  in  expressing  a  polyphonic,  multifaceted 
perception  of  urban  reality,  in  which  characters  escape  any  definition  that 
attempts  to  define  them  from  without. ^"^ 

Right  from  the  start  of  the  novel  the  relationship  between  Angiolina 
and  Emilio  is  closely  connected  to  the  urban  environment  in  which  the 
narrative  takes  place:  they  meet  on  a  busy  street,  where  she  "accidentally" 
loses  her  umbrella  and  he  picks  it  up  and  returns  it  to  her.  And  the  city 
itself,  from  the  bourgeois  città  nuova  to  the  poorer  città  vecchia,  from  the 
piers  to  the  plateau  of  the  Carso  that  surrounds  it,  becomes  the  setting  of 
all  of  their  encounters:  "amarono  in  tutte  le  vie  suburbane  di  Trieste"  ("they 
embraced  in  all  the  suburban  streets  of  Trieste").-'^  With  Angiolina,  Emilio 
abandons  the  security  of  the  monotonous  life  that  is  defined  by  the  closed 

^•^ Bakhtin,  Problems  of  Dostoevsky's  Poetics,  47-49. 
■^^Svevo,  Senilità,  27;  Emilio's  Carnival,  18. 
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spaces  of  his  home  and  office,  and  enters  the  disorienting  world  of  the  city. 
However,  as  his  affair  with  Angiohna  deteriorates  and  he  becomes  aware  of 
his  inabihty  to  control  her,  he  also  loses  his  bearing  within  an  urban  envi- 
ronment that  reveals  its  labyrinthine  qualities  and  becomes  more  and  more 
threatening.  Svevo  here  uses  the  image  of  the  labyrinth  as  a  metaphor  for 
the  feeling  of  disorientation  and  loss  that  characterizes  the  modern  urban 
space.-5  As  we  will  see,  even  his  home,  the  last  nostalgic  bulwark  in  which 
the  urban  dweller  believed  it  was  possible  to  exist  harmoniously,  is  not 
spared  by  the  centrifugal,  labyrinthine  force  of  the  city. 

What  Emilio  fails  to  understand  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  novel 
is  how  mysterious  and  unreadable  Angiolina  is.  Seduced  by  her  beauty  and 
health,  Emilio  is  quite  unsure  how  to  interpret  the  "umbrella  accident." 
Although  it  appears  that  she  dropped  it  on  purpose,  with  the  clear  inten- 
tion of  being  noticed  and  approached,  Emilio  is  too  embedded  in  the  tra- 
ditional nineteenth-century  idea  of  health  as  an  expression  of  moral  recti- 
tude to  be  able  to  dwell  upon  a  possible  discrepancy  in  Angiolina's  persona. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  perceived  her  incongruous  essence.  "[A]i 
retori,  corruzione  e  salute  sembrano  inconciliabili"  {Senilità,  12;  "To 
rhetoricians,  moral  corruption  and  health  always  seem  irreconcilable")  is 
Svevo's  ironic  comment  on  Emilio's  dilemma.  After  a  first  moment  of  puz- 
zlement, the  protagonist  ends  up  charmed  and  bewitched  by  the  woman's 
mysterious  beauty:  "infine  si  incantò  ad  ammirare  una  faccia  misteriosa 
dalle  linee  precise  e  dolci"  {Senilità,  12;  "in  the  end  [he]  became  so 
entranced  in  his  admiration  of  a  mysterious  face  whose  contours  were  both 
lovely  and  well  defined"  Emilio's  Carnival,  3).  The  choice  of  the  verb 
"incantarsi"  ("to  be  in  awe")  brings  to  the  fore  Emilio's  passivity  through- 
out the  novel  and,  by  contrast,  Angiolina's  active  role.  Emilio's  belief  that 
his  affair  with  Angiolina  will  be  brief  and  inconsequential,  and  that  he  will 
be  able  to  control  it  and  dismiss  it  as  he  pleases,  is  therefore  revealed  from 
the  start  to  be  a  vain  illusion.  Moreover,  in  order  to  crystallize  his  fantasy 
into  a  concrete  form  and  dispel  his  doubts  about  Angiolina's  character, 
Emilio  transforms  the  beautiful,  elusive,  laughing,  and  sexually  charged 
Angiolina  into  his  own  creation:  the  idealized  and  refined  "Ange"  who, 
unlike  the  real  Angiolina,  can  be  moulded  according  to  his  desires.  Talking 
to  his  friend  Balli  about  her  affected  speech  and  the  way  she  carries  her 


^^As  Wendy  Paris  noted  in  her  study  on  literary  labyrinths,  the  labyrinth  becomes 
a  favoured  literary  topes  in  modernist  texts  to  "reflect  the  decentered  configura- 
tion of  the  modern  city.  Thus,  they  do  not  represent  escapes  from,  but  rather 
affirmations  of  entrapment  in  the  city  and  its  languages."  "The  Labyrinth  as 
Sign,"  (38).  On  literary  labyrinths  see  also  Cipolla,  Labyrinth. 
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head  slightly  tilted  on  one  side,  he  states  for  example: 

Prima  o  poi  [...]  le  leverò  tale  difetto  che  mi  infastidisce.  [...]  Segno  di  va- 
nità, secondo  il  Gali  —  osservava  Emilio,  e  con  la  serietà  di  uno  scienzia- 
to che  fa  degli  esperimenti  aggiungeva:  —  Chissà  che  le  osservazioni  del 
Gali  non  sieno  meno  errate  di  quanto  generalmente  si  creda?  {Senilità,  40) 
"Sooner  or  later  [...]  I  will  rid  her  of  that  pretense  which  I  find  so  annoy- 
ing. [...]  A  sign  of  vanity  according  to  Gall"  Emilio  remarked,  with  the 
gravity  of  an  experimental  scientist,  adding  "Who  knows  whether  Gall's 
observations  are  more  accurate  than  is  generally  believed?  [Emilio's 
Carnival,  31]) 

Emilio  pretends  to  be  able  to  exercise  his  influence  over  Angiolina 
(although  he  is  never  able  to  convince  his  friend)  and  goes  as  far  as  to  dis- 
cuss her  as  a  scientific  experiment.  His  comments  on  the  plausibility  of 
phrenological  theories,  represented  here  by  Gall,  who  founded  the  pseudo- 
science  that  would  later  be  popularized  by  the  work  of  Cesare  Lombroso, 
demonstrates  how  much  Emilio  subscribes  to  the  traditional  discourse  on 
health  and  morality  popular  at  the  turn  of  the  century. ^6  As  a  consequence, 
the  fact  that  Angiolina  is  splendidly  healthy  is  used  by  Emilio  to  negate  the 
possibility  of  questioning  her  moral  character.  In  this  way  he  tries  to  give  a 
scientific  proof  upon  which  to  rest  his  idealization  of  "Ange,  "  thus  elimi- 
nating her  contradictory  qualities. 

Emilio  insists  on  this  illusion  by  comparing  his  relationship  with  the 
young  woman  to  a  bucolic  image  of  peace  and  quiet: 

Amante  delle  immagini,  egli  vedeva  la  propria  vita  quale  una  via  dritta, 
uniforme,  traverso  una  quiete  valle;  dal  punto  in  cui  egli  aveva  avvicina- 
ta Angiolina  la  strada  si  torceva,  deviava  per  un  paese  vario  d'alberi,  di 
fiori,  di  colli.  Era  un  piccolo  tratto  e  si  discendeva  poi  a  valle,  alla  facile 
via  piana  e  sicura,  resa  meno  tediosa  dal  ricordo  di  quell'intervallo  incan- 
tevole, colorito,  fors'anche  faticoso  {Senilità,  38-39). 

(Fond  of  images,  he  saw  his  life  as  a  perfectly  straight  road  running 
through  a  peaceful  valley.  From  the  time  he  first  approached  Angiolina, 
the  road  began  to  turn  and  wind  through  a  varied  landscape  of  trees,  hills 
and  flowers.  It  was  only  a  short  stretch,  then  it  dropped  back  into  the  val- 
ley, to  the  flat,  safe,  uneventful  road  that  was  made  less  boring  by  the 
memory  of  that  charming,  colorful,  perhaps  even  exhausting  interlude. 
[Emilio's  Carnival,  30]) 

This  passage  must  be  understood  in  its  ironic  intentions.  Emilio's  affair 
with  Angiolina  is  consummated  in  the  city,  and  could  not  happen  any- 


■^"On  the  history  of  phrenology  see  Gilman,  Disease  and  Representation,  32-39. 
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where  else  because  Angiolina  is  indisputably  a  creature  of  the  cixy:  she 
belongs  to  the  proletarian  class  that  became  one  of  the  predominant  fea- 
tures of  urban  life  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century.  Yet  Emilio's  imagination 
leads  him  to  visualize  his  affair  in  a  less  threatening  environment:  a  beau- 
tiful country  landscape.  The  fact  that  even  rhetorically  he  must  distance  his 
love  affair  from  its  realistic  urban  setting  by  pretending  that  it  will  lead  him 
to  a  rural  scenery  not  only  foreshadows  Emilio's  inadequacy  in  managing 
the  urban  space  in  which  Angiolina  moves,  but,  most  importantly,  it 
underscores  his  inability  to  formulate  images  that  escape  banal  literary 
clichés.  Emilio  sees  himself  as  a  genial  writer,  whose  great  literary  accom- 
plishment is  still  in  the  making,  "come  una  potente  macchina  geniale  in 
costruzione,  non  ancora  in  attività"  {Senilità,  1 1;  "[as]  an  ingenious  mech- 
anism of  great  power,  not  yet  functioning  but  still  under  construction" 
Emilio's  Carnival,  2)  and"  he  envisions  the  young  woman  as  his  inspiring 
muse.-"  However,  the  moment  he  has  to  conjure  up  an  image  to  express  his 
new  adventure,  he  is  unable  to  do  so  without  invoking  a  very  trite  picture 
of  a  pretty  landscape  that  he  might  have  borrowed  from  one  of  the  many 
sentimental  novels  his  sister  Amalia  devours  during  her  long  and  lonely 
days.  In  this  passage  Svevo  reveals  that  Emilio  is  both  emotionally  and 
intellectually  unequipped  to  deal  with  his  new  urban  experiences. 
Throughout  the  novel,  his  attempts  to  create  a  literary  work  inspired  by  his 
affair  with  Angiolina  will  never  materialize  because  he  does  not  possess  a 
language  for  it.  Of  course,  Emilio's  vision  is  partially  correct:  Angiolina  will 
make  him  lose  his  sense  of  direction.  But  the  adventure  Emilio  embarks  on 
will  not  lead  him  to  a  bucolic  "intervallo  incantevole";  it  will  take  him 
instead  right  into  the  streets  of  Trieste. 

Emilio's  idealization  of  Angiolina  gives  him  the  illusion  of  being  able 
to  manage  her  and  is  parallelled  by  his  attempt  to  maintain  a  distance  from 
the  city.  In  fact,  his  favoured  places  lor  their  romantic  encounters  are  iso- 
lated, away  from  the  crowded  streets.  During  one  of  their  first  rendezvous, 
they  walk  to  Opicina,  a  small  village  located  on  the  plateau  that  surrounds 
Trieste.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  distance  and  the  advantageous  view  that  it  offers 
of  the  city  below,  Emilio  is  unable  to  perceive  Trieste  in  its  distinct  forms 


^'\n  front  of  Angiolina,  Emilio  "ebbe  il  sentimento  che  da  tanti  anni  non  aveva 
provato,  di  comporre,  di  trarre  dal  proprio  intimo  idee  e  parole:  un  sollievo  che 
dava  a  quel  momento  della  sua  vita  non  lieta,  un  aspetto  strano,  indimenti- 
cabible"  Senilità,  11  ("He  had  the  sensation,  not  experienced  in  years,  of  com- 
posing, of  extracting  ideas  and  words  from  deep  within  himself  A  sense  of  relief 
endowed  that  moment  of  his  unfulfilled  life  with  a  strange  unforgettable  quali- 
ty of  repose,  of  peace"  Emilio's  Carnival  3). 
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and  contours: 

muta,  morta,  come  il  mare,  di  lassù  nient'altro  che  una  grande  estensione 
di  colore  misterioso,  indistinto:  e  nell'immobilità  e  nel  silenzio,  città, 
mare  e  colli  apparivano  di  un  solo  pezzo,  la  stessa  materia  foggiata  e  colo- 
rita da  qualche  artista  bizzarro,  divisa,  tagliata  da  linee  segnate  da  punti 
gialli,  i  fanali  delle  vie.  La  luce  lunare  non  ne  mutava  il  colore.  Gli  ogget- 
ti dai  contorni  divenuti  più  precisi  non  si  illuminavano,  si  velavano  di 
luce  {Senilità,  27). 

(stili,  silent,  like  the  sea,  stretched  out  below  their  feet.  From  up  there  it 
looked  like  little  more  than  a  vast  expanse  of  some  indeterminate  myste- 
rious color.  And  in  the  silence  and  the  stillness,  city,  sea  and  hills  seemed 
all  of  a  piece,  the  same  material  molded  and  colored  by  some  weird  artist, 
divided  into  sectors,  divided  into  sectors  by  the  dotted  yellow  lines  of  the 
streetlamps.  Moonlight  did  nothing  to  alter  the  color.  Objects  whose 
contours  became  clearer  were  not  so  much  illuminated  as  veiled  by  light. 
[Emilio's  Carnival,  18]) 

From  above,  the  city  appears  menacing  to  Emilio:  its  distance  and 
silence  are  not  comforting,  but  make  it  seem  an  unfamiliar  place,  sur- 
rounded by  an  aura  of  mystery  and  indifference,  as  suggested  by  the  use  of 
the  adjectives  "silent"  and  "dead."  From  afar,  Trieste  appears  divided;  rather 
than  bringing  clarity  to  the  city,  the  street  lights  distort  its  image,  cut  it 
up — revealing,  in  this  way,  its  lack  of  unity.  The  image  that  derives  from 
this  description  is  that  of  an  unreal  city,  created  by  some  eccentric  painter. 
Even  the  moonlight  is  unable  to  illuminate  the  city  below;  instead,  it  has 
the  opposite  effect:  the  use  of  the  verb  "to  veil"  to  describe  the  effect  of  the 
moonlight  on  the  city  underscores  the  fact  that  the  city  remains  concealed, 
and  thus  undecipherable.28 

If  the  lunar  light  has  the  effect  of  bringing  to  the  fore  the  city's  unset- 
tling qualities,  it  would  seem  that  it  has  the  opposite  effect  on  Angiolina. 
Surrounded  by  the  white  moonlight,  she  appears  in  Emilio's  eyes  as  chaste 
and  pure,  "baciava  la  casta,  bianca  luce"  {Senilità,  28).  Yet,  this  image  is 
contrasted  in  the  following  paragraph  when  Emilio  realizes  that  Angiolina 
is  an  experienced  kisser  and  might  very  well  be  less  innocent  than  he  imag- 
ined. In  the  same  way  that  the  city  remains  unsettling  even  from  above 
(although  the  advantageous  point  of  view  should  allow  him  to  compre- 


^"On  the  perception  of  the  cityscape,  see  Frisby,  Cityscapes  of  Modernity.  The 
chapter  "The  City  Dissolved,"  in  which  the  author  examines  the  differences 
between  the  impressionistic  and  expressionistic  vision  of  the  city,  is  of  particular 
interest.  Emilio's  favoured  view  of  Trieste  from  above  implies  an  impressionistic 
perception  of  the  urban  environment. 
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hend  it  in  its  totality),  Angiolina  too  reveals  her  ambiguity  (and,  ultimate- 
ly, her  ability  to  elude  Emilio's  grasp)  precisely  at  the  moment  when  he  tries 
to  possess  her. 

Once  the  urban  environment  becomes  the  locus  of  their  affair,  the 
ambiguity  of  the  city  and  of  Angiolina,  which  here  are  seen  as  potential 
threats,  merge  together.  In  the  city,  not  only  is  Emilio  faced  with  the  fact 
that  Angiolina's  elusive  character  escapes  his  controlling  mind,  but  he  also 
becomes  aware  that  she  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  object  of  desire.  She  defies 
the  traditional  role  of  women  as  objects  of  the  male  gaze  by  casting  gazes 
of  her  own;  during  their  walk  along  the  Corso,  Trieste's  fashionable  street, 
she  enjoys  attracting  the  attention  of  passers-by  as  much  as  she  loves  to 
look  back  at  them.  In  this  way,  she  is  transformed  from  the  passive  object 
of  Emilio's  desire  to  an  active  observer: 

Evidentemente  ella  aveva  nelFocchio  per  ogni  uomo  elegante  che  passa- 
va, una  specie  di  saluto;  non  guardava,  ma  vi  brillava  un  lampo  di  luce. 
Nella  pupilla  qualche  cosa  si  moveva  e  modificava  continuamente  l'in- 
tensità e  la  direzione  della  luce.  Quell'occhio  crepitava  {Senilità,  Al) 

(There  was  no  doubt,  her  eyes  extended  a  kind  of  greeting  to  every  well- 
dressed  man  who  passed;  she  did  not  look  at  them,  but  there  was  a  flash 
of  light  in  her  eyes.  Something  moved  in  her  pupils  and  continuously 
modified  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  light.  Her  eyes  sparkled! 
[Emilio's  Carnival,  38]) 

Angiolina  performs  a  truly  subversive  act.  As  Judith  Butler  notes  in 
Gender  Trouble,  "for  the  masculine  subject  of  desire,  trouble  became  a  scan- 
dal with  the  sudden  intrusion,  the  unanticipated  agency,  of  a  female 
object'  who  inexplicably  returns  the  glance,  reverses  the  gaze,  and  contests 
the  place  and  authority  of  the  masculine  position.  The  radical  dependency 
of  the  masculine  subject  on  the  female  'Other'  suddenly  exposes  his  auton- 
omy as  illusory"  (xxvii-xxviii).  The  way  in  which  her  gaze  is  described, 
moving  constantly  from  man  to  man,  shifting  its  depth  of  focus,  can  be 
seen  as  a  camera  that  avidly  registers  and  absorbs  different  images,  reduc- 
ing them  to  a  pile  of  undifferentiated  objects.  On  the  Corso,  Angiolina 
becomes  a  true  feminine  version  of  Baudelaire's  ^«É-z/n  she  rejoices  in  the 
urban  spectacle  where  she  is  both  observer  and  reflection.-'^  It  is  this  abili- 


■^^In  his  essay  "The  Painter  of  Modern  Life"  Baudelaire  compares  xht  flâneur  to  "a 
mirror  as  vast  as  this  crowd;  to  a  kaleidoscope  endowed  with  consciousness 
which  with  every  one  of  its  movements  presents  a  pattern  of  life,  in  all  its  mul- 
tiplicity, and  the  flowing  grace  of  all  the  elements  that  go  to  compose  life" 
(Baudelaire,  Selected  Writings,  400). 
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ty  of  hers  to  play  both  roles  simultaneously  that  subverts  the  traditional 
binary  role  of  subject/object  and  disorients  Emilio,  who  realizes  how  illu- 
sory his  power  over  Angiolina  really  is.  Indeed,  his  meek  and  embarrassed 
attempt  to  reproach  her  active  gaze  is  dismissed  with  unashamed  laugh- 
ter— "Ho  gli  occhi  per  guardare  io,"  she  retorts  {Senilità,  47;  "I  have  eyes 
for  looking,  I  do."  Emilios  Carnival,  39).  Whereas  Angiolina  comes  to  life 
once  she  is  exposed  to  the  urban  environment,  Emilio  finds  the  urban 
experience  so  unbearable  that  he  wishes  to  be  out  of  the  light:  "Troppa 
luce!  —  mormorò  egli  abbacinato.  —  Andiamo  all'ombra"  {Senilità,  48; 
"'Too  much  light!'  he  muttered,  dazzled  by  it.  'Let  us  go  into  the  shade.'" 
Emilios  Carnival,  39) 

Emilio  cannot  tolerate  the  city  street  because  it  exposes  Angiolina's 
essence:  an  essence  that  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  streets  of  Trieste,  which 
she  finds  both  pleasurable  and  exhilarating  and  where  she  can  assert  her 
own  power  through  her  gaze.  The  image  of  the  refined  "Ange"  that  Emilio 
had  constructed  is  gradually  shattered  in  front  of  his  very  eyes  and  replaced 
by  a  more  earthly  image  of  a  woman  aware  of  her  own  beauty  and  power 
— "La  donna  ch'egli  amava,  Ange,  era  sua  invenzione,  se  l'era  creata  lui  con 
uno  sforzo  voluto"  {Senilità,  48;  "The  woman  he  loved,  Ange,  was  his  inven- 
tion, he  had  created  her  himself  out  of  an  act  of  will."  Emilios  Carnival,  39) 
Emilio's  confused  emotional  state  coincides  with  an  aimless  wandering  in 
the  streets:  "camminò  solo,  senza  direzione"  {Senilità,  48;  [He]  walked  on 
by  himself,  heading  nowhere."  Emilio's  Carnival,  40).  His  inability  to  dom- 
inate his  relationship  with  Angiolina  parallels  his  lack  of  direction  within 
the  urban  environment:  instead  of  Emilio  leading  Angiolina  into  a  bucolic 
landscape,  it  is  she  who  leads  him  astray  within  the  city. 

The  disorienting  essence  of  Angiolina  and  Trieste  is  emphasized  when 
Emilio  finds  out  from  Balli  that  during  the  first  night  of  Carnival  he  saw 
Angiolina  with  another  man.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  Svevo  introduced  the 
image  of  the  carnival  at  the  moment  when  he  wanted  to  underscore 
Emilio's  sense  of  disorientation  and  lack  of  control.  Bakhtin's  comments  on 
carnival  can  help  us  to  give  more  depth  to  this  episode  of  Senilità. 
Although  Bakhtin  focussed  specifically  on  Medieval  and  Renaissance  cele- 
brations, his  insight  is  useful  in  placing  this  festive  phenomenon  into  a 
broader  interpretive  context  and  can  be  applied  to  our  text  without  diffi- 
culty. In  Bakhtin's  words,  "carnival  celebrated  temporary  liberation  from 
the  prevailing  truth  and  from  the  established  order;  it  marked  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  hierarchical  rank,  privileges,  norms,  and  prohibitions.  Carnival 
was  the  true  feast  [...]  of  becoming,  change  and  renewal.  It  was  hostile  to 
all  that  was  immortalized  and  completed"  {Rabelais  and  his  World,  10). 
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Moreover,  this  chaotic,  unruly  and  unorganized  festivity  that  breaks  free 
from  the  norms  and  rules  of  society  is  inclusive;  the  carnival  is  not  a  spec- 
tacle that  can  be  passively  observed.  On  the  contrary,  everyone  is  a  partic- 
ipant and  everyone  laughs  the  same  ambivalent  laughter,  at  once  tri- 
umphant and  derisive:  "[as  it]  asserts  and  denies,  it  buries  and  revives" 
{Rabelais  and  his  World,  12).  But  for  the  carnival  to  be  universal,  for  its 
laughter  to  be  ubiquitous,  it  cannot  take  place  m  the  privacy  of  one's  home. 
Its  locus  is  the  marketplace,  the  town  square  where  people  meet  to  interact 
and  conduct  their  businesses.  As  I  have  noted  before,  the  open,  decentral- 
ized, fluid  structure  of  the  square  embodies  the  essence  of  the  modern  city. 
A  connection  between  the  carnival  and  the  urban  environment  becomes 
visible:  both  are  spaces  of  fluidit)'  and  ambivalence.  However,  an  important 
distinction  must  be  made:  while  the  traditional  medieval  carnival  enacts  a 
momentary  disruption  that  is  then  reabsorbed  within  the  established  hier- 
archical order,  the  metropolitan  experience  negates  the  possibility  of  reab- 
sorption.  Its  essence  is  centrifugal.  In  it,  one  is  lost  forever. 

By  inserting  the  carnival  at  this  point  in  the  novel,  it  seems  that  Svevo 
is  interested  in  highlighting  the  contradictory  and  amorphous  elements  of 
the  modern  city,  as  well  as  Emilios  inadequacies  in  dealing  with  it.  The 
ambivalent  nature  of  the  carnival,  its  breakdown  of  boundaries,  its  exalta- 
tion of  constant  becoming  and  its  urban  connotation  cannot  appeal  to 
Emilio,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  interested  in  exerting  his  authority  and  in 
maintaining  a  distance  from  the  chaotic  urban  space.  In  fact,  Emilio  does 
not  participate  in  the  carnival  activities.  His  only  reason  to  go  out  that  night 
is  to  find  and  confront  Angiolina,  who  is  taking  part  in  the  festivities. 

After  Balli  goes  home,  Emilio's  first  reaction  is  a  feeling  of  self-loss: 
"non  si  ritrovò  neppure  quando  fu  solo"  {Senilità,  91;  "he  was  still  unset- 
tled when  he  was  alone  again"  [Emilio's  Carnival\,  81).  His  incapacity  to 
find  himself  emotionally  ("ritrovarsi"),  or  to  decide  how  to  face  Angiolina, 
corresponds  to  his  actual  getting  lost  within  the  streets  of  Trieste.  His  con- 
stant change  of  strategy  corresponds  to  his  inability  to  find  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  address  his  unfaithful  lover.  His  imagined  words  turn  in  fact 
from  "dolci"  to  "durissime,"  and  finally  to  "dignitose"  {Senilità,  95; 
"sweet",  "most  harsh",  "dignified")  as  his  plan  to  find  Angiolina  makes  him 
move  in  opposite  directions;  first  he  decides  to  wait  for  her  by  the  train  sta- 
tion, then  he  decides  to  catch  up  with  her  in  Via  Romagna,  and  then,  final- 
ly, he  opts  for  a  different  route: 

Se  essi  rincasavano  da  quella  parte,  non  sarebbe  stato  più  sicuro,  per 
ritrovarli,  di  salire  alla  via  di  Fabio  Severo  dalla  parte  del  giardino  pubbli- 
co e  discenderne  andando  loro  incontro  per  via  Romagna?  {Senilità,  93) 
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(If  they  were  going  back  to  Angiolina's  from  that  side  of  town,  would  it 
not  be  more  likely  to  find  them  by  going  up  via  Fabio  Severo  from  the 
public  gardens  and  then  down  via  Romagna,  thus  meeting  them  head 
on?  [Emilio's  Carnival,  83]) 

However,  Emilio's  well  defined  plan  (as  suggested  by  the  precise  topo- 
graphical information)  is  not  carried  out.  It  is  not  only  his  indecision  that 
makes  him  change  his  mind  so  often;  he  is  also  befuddled  by  the  city.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  fixed  image  of  "Ange"  cannot  contain  Angiolina's 
fluid  essence,  the  exact  topographical  structure  of  Trieste  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  actual  city:  at  the  moment  when  Emilio  needs  more  than  ever 
to  rely  on  the  urban  plan  of  the  city  to  reach  Angiolina,  the  very  layout  of 
Trieste  fails  him.  The  precise,  rational  course  of  the  city  streets  reverts  to  a 
structure  of  deception  and  confusion: 

Continuò  a  camminare  con  passo  celere  che  presto  degenerò  in  corsa. 
Vedeva  dinanzi  a  sé  un  lungo  tratto  di  strada  bianca  e  ricordò  che,  quan- 
do avrebbe  girato,  ne  avrebbe  visto  un  altro  altrettanto  lungo  e  poi  un 
altro.  Interminabile!  {Senilità,  94) 

(He  continued  walking  quickly  and  before  long  broke  into  a  run.  In 
front  of  him  he  saw  a  long  stretch  of  white  street  and  remembered  that 
when  he  turned  the  corner,  he  would  see  another  equally  long,  and  then 
yet  another.  Interminable!  [Emilio's  Carnival,  84]) 

The  adjective  "interminabile"  which  concludes  Emilio's  vision  of  the 
labyrinthine  structure  of  Trieste  underlines  his  overwhelming  sense  of  dis- 
orientation, which  is  coupled  here  with  Emilio's  own  physical  and  mental 
breakdown.  The  verb  "to  degenerate"  used  to  indicate  the  protagonist's 
movement  in  the  city,  suggests  Emilio's  weak  mental  and  physical  state:  as 
he  loses  his  bearings  within  the  city  he  also  loses  his  ability  to  think  clear- 
ly; his  attempt  to  formulate  an  impressive  last  phrase  with  which  to  address 
Angiolina  turns  into  an  incoherent  scream  as  he  falls  and  hurts  himself. 
Moreover,  during  this  night  of  carnival  Angiolina  becomes  for  Emilio  an 
ephemeral  ghost:  "Un  riflesso,  un'ombra,  un  movimento,  tutto  assumeva 
la  forma,  l'espressione  del  fantasma  che  lo  fuggiva"  {Senilità,  95;  "A  reflec- 
tion, a  shadow,  a  movement,  everything  took  on  the  shape  and  demeanor 
of  the  phantasm  that  eluded  him"  [Emilio's  Carnival,  85]).  This  is  the 
upside  down  logic  of  the  carnival.  Emilio,  who  believed  that  he  could  con- 
tain Angiolina's  fluid  essence,  must  now  recognize  his  own  defeat:  "era  lui 
l'individuo  strano,  l'ammalato,  non  Angiolina"  {Senilità,  96;  "He  was  the 
weird  one,  the  sick  one,  not  Angiolina"  [Emilio's  Carnival,  85]).  His  effort 
to  idealize  the  woman  he  loved  resulted  only  in  his  being  covered  with 
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ridicule.  Since  he  did  not  take  part  in  the  carnival  festivities,  he  cannot 
rejoice  in  its  gay,  ambivalent  laughter  and  so  he  remains  the  passive  object 
of  someone  else's  laugh:  at  the  end  of  the  evening  he  can  understand  only 
that  "si  sentiva  deriso"  {Senilità,  95;  "[he]  look[ed]  ridiculous  in  his  own 
eyes"  [Emilio's  Carnival,  85]).  Here  lies  Svevo's  irony.  Through  the  image  of 
the  carnival,  the  author  unveils  the  absurdity  of  Emilio's  behaviour:  Emilio 
seeks  to  impose  rigidity  on  his  urban  experiences  without  realizing  that  in 
so  doing  he  becomes  its  victim.  In  this  sense  we  can  also  understand  the 
title  of  the  novel:  "Senilità"  indicates  the  lack  of  flexibility,  the  inability  to 
take  part  in  the  ambivalence  and  elusive  essence  of  the  modern  city. 

Emilio's  inability  to  possess  Angiolina  is  further  emphasized  later  in  the 
novel,  when  he  is  finally  able  to  spend  the  night  with  her.  In  the  moment 
of  sexual  intimacy,  he  realizes  bitterly  that  she  is  still  distant,  escaping  him: 
"il  possesso,  la  verità?  La  bugia  continuava  spudorata  come  prima  ed  egli 
non  scorgeva  alcun  modo  per  liberarsene"  {Senilità,  156;  "Possession? 
Truth?  The  lie  was  continuing  shamelessly  as  before  and  he  found  no  way 
of  extricating  himself"  [Emilio's  Carnival  143]).  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
Svevo's  free  indirect  discourse  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  whose  lie  he 
is  referring.  The  text  itself,  just  like  the  city,  remains  ambiguous,  open  to 
different  interpretations:  Emilio  is  possessed  by  Angiolina's  lies  just  as  he  is 
by  his  own.  In  fact,  he  will  continue  to  deceive  himself  into  believing  in  his 
own  "Ange"  and  what  she  tells  him.  Possession  of  her  body  does  not  bring 
him  closer  to  her.  "Aveva  posseduto  la  donna  che  odiava,  non  quella  ch'egli 
amava"  {Senilità,  155;  "The  woman  he  had  possessed  was  the  woman  he 
despised,  not  the  woman  he  loved"  [Emilio's  Carnival,  142]).  The  sexual 
union  does  not  consolidate  their  relationship,  but  only  reveals  further  the 
lies  upon  which  it  is  built,  exposing  the  unbridgeable  distance  between  the 
two  lovers.  Emilio  is  unable  to  understand  the  woman  he  loves.  She  will 
escape  him  until  the  very  end  of  the  novel;  Emilio  will  discover  her  last, 
colossal  lie  only  after  she  is  gone:  I  refer  to  Angiolina's  invention  of  a  whole 
family,  the  Deluigi,  for  whom  she  claimed  to  work,  and  whom  she  used 
whenever  she  had  to  justify  her  many  absences  or  delays. 

This  lie  is  also  particularly  interesting  from  a  narrative  perspective  for 
it  conflates  a  commonality  between  Emilio  and  the  readers.  Although  we 
know,  as  readers,  that  Angiolina  uses  the  Deluigis  as  an  excuse  every  time 
she  is  late,  or  misses  an  appointment  with  Emilio,  we  never  question  their 
existence.  There  is  no  textual  indication  that  Angiolina  has  invented  them. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  novel  when  we  find,  together  with  Emilio,  that  they 
do  not  exist,  our  surprise  is  similar  to  his.  As  Emilio  confronts  Angiolina's 
deceitfulness,  we  too  face  the  misleading  construction  of  the  novel.  The 
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written  word,  like  the  urban  space  it  represents,  has  become  a  space  of 
potential  deception,  a  labyrinth  in  which  readers  must  try  to  find  their  bear- 
ings without  necessarily  believing  they  will  be  able  to  gain  a  sense  of  com- 
plete understanding. 30  The  irony  of  the  novel  rests  in  the  fact  that  the 
unveiling  of  this  lie  does  not  help  Emilio,  or  the  readers,  gain  a  better  grasp 
of  Angiolina.  The  shock  it  provokes  is  an  end  onto  itself  Its  goal  is  just  that: 
to  show  that  there  is  a  rupture  in  the  text  and  that  Svevo,  as  a  writer  of  the 
urban  experience,  is  not  interested  in  reabsorbing  it.  The  task  of  nullifying 
the  element  of  shock  is  left  to  Emilio,  who  is  unable  to  exist  in  the  ambiva- 
lent, fluid,  and  deceptive  world  of  Angiolina.  After  a  first  moment  of  shock 
and  anger  for  having  been  fooled  to  such  an  extent,  he  will  go  back  to  cher- 
ish his  image  of  the  seraphic  "Ange".  With  this  gesture  it  becomes  clear  that 
Emilio  is,  in  Cacciari's  words,  the  mystifier  of  the  urban  reality. 

Emilio's  urban  love  affair  has  a  disruptive  effect  even  on  his  private 
space.  The  home,  perceived  by  late  nineteenth-century  urban  thinkers  as 
the  last  refuge  in  which  an  organic,  harmonious  existence  is  still  possible, 
reveals  in  fact  its  own  deteriorating  qualities,  once  Angiolina,  through 
Emilio's  stories,  enters  the  apartment  that  he  shares  with  his  sister  Amalia. 
Although  indirectly,  Angiolina  is  in  fact  responsible  for  Amalias  destiny,  as 
Emilio  notes  bitterly  to  Balli:  "Strano!  Angiolina  aveva  parte  nel  destino 
della  sorella"  {Senilità,  127;  "How  curious  that  Angiolina  should  be  play- 
ing a  part  on  his  sister's  destiny"  [Emilio's  CarnivaL  115]).  While  Angiolina 
is  the  woman  who  belongs  to  the  city,  Amalia  is  closely  linked  to  the 
domestic  sphere.  Almost  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house,  Amalia  has  spent  her 
life  caring  for  her  brother  and  their  modest  apartment,  surrounded  by 
"mezzo  migliaio  di  romanzi,"  {Senilità,  20;  "The  hundreds  of  novels" 
[Emilio's  Carnival,  11])  through  which  she  has  passively  lived  the  adven- 
tures of  many  heroines.  As  Saccone  noted,  it  is  only  in  order  to  compen- 
sate the  emotional  emptiness  that  she  feels  once  her  brother  starts  ignoring 
her,  that  she  becomes  attracted  to  Balli. "*'  The  interior  space  is  ultimately 
unable  to  protect  Amalia  from  the  disruptive  world  of  the  city.  Through 
Amalias  drama  Svevo  reveals  that  the  private  space  is  not  immune  to  the 
disintegrating  forces  at  play  in  the  modern  city;  its  safety  is  only  an  illu- 
sion. After  the  reassuring  peace  of  their  domestic  space  has  been  disrupted. 


^^Drawing  upon  various  modernist  texts,  Paris  emphasizes  how,  "in  addition  to 
evoking  the  labyrinth  as  a  symbol  for  the  city,  the  mind,  and  the  text,  novels  like 
Joyce's  Ulysses,  Butor's  Passing  Time,  and  Robbe-Grillet's  In  the  Labyrinth  dupli- 
cate the  form  of  the  labyrinth  in  the  structural  design  of  the  prose  so  that  in  them 
besides  the  labyrinths  in  the  texts  we  experience  the  labyrinths  o/"the  texts";  35. 

-'^Saccone,  Il  poeta  travestito,  177-182. 
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both  Emilio  and  Amalia  find  themselves  emotionally  homeless,  walking 
aimlessly  around  the  city.  When  Emilio  accidentally  encounters  his  sister  in 
one  of  his  endless  walks,  afi:er  the  initial  shock  of  seeing  her  outside,  he  must 
admit  the  similarity  of  their  destinies:  "Chissà  quale  tristezza  l'aveva  spinta 
a  quella  passeggiata  in  cerca  di  svago!  Egli  poteva  capirla  facilmente  ricor- 
dando quanto  spesso  i  suoi  desideri  cacciassero  di  casa  anche  lui"  {Senilità, 
146;  "What  sorrow  could  have  driven  her  to  seek  diversion  in  that  stroll!  He 
could  easily  commiserate,  remembering  how  ofi:en  his  own  frustrations  had 
also  driven  him  out  of  the  house"  [Emilio's  Carnival],  81).^- 

The  Brentanis'  is  a  bourgeois  drama  triggered  by  the  nostalgic  desire 
for  a  world  in  which  relationships  are  still  meaningful. ^^  Stefano  Balli, 
Emilio's  best  friend,  is  immune  from  such  a  drama.  His  attitude  towards 
existence  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Emilio:  he  is  an  experienced  wom- 
anizer and  he  is  also  at  home  in  the  urban  space.  Like  Angiolina,  he  enjoys 
the  urban  spectacle;  but  unlike  Angiolina,  he  attempts  to  maintain  a  supe- 
rior detachment  from  it.  In  this  sense  Balli's  actions  represent  a  different 
approach  to  the  urban  space:  he  is  not  the  man  of  the  crowd;  he  represents 
instead  a  new  attitude  towards  the  city  which — as  we  have  seen — would  be 
described  a  few  years  later  by  Simmel  as  that  of  the  blasé  individual.  For 
Simmel  the  only  way  to  maintain  a  hold  of  one's  individualit)'  in  the  dehu- 
manizing and  excessively  stimulating  urban  environment  is  through 
detachment.  It  is  this  blasé  attitude  that  leads  Balli  to  perceive  both  the 
urban  space  and  his  human  relations  as  interchangeable.  He  is  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  loyal  relationships  and  therefore  he  perceives 
both  the  space  he  inhabits  and  the  women  he  meets  only  as  a  means  to 
make  him  feel  superior:  staring  at  the  Sunday  crowds  that  walk  idly  on  the 
Corso,  he  compares  them  to  a  swarm  of  ants  {formicaio)  who  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  he  did  not  grace  them  with  his  presence:  "guai  se  non  fossi 
venuto  [...].  La  gente  sarebbe  tornata  a  casa  delusa"  {Senilità,  79;  "What  a 


•^^On  the  homelessness  of  the  modem  cit)'  dweller  see  also  Dal  Co,  Abitare  nel 
moderno.  Commenting  on  a  short  story  by  Herman  Hesse,  Dal  Co  notes  for 
instance:  "Nessuna  patria  è  destinata  al  moderno,  nessun  asilo,  pertanto,  attende 
l'abitante  della  metropoli  e  nessuna  casa  può  alla  fine  essere  posseduta  dal 
nomade  che  in  essa  conduce  la  propria  esistenza";  1 1. 

■^■^For  a  different  interpretation  of  Emilio  as  a  character  who  at  the  end  "tende  al 
meglio,"  see  Saccone.  In  his  essay  on  Senilità  he  writes:  "Emilio,  dinanzi  alla 
riconosciuta  inadeguatezza,  anzi  deficienza  della  realtà  presente,  di  sé  e  degli 
altri,  in  vari  modi  è  sempre  disposto  alla  speranza;  già,  come  Zeno,  «tende  al 
meglio».  È  questa  insoddisfazione,  e  tensione  al  superamento,  che  forma  [...]  la 
problematicità  del  personaggio,  la  sua  qualità  demoniaca";  175. 
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pity  if  I  hadn't  come!  [...]  All  these  people  would  have  gone  home  disap- 
pointed" [Emilio's  Carnival,  69]).  Unlike  Emilio,  he  is  not  prone  to  ideal- 
izations: instead  of  trying  to  impose  a  transcendental  meaning  on  exis- 
tence, he  feels  at  home  in  the  crowded  urban  space. 

Balli's  attitude  towards  reality  also  informs  his  aesthetic  ideals.  A  sculp- 
tor, who  believes  strongly  in  his  artistic  abilities,  he  is  a  modern  artist:  a 
detached,  self-absorbed  city  observer  who  needs  distance  in  order  to  give 
some  aesthetic  form  to  the  chaotic  urban  experience.  Against  the  principles 
of  classical  aesthetics  that  attempt  to  mediate  the  plurality  of  existence,  he 
is  interested  in  expressing  "a  certain  ideal  of  spontaneity"  Emilio's  Carnival, 
8;  "un  certo  ideale  di  spontaneità";  Senilità,  17)  through  which  he  could 
give  form  to  his  aesthetic  primitivistic  ideals:  "the  reconquest  of  simplici- 
ty or  ingenuity  that  the  so-called  classics  had  stolen  from  us"  Emilioi 
Carnival,  9;  "la  riconquista  della  semplicità  o  ingenuità  che  i  cosidetti  clas- 
sici ci  avevano  rubate";  Senilità,  18).  Balli  wants  to  express  immediate  real- 
ity without  sublimating  it.  His  aesthetic  views  make  him  see  Angiolina  not 
as  the  idealized  "Ange",  but  as  its  opposite,  a  more  earthly,  vulgar  and  sex- 
ual "Giolona".  And  it  is  "Giolona"  that  he  decides  to  use  as  a  model  for  one 
of  his  sculptures.  The  sculptor  is  interested  in  representing  her  as  a  sinner, 
in  a  moment  of  religious  rapture.  In  Balli's  vision,  her  sensual  beauty  and 
her  frivolous  hairstyle  would  contrast  with  "The  Prayer  expressed  by  the 
face"  {Emilio's  Carnival,  169;  "la  preghiera  che  la  faccia  avrebbe  espressa"; 
Senilità,  182).  It  seems  that  Balli  wants  to  represent  the  intrinsic  contra- 
diction of  Angiolina,  by  combining  her  sexuality  and  sensual  beauty  with 
a  pious  act.  The  sculpture  would  then  represent  a  moment  of  spiritual  tran- 
scendence, in  which  Angiolina's  sexuality  would  be,  just  for  an  instant, 
sublimated  by  her  prayer:  "doveva  sorgere  da  quell'argilla  una  prece,  la 
prece  di  persona  che  per  un  istante  crede  e  che  forse  non  avrebbe  creduto 
mai  più"  {Senilità,  181;  "Out  of  the  clay  a  supplication  was  to  emerge,  the 
supplication  of  someone  who  for  one  moment  believed  and  might  never 
believe  again"  [Emilio's  Carnival,  168]).  The  moment  of  rapture  would 
unveil  its  very  impossibility,  bringing  to  the  fore  the  sense  of  metaphysical 
loss  that  characterizes  the  human  condition.  Thus,  Balli  appears  to  be  very 
much  embedded  in  a  negative  perception  of  existence:  he  is  the  artist  who 
embraces  lack  of  meaning  without  wanting  (as  Emilio  and  Amalia  did)  to 
fill  its  void.  Yet,  his  attempt  to  give  aesthetic  form  to  such  an  idea  must  fail: 
Angiolina  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  reduced  to  Balli's  perception  of  her. 
Her  disinterest  in  posing  as  if  in  prayer  undermines  Balli's  artistic  idea, 
because  Angiolina  keeps  "flirting"  with  God,  by  maintaining  a  provoca- 
tively sexy  look  instead  of  the  religious  one  envisioned  by  Balli.  As  a  con- 
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sequence,  the  sculpture  will  never  be  completed.  The  detached  artist,  who 
thought  he  could  give  form  to  his  image  of  Angiolina,  is  at  a  loss. 
Angiolina,  through  her  playful  and  irreverent  flirting,  resists  Balli's  attempt 
to  reduce  her,  literally,  to  matter.  In  so  doing,  Angiolina  unveils  her  true 
essence:  not  only  is  she  undecipherable,  but  she  is  also  light;  lightness  is  the 
quintessential  characteristic  of  Angiolina,  the  qualit)'  that  allows  her  to 
unveil  the  fluidity  of  existence  and  laugh  at  the  human  attempt  to  weigh  it 
down  and  contain  it  within  a  preconstructed  system. 


Thus,  Angiolina's  laughter  offers  an  alternative  approach  to  the  urban 
experience.  Whereas  the  two  male  figures  remain  serious  in  their  relation 
to  reality,  Angiolina's  laugh  shows  something  quite  different.  She  does  not 
take  seriously  the  role  that  the  two  men  attempt  to  impose  upon  her  and 
she  laughs  both  at  Emilios  desire  to  idealize  her  and  at  Balli's  vulgar  vision 
of  her.  She  is  neither  the  positive,  meaningful  "Ange",  nor  the  negative, 
meaningless  "Giolona":  yet  this  lack  of  identity  does  not  give  way  to  a  dra- 
matic crisis,  as  it  would  with  a  Pirandellian  character.  '-^  She  could  be  inter- 
preted instead  as  Cixous'  Medusa  who  "shatter[s]  the  framework  of  insti- 
tutions, blow[s]  up  the  law,  break[s]  up  the  'truth'  with  laughter"  (888). 

In  The  Book  of  Laughter  and  Forgetting,  Milan  Kundera  describes  two 
kinds  of  laughter.  The  first  kind  is  the  domain  ot  the  devil  and  is  charac- 
terized by  embracing  meaninglessness;  the  second  kind,  born  as  an  answer 
to  the  devil's  laughter,  is  that  of  the  angel's:  "whereas  the  devil's  laughter 
denoted  the  absurdity  of  things,  the  angel  on  the  contrary  meant  to  rejoice 
over  how  well  ordered  [...]  and  meaningful  everything  here  below  was" 
(86-87).  Both  kinds  of  laughter  are  opposite  poles  of  the  same  system.  One 
simply  negates  the  other.  Angiolina's  laughter,  however,  brings  to  the  fore 
a  third  kind  of  laughter,  a  lighter  one,  that  escapes  being  grounded  within 
the  framework  of  the  established  system,  and  unveils  a  different  approach 
to  reality.  Her  laughter  is  closer  to  the  one  posited  by  Davis  in  relation  to 

^"^It  is  enough  to  think  of  Pirandello's  Così  è  se  vi  pare  to  realize  the  difference  that 
separates  the  two  authors  in  dealing  wich  a  similar  identity  issue.  Even  Laudisi's 
laughter,  which  reflects  Pirandello's  point  of  view,  cannot  be  compared  to 
Angiolina's.  The  former  is  still  embedded  in  the  awareness  of  impossibility  of 
meaning  whereas  the  latter  goes  beyond  it.  Gaetano  Cipolla  in  his  study 
Labyrinth:  Studies  of  an  Archetype  similarly  notes  that  Laudisi,  "doomed  to  uncer- 
tainty in  a  labyrinthine  space,  laughs  and  cries  about  his  own  destiny.  Before  the 
darkness,  his  laughter  represents  the  desperation  and  the  nostalgia  of  the  light,  the 
desire  to  "solve"  the  knots  of  the  universe  and  the  condemnation  to  fail";  121. 
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feminist  tlieory:  it  destabilizes  the  order  of  the  old  tragedians  evoked  by 
Nietzsche,  and,  if  only  for  an  instant,  "releases  the  'feminine'  [...]  from  its 
binary  bondage"  (208).  It  also  recalls  the  Bakhtinian  carnival.  It  unveils 
"the  gay  relativity  of  prevailing  truths  and  authorities"  (11).  Her  refusal  to 
follow  the  simplest  rules  of  logic  is  symptomatic  of  her  particular  world 
view.  As  Emilio  notices  with  dismay,  as  he  catches  her  in  one  of  her  many 
lies,  Angiolina  does  not  believe  in  logic: 

"Era  una  mentitrice  ostinata  benché,  in  verità,  non  conoscesse  l'arte  di 
mentire.  Era  facile  farla  cadere  in  contraddizione.  Ma  quando  tale  con- 
traddizione le  era  stata  provata,  ella  tornava  con  fronte  serena  ai  suoi 
primi  asserti,  perché,  in  fondo,  alla  logica  non  ci  credeva"  {Senilità,  166) 

(She  was  a  stubborn  liar  despite  the  fact  that  she  did  not  possess  the  art 
of  lying.  It  was  easy  to  catch  her  in  a  contradiction.  But  when  a  contra- 
diction was  demonstrated  to  her,  she  blithely  returned  to  her  first  asser- 
tion since  logic  meant  nothing  to  her.  [Emilio's  Carnival,  153]) 

By  not  taking  logic  into  account,  and  by  showing  amused  indifference 
when  her  contradictions  are  discovered,  Angiolina  shows  her  irreverence 
towards  a  rigid  construction  of  existence  that  attempts  to  give  a  systemat- 
ic interpretation  to  every  experience.  As  a  consequence,  even  language  loses 
its  traditional  referentiality.  This  point  is  further  emphasized  in  the  novel 
by  the  use  that  she  makes  of  both  Latin  and  ecclesiastical  phrases  which  she 
takes,  distorts,  and  uses  with  different  semantic  values,  with  a  profane  and 
comical  result  that  makes  her  laugh  "spudoratamente": 

Quando  ne  aveva  assai  dei  suoi  baci,  lo  respingeva  dicendogli:  ite  missa 
est,  insudiciando  un'idea  mistica  che  Emilio  serio,  serio,  aveva  espressa 
più  volte  al  momento  di  separarsi.  Domandava  un  Deo  gratias  quando 
chiedeva  un  piccolo  favore,  gridava  mea  maxima  culpa  quando  egli  diven- 
tava troppo  esigente,  libera  nos  Domine  quando  non  voleva  sentir  parlare 
di  qualche  cosa  {Senilità,  37-38). 

(When  she  tired  of  his  kisses,  she  pushed  him  away  saying:  he  missa  est, 
soiling  a  mystical  notion  that  Emilio  had  often  expressed  with  profound 
sincerity  when  saying  goodbye  to  her.  She  would  ask  for  a  Deo  gratias 
when  she  wanted  a  small  favour,  shouted  mea  maxima  culpa  when  he 
became  too  demanding,  libera  nos  Domine  when  she  did  not  want  to  talk 
about  something.  [Emilio's  Carnival,  29]) 

The  use  Angiolina  makes  of  these  phrases  in  erotic  and  amorous  set- 
tings underlines  the  fact  that  she  is  not  concerned  with  their  original,  reli- 
gious value,  nor  is  she  interested  in  negating  their  original  significance:  the 
phrases  she  repeats  laughingly  have  become  for  her  linguistic  fragments 
which  have  lost  any  reference  to  their  original  meaning.  In  Angiolina's 
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mouth  they  become  a  means  to  playful  sexual  flirtation,  unveiling  other, 
irreverent  semantic  possibilities.^^  Yet,  when  Angiolina  uses  these  religious 
sentences,  Emilio  shows  quite  a  strong  nostalgic  reaction.  Viewing  it  as 
something  that  he  had  willingly  removed  from  his  household,  he  nonethe- 
less feels  its  absence:  "Oh,  la  dolce  cosa  ch'era  la  religione.  Da  casa  sua  e  dal 
cuore  d'Amalia  egli  l'aveva  scacciata,  [...]  ma  ritrovandola  presso  Angiolina, 
la  salutò  con  gioia  ineffabile"  {Senilità,  37;  "Oh,  the  beauty  fo  religion.  He 
had  banished  it  from  his  home  and  from  Amalia's  heart  [...]  but  rediscov- 
ering it  with  Angiolina,  he  welcomed  it  with  ineffable  joy."  [Emilio's 
Carnival,  28]).  If  Emilio's  reaction  to  religion  reveals  the  torment  for  an 
unresolved  conflict,  Angiolina's  laughter  signifies  the  overcoming  of  the 
conflict  itself  She  is  already  elsewhere.  In  this  sense  she  reveals  her  ex-cen- 
tricity,  underscored  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  she  is  gone: 
she  has  fled  to  Vienna  with  a  bank  clerk,  rumour  has  it,  but,  as  with  every- 
thing else  that  concerns  her,  we  cannot  be  quite  sure. 

Her  laughter  becomes  emblematic  of  a  new  perception  ot  ex-centric, 
contemporary,  urban  existence  that  does  not  adhere  to  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury negative  interpretation  of  the  modern  metropolis.  Her  laughter  truly 
unveils  Nietzsche's  "eternal  comedy  of  existence"  and  brings  to  the  fore  a 
spirit  of  lightness  necessary  to  manage  the  contradictions  of  urban  space,  a 
spirit  that  is  closely  linked  to  the  one  expressed  in  the  carnival.  The  city's 
fluidity  cannot  be  overcome,  but  it  becomes  possible,  once  one  renounces 
the  constricting  solidity  of  normative  boundaries,  to  embrace  its  multifac- 
eted,  labyrinthine  reality.  Angiolina's  lightness  reveals  Svevo's  aim  through- 
out this  and  other  novels:  to  underscore  the  fluidity  and  elusiveness  of 
experience,  along  with  its  hidden,  multiple  possibilities.  When  Emilio 
dreams  of  a  beautiful  but  sad  and  serious  Angiolina-"Si!  Angiolina  pensa  e 
piange!"  {Senilità,  250;  "Yes!  Angiolina  thinks  and  weeps"  [Emilio's 
Carnival,  233])-he  feels  the  need  to  silence  her  laughter,  because  it  unveils 
his  inadequacies  in  dealing  with  a  world  that  he  is  unable  to  control.  Yet 
her  laughter,  precisely  because  it  has  been  silenced,  resounds  even  louder 
than  before,  filling  the  narrative  space,  unveiling  the  ambiguities  of  exis- 
tence, casting  doubt  upon  everything  that  appears  solid,  truthful,  and  seri- 
ous, ultimately  revealing  that  the  narrative  praxis  better  suited  to  the  met- 
ropolitan experience  is  the  one  that  embraces  and  attempts  to  give  voice  to 
its  ex-centricity. 


Purdue  University 
West  Lafayette,  IN 


•^^See  also  Biasin,  "  Un  Deo  Cm/^z'^îj^  qualunque." 
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Nicholas  Everett.  Literacy  in  Lombard  Italy,  e.  568-774.  Cambridgre: 
Cambridge  UP,  2003.  Pp.  xiv,  382.  ISBN  0-521-81905-9,  $75  (Hardback). 

La  calata  dei  Longobardi  in  Italia  nel  568  rappresenta  per  molti  storici  il  punto 
d'inizio  di  una  fase  di  decadenza,  uno  spartiacque  di  due  secoli  che  avrebbe  aper- 
to la  strada  a  una  nuova  identità — sociale,  istituzionale  e  linguistica — non  più 
"romana"  ma  "italiana."  La  dominazione  longobarda  è  costantemente  definita  nei 
manuali  scolastici  secondo  le  linee  guida  di  un  periodo  in  cui  la  complessità  cul- 
turale del  mondo  tardoantico  si  era  ridotta  al  punto  da  riportare  l'Italia  indietro  di 
secoli,  a  una  tale  condizione  di  abbrutimento  per  cui  l'oralità  prevaleva  sulla  scrit- 
tura. Eppure  diviene  insostenibile,  al  giorno  d'oggi,  il  topos  di  un  alto  medioevo 
italiano  in  cui  tutte  le  attività  culturali  fossero  confinate  ad  una  ristretta  élite  di 
chierici:  la  "rinascenza  carolingia,"  per  esempio,  si  fonda  su  modelli  già  in  auge 
presso  la  società  longobarda  in  Italia. 

Il  volume  di  Nicholas  Everett  nasce  proprio  dall'inadeguatezza  dei  paradigmi 
appena  ricordati  di  fronte  alla  testimonianze  documentarie  oggi  a  nostra  dispo- 
sizione. In  particolare,  risulta  difficile  giustificare  la  fine  improvvisa  dell'alfabetiz- 
zazione in  Italia  nel  VI  secolo  di  fronte  a  una  lunga  tradizione  letteraria  che  anco- 
ra nel  V— VI  secolo  produsse  campioni  del  calibro  di  Boezio,  Cassiodoro  ed 
Ennodio.  La  dicotomia  "romani/germani,"  i  primi  animati  da  una  cultura  orale 
più  semplice  sostenuta  da  gran  parte  della  scuola  italiana  del  XX  secolo,  è  secon- 
do Everett  difficile  da  credere:  la  venuta  dei  Longobardi  semmai  avrebbe  catalizza- 
to certi  processi  già  in  atto,  quali  l'integrazione  fra  civili  e  militari,  la  decentraliz- 
zazione delle  istituzioni  e  la  crescente  importanza  della  proprietà  terriera. 

Il  primo  capitolo  analizza  le  cause  della  decadenza  culturale  verificatasi  in 
Italia  durante  la  dominazione  degli  Ostrogoti  e  dei  Bizantini.  I  cambiamenti 
socioeconomici  sopraggiunti  dal  IV  al  VI  secolo  si  possono  giustificare  solo  in 
parte  con  gli  sconvolgimenti  climatici  che  i  dati  archeologici  hanno  evidenziato; 
più  credibile  sembra  invece  la  spiegazione  di  un  declino  intellettuale  accelerato 
dalla  forte  emorragia  demografica  che  conseguì  dalla  lunga  guerra  gotica  (15—19). 
L'Italia  di  questi  secoli,  infatti,  assistè  al  definitivo  scollamento,  nelle  arti  liberali, 
fra  un  ormai  moribondo  quadrivium  e  un  trivium  così  astratto  e  specializzato  alla 
sola  retorica,  da  divenire  appannaggio  di  un'elite  sempre  più  ristretta.  La  vacuità 
di  forme  (ridotte,  nella  pratica  scolastica,  agli  sterili  esercizi  delle  dedamariones, 
delle  controversiae  e  delle  suasoriae)  e  la  scarsa  funzionalità  dei  generi  canonici, 
anche  se  su  un  versante  diedero  vita  agli  ultimi  nobilissimi  singulti  della  cultura 
classica,  i  cui  esponenti  della  levatura  di  Simmaco,  Boezio,  Cassiodoro  ed  Ennodio 
riuscivano  ancora  a  regalare  alla  tradizione  occidentale  gli  estremi  capolavori  della 
classicità  greco-latina,  sull'altro,  proprio  a  causa  del  fallimento  di  tale  aristocrazia 
romana  nell'integrazione  sociopolitica  con  la  nuova  classe  dominante  (Simmaco  e 
Boezio  furono  giustiziati  non  senza  il  beneplacito  del  senato,  Cassiodoro  ed 
Ennodio  si  ritirarono  a  vita  monastica)  fecero  sì  che  qualsiasi  tipo  di  produzione 
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letteraria  che  fosse  in  linea  con  la  tradizione  venisse  percepito  come  progressiva- 
mente obsoleto.  In  Italia,  dunque,  una  preparazione  retorica  astratta  giovava  poco 
a  un  ceto  dirigente  che  aveva  ormai  consumato  il  divorzio  (perlomeno  intellet- 
tuale) con  il  mondo  orientale  e  che  invece  doveva  dedicarsi  ai  problemi  di  una 
nuova  realtà  politica,  come  quella  del  regno  ostrogoto,  più  centralizzata  e  milita- 
rizzata. Ma  la  validità  etica  e  pratica  dell'insegnamento  tradizionale  viene  ulterior- 
mente messa  in  crisi  dalla  polemica  iniziata  da  Girolamo  e  Agostino.  Il  celeberri- 
mo adagio  del  vescovo  di  Ippona  ("Melius  est  reprehendant  nos  grammatici  quam 
non  intelligant  populi")  prende  di  mira  non  tanto  la  sostanza,  quanto  la  forma  del- 
l'eloquenza in  lingua  latina:  prova  ne  è  la  Régula  benedettina,  la  quale,  seppur  cari- 
ca di  volgarismi  morfologici  e  sintattici,  è  tuttavia  il  frutto  di  una  tradizione 
giuridica  romana  ruminata  a  lungo,  come  si  può  senza  dubbio  verificare  dall'im- 
pressionante esattezza  della  terminologia  legale.  E  d'altronde  alla  vita  monastica  si 
votavano  spesso  uomini  già  dediti  a  quella  amministrativa:  per  tutti  valga  la  già 
ricordata  la  vicenda  di  Cassiodoro,  il  quale,  dopo  aver  scritto  la  più  famosa  summa 
di  eloquenza  del  VI  secolo  (le  Variae  e  le  Imtitutiones) ,  si  ritira  a  Squillace  dove 
fonda  il  monastero  di  Vivarium.  Per  Everett,  dunque,  i  secoli  di  transizione  dalla 
fine  dell'Impero  d'Occidente  all'instaurazione  del  regno  longobardo  forono  carat- 
terizzati da  un  processo  di  "desecolarizzazione"  {de-secularisation),  in  cui  alla  cul- 
tura dei  libri  subentrò  una  cultura  del  Libro,  con  iniziative,  quali  quella  di 
Gregorio  Magno  volte  allo  studio  e  all'esegesi  biblica. 

Nel  secondo  capitolo  Everett  prova  a  ripercorrere  le  tappe  dello  stanziamento 
dei  Longobardi  in  Italia.  Le  fonti  classiche  (Velleio  Patercolo,  Tacito,  Cassio 
Dione,  Strabene,  Tolomeo)  furono  parche  di  informazioni  su  questa  tribù  ger- 
manica, indulgendo  più  sugli  elementi  di  costume  —  spesso  inventati  o  ricilati  da 
altre  leggende  —  che  contribuissero  a  fornire  la  descrizione  di  una  tribù  feroce  e 
primitiva.  Procopio  accenna  ai  Longobardi,  ormai  stanziati  fra  il  Norico  e  la 
Pannonia,  come  foederati  dei  Bizantini  nella  guerra  contro  gli  Ostrogoti,  ma  né  le 
testimonianze  letterarie  né  quelle  archeologiche  sono  in  grado  di  rispondere  in 
modo  soddisfacente  alla  domanda  di  quali  spostamenti  avessero  essi  effettuato 
nella  migrazione  dalla  Scandinavia  all'Europa  continentale.  Del  periodo  preita- 
liano dei  Longobardi  non  fa  fatica  affermare  la  loro  appartenenza  al  cristianesimo 
—  anzi  al  cattolicesimo,  dal  momento  che  secondo  Everett  l'arianesimo  longobar- 
do risalirebbe  al  periodo  successivo  al  loro  arrivo  in  Italia  e  dovrebbe  essere  inter- 
pretato alla  luce  di  un  complesso  gioco  di  alleanze  politiche  —  e  minimizzare  il 
problema  del  paganesimo,  praticato  ancora  dalle  popolazioni  autoctone  di  stirpe 
latina.  L'arrivo  di  Alboino  in  Italia  nel  568,  la  rapida  espansione  del  territorio  lon- 
gobardo, che  alla  morte  del  re  nel  572  si  estendeva  fino  ai  ducati  di  Spoleto  e 
Benevento,  pone  il  problema  della  consistenza  dell'esercito  invasore  e  dell'organiz- 
zazione delle  terre  secondo  il  sistema  deWe  farae.  Lo  scarso  numero  di  Longobardi 
che  attraversarono  le  Alpi  (per  Everett  circa  80  mila)  e  la  ridistribuzione  delle 
risorse  all'indomani  dell'elezione  di  Autari  (584)  a  sovrano  dieci  anni  dopo  l'in- 
terregno dei  duchi  servono  a  dimostrare  un  grado  di  alfabetizzazione  e  di  compe- 
tenza nel  gestire  uno  stato  più  elevato  di  quanto  non  abbia  finora  presentato  la  sto- 
riografia tradizionale,  concentrata  invece  sull'anarchia  —  presunta,visto  che  la 
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riforma  fiscale  introdotta  poco  dopo  l'invasione  si  poggiava  su  una  preesistente 
struttura  tardoromana  —  che  fece  seguito  all'invasione  longobarda. 

Il  terzo  capitolo  costituisce  il  nucleo  principale  del  lavoro  di  Everett  ed  è  sud- 
diviso in  due  parti  speculari.  La  prima  affronta  la  questione  se  sia  realmente  esisti- 
ta una  lingua  longobarda.  Prescindendo  dall'assenza  di  testi  letterari  scritti  in  lon- 
gobardo, l'autore  si  spinge  ad  affermare  che  "the  polyethnicity  of  the  Lombards, 
and  their  military  organisation,  weakened  the  necessity  of  a  native  Langobardic 
language  as  a  means  of  communication"  (103),  deducendo  che  l'unica  alternativa 
linguistica  fosse  quella  del  latino,  appreso  durante  la  permanenza  in  Pannonia;  una 
conclusione,  questa,  azzardata,  visto  che  l'assenza  di  testimonianze  scritte  in  lon- 
gobardo può  certo  giustificare  la  mancanza  di  una  lingua  (intesa  come  un  insieme 
regolato  di  norme),  ma  non  la  totale  assenza  di  una  parlata  (o  koinè)  di  ceppo  ger- 
manico nativa  ai  Longobardi,  i  quali  potevano  essere  più  o  meno  latinizzati  a  se- 
conda del  loro  contatto  con  le  popolazioni  romane  in  Pannonia  e  in  Norico  e  uti- 
lizzare il  latino  (infinitamente  più  prestigioso:  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit...) 
solo  in  determinate  situazioni  comunicative  o  nelle  scritture.  D'altro  canto  le 
prime  attestazioni  scritte  in  un  determinato  volgare  precedono  di  diversi  secoli  la 
produzione  letteraria  (per  non  parlare  della  sua  standardizzazione  in  lingua),  frut- 
to di  un  lungo  processo  di  coscienza  e  maturazione,  che  con  molta  probabilità 
impediva  ai  Longobardi  di  distinguersi  linguisticamente  dalle  altre  popolazioni 
germaniche.  Everett  si  mostra  refrattario  alle  teorie  della  "morte  di  una  lingua,"  a 
proposito  della  quale  l'indimenticato  Benvenuto  Terracini  scriveva:  "Una  lingua 
vicina  a  spegnersi  cade  effettivamente  nelle  condizioni  di  un  dialetto  o  di  una  par- 
lata locale  ormai  piegata  definitivamente  sotto  il  prestigio  di  una  lingua  nazionale: 
si  restringe  allora  all'intimità  familiare  [...].  Pudore  della  intimità  e  ad  un  tempo 
vergogna  del  decoro  perduto,  questo  complesso  d'inferiorità  risponde  natural- 
mente ad  una  progressiva  decadenza  di  valore  culturale"  (17-18),  come  traspari- 
rebbe dallo  scadimento  semantico  che  alcune  parole  penetrate  in  Italia  in  epoca 
longobarda  hanno  ricevuto  {stamberga,  che  originariamente  denotava  semplice- 
mente una  casa  in  muratura  <  *stain  pietra'  e  *berg  'riparo';  Castellani  76).  Per 
sostenere  la  sua  proposta,  Everett  rigetta  le  circa  trecento  etimologie  longobarde  di 
parole  italiane  proposte  da  Gamillscheg  diffidando  dell'incerta  ortografia  altome- 
dievale  e  delle  tarde  prime  attestazioni  di  tali  vocaboli.  Secondo  le  teorie  della  lin- 
guistica storica,  il  longobardo  e  un  altro  gruppo  di  lingue  del  ceppo  germanico 
occidentale  di  tipo  "alto  tedesco"  (bavarese,  alemanno  e  francone)  si  differenziano 
dalle  lingue  di  tipo  settentrionale  (scandinavo  e  lingue  derivate),  orientale  (gotico) 
e  occidentale  non  di  tipo  alto  tedesco  (sassone,  frisone,  anglico,  kentico  e  basso 
francone)  per  la  presenza  della  cosiddetta  seconda  Lantverschìebung  (mutazione 
consonantica),  per  cui  le  occlusive  /p/,  /t/,  /k/,  /pp/,  /tt/,  /kk/,  /b/,  /d/,  /g/,  /bb/, 
/dd/,  /gg/  passano,  nel  tipo  alto  tedesco,  a  /pf/  o  /fif/  o  /f/,  /ts/  o  /ss/  o  /s/,  /kx/  o 
/hh/  o  /h/,  /pf/  o  /pp/,  /tz/,  /kk/  o  /kx/,  /b/  o  /p/,  /t/,  /g/  o  /k/,  /pp/,  /tt/,  /gg/  o 
/kk/  (per  l'autore,  questo  fenomeno  distinguerebbe  il  longobardo  "from  anything 
Alemannic  of  Prankish,"  accomunando  queste  due  lingue  al  gruppo  non  di  tipo 
alto  tedesco!).  Everett  è  giustamente  sospettoso  delle  conclusioni  di  Gamillscheg, 
che  annovera  come  longobarde  un  numero  di  voci  che  invece  avrebbero  potuto 
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essere  penetrate  in  Italia  già  con  gli  Ostrogoti  e  successivamente  adattate  fonetica- 
mente alla  lingua  dei  nuovi  conquistatori  (Castellani  68-69;  Arcamene  771-72), 
ma  liquida  il  conto  sbrigativamente  senza  correggere  il  tiro  dello  studioso  tedesco 
attraverso  il  filtro  di  posizioni  più  correnti  (Castellani  29-94;  Pfister),  secondo  le 
quali  —  fra  l'altro  —  molti  termini  che  si  ritrovano  nelle  fonti  canonicamente  uti- 
lizzate dai  linguisti  (le  stesse  prese  in  considerazione  da  Everett)  sono  limitati  alla 
sola  Italia  (Arcamene  771).  L'autore  confuta,  sulla  base  dei  ritrovamenti  archeo- 
logici, il  legame  fra  toponimi  "longobardi"  (contenenti  cioè  gli  elementi  farà,  ari- 
mannù  sala,  sunder,  come  per  esempio  Fara  Sabina,  Colle  Ramanna,  Sala 
Comacina,  Sondrio,  ecc.)  e  presenza  di  parlanti  nativi  di  longobardo  (ma  Arrigo 
Castellani  ricorda,  riassumendo  il  pensiero  di  Gian  Pietro  Bognetti,  autore  dei 
quattro  volumi  dell'Età  longobarda,  "le  testimonianze  archeologiche  contano  solo 
quando  ci  sono  e  coincidono  con  testimonianze  d'altro  genere,  mentre  non  si  può 
trarre  nessun  argomento  dalla  loro  mancanza";  70n);  e  nega  la  validità  degli  antro- 
ponimi germanici  come  appartenenza  etnica  sulla  scorta  di  alcune  neoformazioni 
del  tipo  Paulipert,  Mauripert,  e  via  dicendo.  Anche  le  argomentazioni  addotte  da 
Everett  sulla  testimonianza  di  Paolo  Diacono  non  sono  del  tutto  solide:  è  senz'al- 
tro plausibile  che  ai  tempi  dell'autore  à^  Historia  Langobardorum,  due  secoli 
dopo  l'invasione  dell'Italia,  la  parlata  longobarda  si  fosse  ormai  ridotta  a  un 
numero  limitato  di  parole,  come  è  correttamente  segnalato  nel  caso  dei  relitti  lessi- 
cali, ma  sarebbe  una  forzatura  arrivare  a  postulare,  nel  caso  dell'episodio  dei  duchi 
longobardi  (Vl-VII  sec.)  che  si  servono  di  un  interprete  per  comunicare  con  un 
eremita  di  Nizza,  l'inintellegibilità  fra  due  diverse  varietà  regionali  di  latino  (quel- 
lo della  Pannonia  —  che  secondo  Everett  sarebbe  stato  utilizzato  dai  Longobardi 
—  e  quello  provenzale)  pur  di  non  ammettere  l'esistenza  del  longobardo. 
Seguendo  lo  stesso  ragionamento,  l'autore  sostiene  che  le  parole  germaniche  che  si 
trovano  nell'editto  di  Rotati  (suddivise  in  termini  giuridici,  militari,  agricoli, 
sostantivi  riferentesi  alle  parti  del  corpo  e  formule  allitteranti  del  tipo  lid  in  laib) 
sarebbero  state  adope-rate  per  dare  un  tono  arcaizzante  all'editto  e  ricoprire  "a  pri- 
marily ideological  significance  in  constituting  Lombard  identify"  (128). 

La  seconda  parte  del  capitolo  si  concentra  su  un  aspetto  speculare  del  proble- 
ma linguistico,  ossia  quale  fosse  lo  stato  di  salute  del  latino  parlato  in  Italia  in  età 
longobarda.  Affrontando  le  questioni  nevralgiche  alla  base  della  nascita  del  volgare 
italiano  e  dei  testi  delle  Origini  {Indovinello  veronese —  per  il  quale  si  vedano  da 
ultime  le  osservazioni  di  De  Angelis  —  Placiti  capuani)  Everett  parte  dal  presup- 
posto che  "the  longevity  of  Latin's  intelligibility  in  Italy  is  often  more  assumend 
than  discussed,  and  its  relationship  to  a  spoken  language  is  rarely  elaborated  upon" 
(133—34)  e  demolisce  le  tesi  correnti  secondo  cui  il  latino  in  Italia  avrebbe  resisti- 
to fino  al  VI  secolo  declinando  irrimediabilmente  a  partire  dal  VII  (fatte  salve  le 
città  in  cui  si  perpetuava  una  tradizione  facente  capo  alle  istituzioni  tardoimperia- 
li),  sostituendovi  la  propria  per  cui  segni  di  decadenza  linguistica  sarebbero  già  in 
atto  nel  periodo  precedente.  L'elemento  probante,  tuttavia,  deriverebbe  dagli  errori 
rinvenuti  nei  papiri  ravennati  del  VI  secolo,  redatti  da  "professionally  trained  and 
city-based  exceptores,  foreuses,  and  tabellionef  (135)  o  addirittura  dalla  cancelleria 
curiale,  e  molto  simili  a  quelli  dei  diplomi  longobardi.  Ora,  a  ben  esaminare  la 
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natura  di  tali  "errori,"  ci  si  rende  conto  che  Fargomentazione  non  è  impostata  cor- 
rettamente. Molti  dei  guasti  nei  papiri  di  Ravenna  elencati  nella  nota  146,  infatti, 
sono  di  tipo  meccanico,  tali  cioè  da  essere  generati  nella  trascrizione  del  docu- 
mento: aplografìa,  dittografìa,  cui  si  possono  assimilare  altri  fenomeni  chiaramente 
attribuibili  a  una  svista  del  redattore  o  del  copista  e  non  all'influsso  del  parlato:  aec- 
cclesiae,  uncciarum,  donatrem  per  donatorem  impossibile  dal  punto  di  vista  foneti- 
co, a  meno  che  non  si  presupponga  la  sincope  di  una  vocale  tonica.  Altri,  come  la 
mancanza  di  aspirazione  e  il  fenomeno  opposto  si  trovano  già  in  epoca  classica  (Il 
carme  84  di  Catullo,  ad  esempio,  prende  di  mira  un  certo  Arrio  che  pronunciava 
ipercorrettamente  chommoda,  hinsidias,  Hionios  per  commoda,  insidias.  Ionics). 
Altre  forme  ancora,  definite  come  "consistent  misuses  of  prefixes  ad-,  con-,  in-' 
{adlegare,  conpetere,  inrigare),  sono  perfettamente  accettabili  nella  grafia  classica 
accanto  a  quelle  assimilate  [allegare,  competere,  irrigare). 

L'abbandono  delle  strutture  grammaticali  classiche  sarebbe  il  risultato  di  un'- 
operazione conscia  per  cui  i  redattori  delle  leggi,  dei  diplomi  e  di  qualsiasi  docu- 
mento di  fruizione  pubblica  non  si  sarebbero  posti  il  problema  di  adottare  uno 
stile  più  sorvegliato,  restringendo  il  dominio  della  lingua  classica  ad  espressioni 
formulaiche  (come  nell'Editto  di  Rotati)  o  a  citazioni  dalla  Vulgata,  e  mostrando 
poco  rispetto  o  quantomeno  disinteresse  per  le  raccomandazioni  dei  grammatici 
[Appendix  Probi).  Ciò  avrebbe  reso  tali  testi  accessibili  a  un  pubblico  più  largo, 
come  sembrerebbe  trasparire  dalla  disponibilità  di  trattati  "atipici"  come  quelli  del 
ms.  490  della  Biblioteca  Capitolare  di  Lucca:  Y  Ars  numeri  pitacorici  e  le 
Compositiones.  Di  quest'ultimo  testo  viene  esaminata  anche  la  lingua,  specialmente 
il  lessico,  con  osservazioni  molto  interessanti  e  che  per  tale  motivo  meritano 
qualche  puntualizzazione  circa  la  reperibilità  di  "around  ninety  Latin  words  which 
are  not  found  in  any  other  sources"  (159).  Una  prima  ricognizione  sugli  strumen- 
ti per  lo  studio  della  lessicografia  romanza  permette  di  sfoltire  la  lista:  excalifacias 
[TLL;  LTL  s.v.  excal(e)facio  "calidum  reddere,  fovere";  REW2^A7,  cfr.  il  francese 
échauffer,  Souter  s.v.  excal(e)facio,  ricollega  il  termine  al  greco  thermaivnomaì), 
excaliscente  [TLL  s.v.  excalesco;  REW  29A^,  cfr.  lo  spagnolo  escalecer),  dessicatio 
[TLL  s.v.  desiccatio,  "actio  desiccandi";  Souter  s.e.v.),  turbulare  (Souter  s.v.  turbulo 
"make  cloudy";  REW%997,  cfr.  il  provenzale  treblar,  il  francese  trouble,  troubler) 
sono  attestati  già  in  epoca  antica  o  tardoantica.  Allo  stesso  modo,  coloridietur  non 
deriva  da  altro  che  dal  classico  colorizo  [TLL  s.v.,  EM  s.v.  color,  DEI  s.v.  coloriz- 
zazioné),  a  sua  volta  calcato  sul  greco  chroizò,  con  la  solita  incertezza  fra  dentale  e 
fricativa  nella  resa  dei  verbi  greci  in  -ìzD,  (Zamboni  133-34).  Tale  vocabolo  è  di 
particolare  utilità  nell'interpretazione  di  altri  calchi  dal  greco  presenti  nelle 
Compositiones  (sui  grecismi  nel  latino  volgare  si  veda  almeno  Zamboni  171—73  e 
relativa  bibliografia):  deliquatio  [TLC  s.v.  diylsis  'percolarlo'),  lamnizas  [TLL  s.v. 
lamina,  cfr.  l'italiano  lama,  per  cui  si  rimanda  al  DELI  s.v. ;  Du  Cange  s.v.  lamna 
"lamna  pro  lamina,  lepif;  TLC  s.v.  lepizô,  "squameo,  excortico,  decortico,  cortice 
nudo"),  subaurosum  [TLC  s.v.  hypóchyrsos  "cui  aliquid  auri  subest,  subaureus"), 
plumbinum  [TLC  s.v.  mob^bdinos  "plumbeus").  E  ancora  al  greco  risalgono 
crisopetala  [LSs.v.  chrysopétalos ''covered  with  gold  plaques,  lat.  Bratteolatus")  e  tau- 
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rotica{TLGs.Y.  taurotikós'\z.\xnn\xs),  lixiare  {DEI s.v.  lisciare,  che  risalirebbe  a  leìx- 
ai,  infinito  aoristo  di  leikó,  "lambo,  Ungo";  mentre  per  Meyer-Liibke  il  verbo  ital- 
iano si  rifarebbe  a  *iisius,  REW 5081).  Altri  termini,  infine,  hanno  continuazioni 
romanze:  albidiante  {ìta.ì'ia.no  albeggiante,  cfi".  LEI  s.v.  * albidiare  2h\  Du  Gange  s.v. 
albare  "[provenzale]  enblanquir.  Albare,  albidiare"),  deauratura  (francese  dorure, 
italiano  doratura),  intrantem  (Du  Gange  s.v.  intrans  1  ''entrant,  vero,  eadem 
notione,  qua  nunc  ingredient  dicimus"),  tritare  (che  per  Everett  "simply  disap- 
peared"!). 

I  restanti  capitoli  del  volume  si  poggiano  sulle  conclusioni  del  terzo,  di  uno 
stretto  divario  fi'a  lingua  scritta  e  lingua  parlata.  In  particolare,  il  quarto  e  il  quinto 
esaminano  l'importanza  del  sistema  legale  e  dei  diplomi  nel  processo  di  alfabetiz- 
zazione dell'Italia  longobarda.  Everett  pertanto  mette  in  rilievo  la  corrispondenza 
fra  la  formulazione  delle  leggi  dell'Editto  di  Rotati  e  il  riscontro  pratico  della  loro 
efficacia  nei  diplomi  regali  e  ducali:  di  essi  colpisce  la  precisione  giuridica,  la  quale 
sarebbe  stata  inutile  se  non  ci  fossero  state  abbastanza  persone  in  grado  di  osservare 
le  loro  prescrizioni.  I  sovrani  longobardi  avrebbero  accordato  la  loro  preferenza  al 
mezzo  scritto  non  solo  per  influsso  della  lunga  tradizione  giuridica  romana,  ma 
anche  "to  associate  themselves  with  written  law  as  a  source  of  prestige"  (195). 

L'aspetto  giuridico  privato  è  oggetto  del  quinto  capitolo,  in  cui  si  esaminano 
i  placiti.  Everett  si  sofferma  lungamente  sulla  figura  dei  notarti  e  sul  loro  compito, 
non  ancora  riconosciuto  pubblicamente  e  quindi  diverso  da  quello  dei  notai  tar- 
domedievali  e  odierni,  il  cui  atto  di  creazione  si  può  attribuire  con  sicurezza  solo 
a  un  decreto  di  Garlo  Magno  deir805.  A  redigere  placiti  e  atti  provvedevano  per- 
tanto notarii,  scriptores,  viri  clarissimi,  ecc.,  secondo  la  tradizione  tardoantica  per  la 
quale  un  documento  aveva  validità  legale  se  conforme  alle  regole  e  alle  procedure 
già  fissate  dalla  tradizione  giuridica  romana.  V'era  senz'altro  una  gerarchia  fra  i  vari 
estensori  del  documento  (Everett  prova  a  spiegarne  il  funzionamento  nei  casi  in 
cui  si  hanno  maggiori  reperti,  come  nel  caso  di  Piacenza  e  Lucca,  i  cui  placiti 
tradiscono  l'uso  di  formulari),  ma  essa  sarebbe  stata  irrilevante  di  fronte  alla  sua 
legalità. 

II  sesto  capitolo  si  sofferma  sulla  produzione  epigrafica  in  età  longobarda, 
molto  maggiore  rispetto  a  quella  coeva  rinvenuta  in  Spagna  e  in  Francia.  Giò  va 
interpretato  —  secondo  Everett  —  in  virtù  dell'influsso  che  le  epigrafi  di  età  clas- 
sica, particolarmente  le  pietre  miliari,  ebbero  neil'incentivare  la  fruizione  e  la 
creazione  di  nuovi  prodotti.  Successivamente,  i  Longobardi  avrebbero  intuito  il 
grande  potenziale  didattico  delle  epigrafi  istoriate,  molte  delle  quali  sono  conser- 
vate solo  in  sillogi  manoscritte.  Monarchi  come  Liutprando,  inoltre,  si  servirono 
del  materiale  lapidario  con  l'intenzione  di  consolidare  il  consenso  di  nobiltà  e 
clero,  come  dimostrerebbero  le  iscrizioni  di  Pavia.  Dal  punto  di  vista  formale, 
inoltre,  l'autore  mette  in  rilievo  quello  stile  tipicamente  longobardo,  con  testi  rit- 
mico-metrici,  che  presuppone  necessariamente  un  programma  politico-culturale 
delle  classi  dirigenti.  La  fiorente  cultura  epigrafica  di  Pavia  avrebbe  costituito  la 
base  della  formazione  poetica  di  Paolo  Diacono,  ma  l'importanza  delle  iscrizioni 
avrebbe  inoltre  incoraggiato  chiunque  fosse  in  grado  di  scrivere  a  produrre  graffi- 
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ti,  come  sembrerebbero  suggerire  le  iscrizioni  del  Gargano. 

L'ultimo  capitolo  affronta  in  maniera  volutamente  schematica  la  questione 
della  tradizione  testuale  dell'Italia  longobarda,  uno  dei  desiderata  più  urgenti  nello 
studio  del  età  longobarda.  In  esso  si  descrivono  le  affmità  Ira  i  due  principali  cen- 
tri di  produzione  dei  manoscritti:  Verona  e  Bobbio.  Nonostante  la  diversità  di 
ambienti  (scuola  episcopale  e  monastero),  la  composizione  delle  biblioteche,  la 
densità  dei  centri  scrittori,  i  marginalia  apposti  anche  in  opere  non  religiose  non 
possono  prescindere  da  un  livello  medio  di  alfabetizzazione  già  relativamente  com- 
plesso. Anche  il  problema  della  difformità  di  scritture  (banco  di  prova  di  pale- 
ografi) trova  una  spiegazione  in  un  criterio  pragmatico  di  maggiore  accessibilità  ai 
testi,  tanto  che  Everett  è  dell'opinione  che  "the  diversity  of  forms  and  richness  in 
variation  found  in  Italian  manuscripts  is  testimony  to  a  degree  of  calligraphic  con- 
fidence and  expertice  in  Lombard  Italy  [...]  that  should  not  be  undervalued  or 
veiled  by  modern  notions  of  legibility"  (316). 

II  lavoro  di  Everett  è  indubbiamente  frutto  di  una  ricerca  dettagliata  e 
scrupolosa,  spesso  condotta  su  fonti  primarie  e  su  un  buon  numero  di  studi  recenti. 
Talvolta,  però,  l'urgenza  di  smantellare  i  luoghi  comuni  e  la  tentazione  di  piegare 
l'evidenza  documentaria  alla  propria  tesi  portano  l'autore  a  conclusioni  troppo 
avventate,  specialmente  nei  territori  a  lui  meno  familiari.  Nonostante  questo,  l'opera 
offre  ancora  delle  ipotesi  suggestive  e  coraggiose,  vista  la  complessità  di  un  periodo 
così  vasto,  dibattuto  e  cruciale  nella  storia  dell'Italia  come  quello  longobardo. 

DARIO  BRANCATO 

Concordia  University 
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Nick  Havely.  Dante  and  the  Franciscans.  Poverty  and  the  Papacy  in  the 
'Commedia',  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2004.  Pp.  212.  ISBN 
0521833051  (Hard  Cover).  £45. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  aspect  of  Dante's  Commedia,  the  issue  of  money  may 
very  well  be  the  most  relevant  to  modern  readers.  Certainly  the  medieval  viev^^  of 
the  state  of  souls  in  the  afterlife  and  the  moral  judgments  that  Dante  makes  with 
respect  to  human  appetites  are  of  interest  to  scholars,  but  in  many  respects  Dante's 
views  on  human  sexuality,  his  perception  of  the  cosmos,  and  his  steadfast  belief  in 
the  Christian  monopoly  on  salvation  might  seem,  if  not  politically  incorrect,  then 
certainly  somewhat  antiquated  to  the  academy  of  the  twenty-first  century.  Yet  the 
question  of  money,  or  more  specifically  the  question  of  poverty  versus  wealth,  one 
that  played  a  substantial  role  in  the  socio-politics  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  begs  as  much  consideration  today  as  it  did  when  Dante  wandered 
throughout  northern  Italy,  exiled  and  often  wondering  where  his  next  meal  would 
come  from.  Scholars  of  liberation  theology,  the  Bolshevik  revolution  and 
"Reaganomics"  can  attest  to  the  extent  to  which  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
nobler  to  be  poor  than  to  be  rich  has  shaped  not  only  the  socio-economic  land- 
scape of  the  modern  world  but  also  the  extent  to  which  the  question  remains  unre- 
solved. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Nick  Havely's  examination  of  the  issue  in  the  context 
of  the  Commedia  is  not  only  timely  but  also  timeless.  Indeed,  this  thorough  and 
satisfying  study  of  the  question  provides  readers  with  both  an  indispensable  primer 
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on  the  politics  and  culture  of  poverty  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  an  essential  tool 
for  understanding  the  degree  to  which  the  conflict  between  the  Franciscans  and 
the  papacy  is  but  a  larger  expression  of  the  personal  struggle  of  any  man  who  finds 
himself  in  economic  hardship.  As  Havely  makes  clear,  Dante  himself,  knowing  full 
well  how  salry  is  the  taste  of  another  mans's  bread  and  how  hard  is  the  way  up 
another  man's  steps,  struggled  with  the  conflict  between  his  early  poetic  formation 
in  which  poverty  was  seen  as  a  disgrazia  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs  and  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  a  Franciscan  tradition  that  imbued  economic  lack  with  a  nobility  unat- 
tainable through  material  acquisition.  For  Dante,  the  Franciscan  approach  was 
ultimately  more  consistent  with  the  spiritual  direction  in  which  the  narrative  of 
the  Commedia  leads  his  pilgrim.  But  the  Franciscan  tradition,  suggests  Havely,  also 
provided  Dante  with  a  poetic  or  literary  resolution,  pointing  to  the  body  of 
Franciscan  literature  that  informs  the  Commedia  as  well  as  the  Commedids  use  of 
the  volgare.  Havely's  argument  is  compelling  and  well  supported  by  his  meticulous 
study  of  poverty  and  shame  in  medieval  Tuscan  poetry  and  its  influence  on  Dante's 
early  writing.  The  book's  first  chapter,  "From  Shame  to  Honour:  Tuscan  and 
Franciscan  Poverty,"  examines  the  great  variety  of  attitudes  towards  poverty  that 
existed  in  medieval  society.  Noting  that  a  number  of  contradictory  attitudes  often 
existed  even  within  one  writer's  corpus  of  work,  Havely  points  out  that  Dante's 
own  literary  output  was  no  exception,  as  variety  and  complexity  continue  to  be 
evident  even  in  Dante's  mature  discourse  of  poverty.  Havely  does,  however,  detect 
a  gradual  evolution  in  Dante's  writing  in  which  the  ideal  of  poverty  is  distin- 
guishable from  the  actual  hardship  and  degradation  it  often  brings. 

The  book  also  recognizes  that  the  debate  on  poverty,  particularly  in  the 
Franciscan  context  is  hardly  severable  from  the  issue  of  papal  authority.  In  its  insis- 
tence on  a  return  to  the  values  of  the  early  apostles,  Franciscan  poverty  implicitly 
sought  to  unseat  papal  authority  that  had  become  corrupt  and  no  longer  worthy 
of  obedience.  Accordingly,  the  Franciscan  challenge,  based  in  the  poverty  debate, 
provided  a  legitimate  paradigm  for  passive  resistance.  As  the  book  considers  the 
role  of  Franciscan  ideals  and  expression  as  manifested  throughout  the  Commedia, 
it  becomes  abundantly  clear  that  Dante  girds  himself  in  Franciscan  humility  as  a 
means  of  continuing  the  fight  against  papal  simony,  avarice  and  graft. 

But  Havely  is  careful  not  to  suggest  that  Dante  is  presenting  himself  as  a 
Franciscan.  Rather,  he  sees  Dante's  use  of  the  Franciscan  tradition  of  poverty  as  a 
paradigm  through  which  his  own  status  as  a  "lowly  wandering  mendicant"  [Conv. 
1.3.4  and  Par.  6.135  and  141)  might  be  validated,  through  which,  as  Havely  puts 
it,  the  "Dante  persona  as  poet  and  prophet"  is  authorized.  It  is  a  subtle  distinction, 
but  one  that  Havely  deftly  makes  and  elegantly  expresses.  In  this  respect  Havely's 
book  shows  a  clear  understanding  of  and,  more  importandy,  presents  a  cogent 
explanation  for  Dante's  pseudo-autobiographical  project,  one  in  which  the  poet 
seeks  not  so  much  to  paint  himself  as  another  Paul,  another  Aeneas  or  another 
Francis,  so  much  as  to  use  those  models  to  explicate  precisely  who  he  is.  In 
Havely's  words,  "Dante's  own  authorization  of  poverty  will  thus  enable  him  ....  to 
express  hope  of  reward  from  a  work  which  has  made  him  'per  molti  anni  macro', 
over  long  years  lean'." 
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Similarly  Havely  is  not  overzealous  in  identifying  Franciscan  elements  in 
every  line  of  the  Commedia,  recognizing  that  the  Franciscan  debate  on  poverty  is 
by  no  means  the  only  important  factor  in  the  construction  of  Dante's  literary  per- 
sona. He  does,  however,  present  a  convincing  argument  in  favour  of  its  pervasive 
influence  throughout  the  work.  To  this  end,  Havely  has  been  painstaking  in  his 
efforts  to  locate  the  most  Franciscan  aspects  of  all  three  canticles  of  the  Commedia., 
focusing  on  avarice  and  authority  in  the  Inferno,  poverty  of  the  spirit  in  the 
Purgatorio  and  on  poverty  and  authority  in  the  Paradiso.  Throughout  the  book  as 
well  Havely  emphasizes  that  the  debate  on  poverty  was  not  simply  one  that  pitted 
Franciscans  against  the  papacy,  especially  given  the  existence  of  periodic  papal  sup- 
port for  the  movement,  but  rather  as  one  that  ultimately  also  pitted  the  Spirituals 
against  the  Conventuals,  confirming  the  difficulty  of  resolving  the  issue,  but  also 
accounting  for  the  apparently  contradictory  views  on  poverty  in  Dante's  own  writ- 
ing even  as  late  as  the  Paradiso.  It  is  this  absence  of  a  pat  solution  that  gives  the 
debate  its  continuing  relevance,  while  it  is  Nick  Havely's  meticulous  research  (the 
appendices,  notes  and  bibliography  are  particularly  useful)  and  marvelous  writing 
style  that  mark  him  as  the  consummate  scholar  and  that  make  this  book  essential 
reading  not  only  for  Dante  scholars  but  also  for  scholars  of  medieval  religion,  pol- 
itics and  culture. 

Mary  Watt 
University  of  Florida 

Dante  Metamorphoses:  Episodes  in  a  Literary  Afterlife,  ed.  Eric  G.  Haywood. 
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Dante  Metamorphoses:  Episodes  in  a  Literary  Afterlife  is  a  collection  of  nine  essays  on 
Dante  derived  from  a  series  of  lectures  given  between  1993  and  2001.  Eric 
Haywood  suggests  that  an  alternative  title  could  be  "Dante:  Five  Centuries  of 
Abuse."  The  essays  document  how  Dante's  works,  primarily  the  Comedy,  were 
appropriated  throughout  the  ages  and  across  Europe  by  a  variety  of  authors  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  and  to  various  effects";  they  demonstrate  how  globalization,  at 
least  in  the  cultural  sphere,  is  an  older  phenomenon  than  we  perhaps  realize  (5). 
This  globalization  is  twofold:  written  by  residents  of,  or  continental  scholars  work- 
ing in,  the  British  Isles,  the  essays  deal  with  Dante's  appropriation,  reception,  and 
"abuse"  in  Western  Europe.  All  are  interesting,  well  focused,  and  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Dante  may  be  considered  "abused  "  only  if  widespread  adaptation  and 
analysis  of  his  great  poem  is  somehow  denigrating  not  laudatory.  The  Comedyis  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  translations,  source  material  for  other  works,  literary  influence, 
and  politics. 

The  first  essay,  Nicholas  Round's  "Lovers  in  Hell:  Inferno  V  and  liiigo  Lopez 
de  Mendoza"  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  last,  Deirdre  O'Grady's 
"Francesca  da  Rimini  from  Romanticism  to  Decadence."  Both  relate  to  Inferno  V 
and  the  misreading  of  literature  which  informs  a  large  part  of  Francesca  and 
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Paolo's  condemnation.  Round  explores  early  fiheenth-century  Spanish  encounters 
with  Dante  and  mid-century  Castillan  translations  of  the  Comedy.  He  discusses 
Spanish  and  French  appropriations  of  Dante  in  their  allegorical  models  and 
visions.  By  "appropriation  "  Round  means  intentional  borrowings  drawn  "on  well- 
made  and  central  aspects  of  its  source  texts"  (17).  Mendoza's  Infierno  de  los  enamo- 
rados  is  Round's  main  concern.  The  Paolo  and  Francesca  episode  is  seen  as  bal- 
ancing the  theologically  based  subjection  of  reason  to  desire  and  Francesca's 
defence  that  her  condemnation  is  caused  by  "fateful  external  compulsion"  (22). 
Lopez's  protagonist  is  not  bound  by  fate  or  external  forces;  he  has  intentionally 
given  himself  to  love.  In  fact,  he  may  not  end  up  in  hell  at  all,  but  "otherwise." 
"Lopez's  poem  is  in  both  scale  and  scope  far  smaller  than  the  Commedia' :  it  is  tied 
to  the  notion  that  one  must  look  outside  the  poem  to  see  that  any  "enlargement 
of  meaning  will  have  to  come  from  assumed  frames  of  reference  somewhere 
beyond  the  poem  itself"  (27). 

Diedre  O'Grady  offers  an  exquisite  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  1 9th 
century  treatment  of  Dante's  Francesca.  She  covers  the  major  French,  English,  and 
Italian  treatments  of  the  theme  as  evidenced  by  the  works  of  Foscolo,  d'Annunzio, 
PB  Shelley,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Tennyson  (and  a  host  ot  their  contempo- 
raries). She  quickly  traces  the  literary  development  of  Francesca  and  establishes 
many  connections  to  (then)  current  politics.  I  particularly  enjoyed  her  discussion 
of  d'Annunzio  and  Boccaccio  (although  the  latter's  tale  of  Nastagio  degli  Onesti 
occurs  on  day  five  of  the  Decameron,  not  day  two).  O'Grady  herself  provides  the 
best  summation  of  her  fine  essay:  "[t]he  treatment  of  Francesca  da  Polenta  by  the 
writers  considered  in  this  essay  reflects  the  personal,  political  and  artistic  aspira- 
tions of  the  Romantic  period,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  preserve  emotional  content 
within  a  realistic  framework,  which  became  the  hallmark  of  late  nineteenth-cen- 
tury and  early  twentieth-century  Decadence"  (238). 

Corinna  Salvadori's  eloquently  written  and  extremely  informative 
"Landmarks  in  the  Fortunes  of  Dante  in  the  Florentine  Quattrocento"  marks  a 
return  to  the  appropriation  of  Dante  in  Italy.  She  joins  others  who  see  Dante  as 
the  outstanding  symbol  oi  fiorentina  libertas  even  though  his  damnation  of  Brutus 
(seen  by  the  Humanists  as  a  defender  of  republican  liberty  against  tyranny)  was 
controversial.  Salvadori  discusses  Florentine  civic  humanism  in  connection  with 
Filippo  Villani  and  Coluccio  Salutati  and  notes  that  the  pro-Dante  camp  includ- 
ed both  Leonardo  Bruni  (from  and  after  his  second  dialogue)  and  Cristoforo 
Landino.  She  details  the  shifting  fortunes  of  Dante  in  the  Quattrocento  and  finds 
that  his  stock  increased  as  the  century  wore  on  (highlighted  by  Bruni's  Vita  di 
Dante  wherein  Dante  is  championed  "as  a  man  who  did  not  fear  to  fight  for  his 
country,"  53).  Salvadori  concludes  by  discussing  the  political  aspects  of  early  edi- 
tions of  the  Comedy  and  Ficino's  translation  of  Monarchia. 

Haywood's  contribution  to  this  collection  of  essays  is  substantial.  His  "Ariosto 
on  Dante:  Too  Divine  and  Florentine"  ties  politics  to  poetics  and  details  how  the 
Milanese  publisher  Nidobeato  attempted  to  appropriate  the  poem  to  the  advan- 
tage of  other  cities  (particularly  Milan).  Haywood's  argument  is  that  Ariosto  was 
well  versed  with  the  workings  of  the  Comedy  and  that  he  mined  it  for  his  own 
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works  including,  most  prominently,  Orlando  Furioso  (especially  in  the  third  redac- 
tion of  1532).  While  questions  may  abound  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Ariosto  is 
parodying  the  Comedy  while  paying  homage  to  it,  his  program  was  to  glorify 
Ferrara  to  the  diminishment  of  Florentine  power.  Ariosto  is  portrayed  as  having 
appropriated  the  concept  of  civic  humanism  that  was  employed  by  Florentine  fac- 
tions, underscoring  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Comedy  as  a  worthy  model.  Orlando 
is  set  against  the  background  of  the  Landino/Bembo  battle  evidenced  by  their  edi- 
tions of  the  Comedy.  Ariosto's  rewriting  of  Orlando  Furioso  (through  three  editions) 
required  changes  in  positions  on  matters  that  touched  both  Florence  and  Dante. 
Haywood's  extended  discussion  of  Ariosto's  employment  of  the  story  of  Lydia  as  a 
reversal  of  Dante's  Francesca  is  worth  reading  by  itself  Alas,  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  some  discussion  of  Ariosto's  I  Suppositi  in  a  Dantean  context:  this  would  be 
icing  on  the  cake. 

Nicholas  Havely's  "An  Italian  Writer  against  the  Pope?'  Dante  in 
Reformation  England,  c.  1 560— c.  1640"  and  Edoardo  CrisafuUi's  '"Woe  to  Thee, 
Simon  Magus!":  Henry  Francis  Gary's  Translation  of  Inferno  XIX"  deserve  to  be 
considered  together.  Havely  summarizes  Dante's  reception  in  England  during  the 
period  and  explores  the  assumption  that  "Dante's  work  was  not  much  read"  (128). 
He  analyzes  the  Catholic  response  to  Dante  and  the  apparent  decline  in  Dante's 
status  caused  by  concerns  about  his  style  and  language.  Havely  deals  with  multi- 
ple editions  of  the  Comedy  and  believes  that  "more  significant  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth- century  translations  can  ...  be  found  elsewhere"  (131).  The  notion  is  left 
unclear  to  this  reader  as  to  whether  or  not  these  other  sixteenth  and  seventeenth- 
century  translations  were  in  English  or  even  of  a  whole  canto  (as  opposed  to  snip- 
pets, here  and  there).  While  Havely  is  no  doubt  correct  as  to  Dante's  reception  in 
Reformation  England,  he  could  have  tackled  a  more  perplexing  subject  which  has 
not  been  adequately  explored.  Given  the  plethora  of  translations  of  Italian  works 
during  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  (I  am  thinking  here  main- 
ly of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Petrarch),  why  was  not  the  entire  Comedy  translated  by 
someone  àunn^  one  of  the  periods  when  Dante  was  clearly  not  ont  of  favour  with 
the  Grown?  Gonsidering  the  Gatholic  and  Protestant  factiousness  vis-à-vis  the 
"Dante  question"  and,  given  the  shifting  sand  ol  that  dispute,  it  may  be  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  that  anyone  would  have  had  the  political  audacity  to  translate  the 
entire  poem.  Does  it  not  seem  highly  unusual  that  it  took  almost  five  hundred 
years  for  an  English  translation  to  appear?  This  question  requires  much  greater 
inquiry. 

Edoardo  Grisafulli's  essay  on  Gary's  translation  of  Inferno  XIX  will  be  pleas- 
ant reading  for  those  interested  in  the  art  of  translation  itself  Grisafulli  notes  the 
seminal  role  of  Gary's  translation  in  reversing  Dante's  fortunes.  Of  interest  to 
scholars  studying  Gary's  translation  is  his  use  of  archaic  Elizabethan  (and  pre- 
Elizabethan)  English  (borrowing  many  expressions  from  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare).  Why  Gary  chose  to  employ  such  language  and  how  he  came  to 
acquire  such  specific  linguistic  knowledge  needs  more  study.  If  Gary  developed 
such  nuanced  voicings  on  his  own,  that  would  have  been  commendable.  If  he 
gained  such  ability  somehow  (or  from  someone)  else  (maybe  by  reading  some  ear- 
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lier  translation  oì  the  Comedy  generated  in  the  Elizabethan  period?),  that  could 
explain  the  result.  Suffice  it  to  say,  this  is  a  subject  that  should  be  explored  in  much 
greater  detail.  It  is  certainly  not  a  fault  attributable  to  Crisakilli  that  he  did  not  do 
so.  His  enlightening  discussion  of  Gary's  translation  clearly  points  up  his  keen 
understanding  of  those  changes  and  additions  that  Gary  made  to  Dante's  text  in 
translating  it.  GrisafuUi  firmly  contends  that  translations  belong  to  the  target  cul- 
ture (183). 

The  most  intriguing  essay  presages  a  new  turn  in  Dantean  scholarship.  I  am 
speaking  of  Andrew  Thompsons  "Dante  and  George  Eliot.  "  Thompson  treats  of 
Dante's  "presence"  in  a  number  of  Eliot's  novels  and  places  most  emphasis  on 
Romola,  Middlemarch,  and  Daniel  Deronda.  Of  paramount  importance  is  the  dis- 
covery (rediscovery?)  and  analysis  of  how,  in  a  more  modern  genre  (the  novel),  a 
writer  may  avail  herself  of  the  Dantean  canon  and  appropriate  it  as  she  sees  fit. 
Many  critics  have  noted  that  it  is  much  easier  to  detect  "resonances"  of  Dante  in 
poems  wherein  the  poet  tends  to  borrow  intact,  or  nearly  paraphrase,  lines  from 
the  Comedy.  In  the  case  of  the  novel,  while  such  direct  appropriations  may  be  pre- 
sent, the  challenge  to  detect  all  Dantean  allusions  is  quite  daunting.  Thompson 
makes  many  well-reasoned  connections  between  Middlemarch  and  Daniel 
Deronda  and  the  Comedy.  However,  notwithstanding  such  successes,  there  are 
areas  that,  I  would  submit  (with  the  utmost  respect),  have  been  overlooked.  For 
instance,  Doroteia  (from  Middlemarch)  is  described  as  "the  most  perfect  young 
Madonna  ...  as  if  a  woman  were  a  mere  coloured  superficies!  You  must  wait  for 
movement  and  tone"  (205-06).  Given  Eliot's  multiple  references  to  Dante's 
Purgatory,  one  would  expect  the  image  of  a  woman  who  looks  like  a  perfect 
Madonna  waiting  for  movement  to  be  traced  to  the  marvellous  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  that  come  alive  in  Purgatory.  Similarly,  the  gambling  scene  with 
Gwendolen  in  Daniel  Deronda  (which  appears  in  the  midst  of  multiple  references 
to  Purgatory)  could  relate  to  the  gambling  scene  that  opens  Purgatory  G.  Hopefully, 
Thompson  will  continue  with  this  important,  largely  un-mined,  line  of  inquiry. 
Of  all  these  essays,  Thompson's  seems  least  "abusive"  to  the  memory  of  the 
Comedy. 

Enzo  Noè  Girardi's  "Dante  in  the  Poetic  Theory  and  Practice  of  Tommaso 
Gampanella"  deals  with  many  of  Gampanella's  references  to  Dante  in  his  works 
including,  most  prominently,  his  Poetica.  Gampanella's  exaltation  of  Dante  is  jux- 
taposed to  the  otherwise  harsh  treatment  of  Dante  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Girardi  considers  F.  Maggini's  seminal  study  on  Dante  wherein  he  ignores 
Campanella,  a  position  at  odds  with  R.  Negri  who  held  Gampanella  in  higher 
esteem.  Girardi  sees  Gampanella  as  having  had  a  much  higher  regard  for  Dante 
and  his  contemporaries  and  as  attempting  to  define  Dante's  place  in  the  creation 
of  Ghristian  poetry  (backed  by  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  relationship 
between  Dante's  poetry  and  Girolamo  Savonarola). 

Last,  but  not  least,  Verina  Jones's  essay  "Dante,  The  Popular  Cantastorie. 
Portas  Dialect  Translation  of  the  Commedia"  deals  with  the  translation  of  the 
Comedy  into  a  variety  of  Italian  dialects  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  one  of 
the  better  essays  in  the  collection;  like  Girardi's,  it  will  have  a  more  specialized 
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audience.  Jones  details  how  these  translations  (numbering  26)  were  motivated  by 
fear  of  denigrating  dialect  literature  in  Italy  caused  by  political  and  linguistic  uni- 
fication as  well  as  the  aim  of  making  the  Comedy  more  widely  accessible.  She  iden- 
tifies Carlo  Portas  activities  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  with  his  Milanese  ver- 
sion (c.  1805)  as  part  of  a  humorous  modernization  of  the  Comedy  (Porta  translat- 
ed only  small  portions  of  the  Inferno).  Into  the  "frammenti"  that  he  did  translate, 
Porta  inserted  additional  elements  which  Jones  characterizes  as  increasing  unfaith- 
fulness to  Dante  culminating  in  a  "rewriting  as  well  as  translating"  those  fragments 
(188).  Jones  concludes  that  Portas  translation  of  the  Inferno  is  "filtered  through 
quotations  from,  allusions  to  and  echoes  of  that  linea  lombarda  ...  with  Balestrieri 
as  his  immediate  model"  and  with  Carlo  Maggi  in  the  background  (198). 

Robert  Frank  Pence 

Yale  University 

Dante,  Cinema  and  Television,  ed.  Amilcare  A.  lannucci.  Toronto  Buffalo 
London:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  2004.  Pp.  270.  ISBN  0-8020-8601-2.  $55 
(Cloth). 

Amilcare  lannucci  has  recruited  a  select  pool  of  scholars  from  North  America  and 
Italy  to  provide  a  new  and  stimulating  look  at  the  presence  of  Dante  in  cinema 
and  television.  In  an  engaging  "Introduction"  lannucci  assesses  "Dante's  cultural 
predominance"  (ix)  in  cinema  and  television,  particularly  for  the  Commedia,  due 
to  the  peculiarly  visual  nature  of  the  text.  lannucci  notes  that  Dante's  sway  in  cin- 
ema has  been  continuous  from  its  inception  and  is  still  detectable  even  in  today's 
Hollywood  movies. 

lannucci's  essay  is  a  survey  of  Hollywood's  debt  to  Dante.  He  finds  a  wide- 
spread and  continuing  presence,  dating  back  to  the  silent  cinema  era  when  such 
films  as  New  York  Vitagraph  Company's  Francesca  da  Rimini  (  1 907),  Henry  Otto's 
Dante's  Inferno  (1924)  and  D.  H.  Griffith's  Drums  of  Love  Aom\x\2Xtà  Hollywood 
East.  In  the  sound  era  the  appropriation  of  Dante  is  more  allusive,  ranging  from 
the  Faustian  storyline  with  Dantean  infernal  echoes  in  Deterle's  The  Devil  and 
Daniel  Webster  (1941),  to  contemporary  appropriations  in  films  since  the  1970s. 
Dantean  ideas  and  images  are  found  in  the  work  of  such  directors  as  Scorsese 
{Mean  Streets,  Taxi  Driver),  Coppola  [Apocalypse  Now),  Burton  (Batman),  and 
Lynch  (Blue  Velvet).  Dante  is  used  for  structure  and  plot  advancement — in 
Hackford's  The  Devil's  Advocate — or  to  lend  a  particular  mood — in  Fincher's 
Seven — or  for  comédie  effects,  in  Woody  Allen's  Deconstructing  Harry.  This  con- 
tinuing influence  of  Dante  in  Hollywood  cinema,  defined  as  "appropriation  by 
metonymy"  (Ibid.),  leads  to  a  process  that  brings  Dante  to  the  status  of  a 
Hollywood  star  (18). 

Particular  documentary  and  philological  value  is  in  the  essays  of  John  Welle 
and  Vittoria  Colonnesi  Benni,  which  scour  Italian  early  film  culture  and  provide 
new  and  valuable  information  about  two  pieces  of  Italian  early  cinema:  Milano 
Films'  Dante's  Inferno  (1911)  and  the  Dante  Trilogy  by  Helios-Psiche  Films.  Welle 
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reveals  the  imporrance  of  such  early  cinematic  exploits  in  the  establishment  of  a 
respectable  reputation  for  the  new  art  and  of  the  parameters  of  Italian  film  culture 
at  a  time  when  cinema  was  distancing  itself  from  entertainment  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  intellectuals  working  towards  cultural  unification;  hence  the  choice  of 
Dante's  Comedy  as  the  basis  for  Milano  Films'  first  true  colossal,  a  film  that 
launched  the  boom  of  silent  cinema.  Colonnesi  Benni  attempts  to  fill  a  gap  in  the 
still  obscure  history  of  early  Italian  silent  cinema  production:  the  trilogy  on 
Dante's  Commedia  by  Helios-Psiche  (c.  1912):  Inferno,  Purgatorio  (now  lost)  and 
Paradiso  (partly  lost).  Colonnesi  Benni,  who  provides  information  on  the  film 
content  and  structure,  demonstrates  that  this  trilogy  was  monumental  in  terms  of 
length,  structure,  and  audience  reception,  and  claims  that  it  marked  a  pivotal 
point  in  early  Italian  cinema. 

Marguerite  Waller's  and  Gabrielle  Lesperance's  essay  shows  the  impact  of 
Dante's  text  on  post-war  Italian  film.  Waller  examines  films  by  Rossellini,  Fellini, 
Wertmueller,  Cavani,  and  Nichetti  and  fmds  intertextual  connections  with 
Dante's  Commedia.  For  Waller  post-war  film  poetics  focus  on  "decentering  patri- 
archal masculinités"  (89),  as  in  Rossellini's  rethinking  of  identity  in  Roma,  città 
aperta  or  in  the  decentering  of  masculinities  in  La  dolce  vita  and  Mimi  metallurgi- 
co, or  in  the  performativity  of  identity  in  Portiere  di  notte.  Finally,  for  Waller  in 
Volere  volare  Nichetti  shows,  through  the  poetics  of  the  Paradiso,  that  "the  mean- 
ing of  male  sexuality  is  just  as  constructed  and  metaphorical  as  other  significa- 
tions" (91).  Lesperance  fmds  connections  with  Dante's  Commedia  m  Pasolini's  last 
film  Salò  0  le  120 giornate  di  Sodoma  (1975)  and  pinpoints  the  moral  relativism  of 
Pasolini's  "imperfect"  Inferno  (98),  which  contrasts  with  the  perfection  and  ideo- 
logical symmetry  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

Patrick  Rumble  and  Guido  Fink  further  explore  Pasolini's  and  Fellini's  work 
as  it  relates  to  Dante.  Rumble  sees  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  as  a  "structuring  and 
informing  model"  (153)  in  Pasolini's  corpus,  particularly  in  the  films,  most 
notably  Salò,  which  Rumble  defines  as  "Dantesque  Allegory"  (158)  depicting  as  it 
does  both  Italian  Fascism  and  modern  consumer  society.  Fink  examines  the  influ- 
ence of  Dante  in  Fellini's  work  and  finds  some  recurring  Dantean  themes,  such  as 
the  metaphor  of  the  pilgrimage,  the  interest  in  and  criticism  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  the  penchant  for  circular  structuring.  Unlike  Dante's  pilgrim,  who  is 
moving  forward  toward  Paradise,  Fellini's  characters  only  follow  a  circular  path 
that  leads  them  back  to  the  starting  point. 

In  Antonioni's  Red  Desert  Victona  Kirkham  sees  the  city  of  Ravenna,  the  rest- 
ing place  of  Dante,  and  its  periphery  depicted  as  a  desert,  "a  barren  present  of  pan- 
global  modernity"  (112)  that  reflects  the  depressive  state  of  the  female  protagonist, 
whose  access  to  the  Earthly  Paradise  is  possible  only  as  a  temporary  escape  in  her 
imagination.  Ravenna's  Medieval  past  of  Dantean  memory  has  been  replaced  by 
the  Hell  of  industrial  modernity.  Bart  Testa  takes  Antonioni's  Red  Desert  to  be  a 
Purgatorio,  reflected  in  the  female  protagonist's  purgatorial,  atemporal  suspension, 
which  is  the  condition  of  modernity.  Testa  claims  that  Antonioni's  Red  Desert, 
Brakhage's  Dante's  Quartet,  and  Elder's  The  Book  of  All  the  Dead,  rather  than 
attempting  to  reconstruct  the  Dantean  text  in  modern  terms,  "make  the  abyssal 
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[sic]  chasm  between  us  and  Dante,  between  his  poem  and  their  films,  the  issue" 
(190).  While  American  Stan  Brakhage  aims  at  "imaging  the  Commedia  paradox- 
ically" (Ibid.)  and  produces  a  short  but  dense  eight-minute  vision  that  compress- 
es the  hell,  heaven  and  purgatory  within  us,  in  a  technique  analogous  to  the  mode 
of  expressionist  painters,  Canadian  Bruce  Elder  crafts  an  extensive  forty-hour-long 
cycle  on  Dante's  Comedy  that  reveals  the  filmmaker's  postmodern  penchant  for 
complexity  and  allusion.  In  Testa's  words  the  film,  while  "searching  for  totalism 
(...)  a  myth  of  completion  that  might  be  equivalent  to  Dante's  totality"  (203),  is 
doomed  to  failure,  since  Elder  shows  his  awareness  of  the  modern  destitution  of 
an  artist  who  sees  the  great  divide  separating  him  from  Dante. 

Dante  in  Canadian  cinema  is  further  investigated  by  John  Tulk,  who  finds  a 
strong  presence  throughout  the  history  of  Canadian  cinema.  Canadian  filmmak- 
ers find  Dante's  main  attraction  in  the  idea  of  the  vision,  a  tapes  found  both  in 
David  H.  Hartford's  Back  to  God's  Country  (1919),  a  poetic  vision  of  good  and 
evil,  where  Hell  is  located  in  the  wintry  wilderness  of  the  Canadian  North,  and 
Bruce  Elder's  Illuminated  Texts  (1986) — one  segment  in  the  cycle  The  Book  of  All 
the  Dead — an  experimental  film  about  the  Inferno  that  "charts  the  movement  from 
paradise  to  apocalypse  (...)  from  plenitude  to  fragmentation"  (181). 

Dennis  Looney  finds  that  "Dante  had  acquired  moral  currency  in  African- 
American  culture"  (138)  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  among  abolitionists.  Looney  pro- 
vides a  unique  look  into  the  connection  between  Dante,  African-American  culture 
and  cinema.  After  establishing  four  degrees  of  cultural  appropriation  (the  coloured 
Dante,  the  Negro  Dante,  the  Black  Dante,  and  the  African-American  Dante),  he 
examines  Spencer  William's  Go  Down  Death  (1944)  an  "All-Negro  Production" 
where  Dante's  allegory  of  good  and  evil  is  used  to  illuminate  the  daily  existence  of 
the  Negro  segregated  world  in  early  twentieth-century  America.  Looney  shows 
that,  despite  financial  limitations,  Williams  includes  actual  citations  from  Milano 
Films'  L'inferno  and  makes  an  intelligent  use  of  Dante's  Inferno,  thereby  showing 
that  "the  revelation  of  Dante's  cosmology  (...)  transcends  issues  of  race"  (l4l). 

The  successful  presence  of  Dante  in  television  is  attested  in  Andrew  Taylor's 
survey  of  the  British  production  A  TV  Dante  (1990)  and  Rino  Caputo's  overview 
of  the  "performance"  of  Dante's  Comedy  on  Italian  radio  and  television.  A  TV 
Dante  by  avant-garde  director  Peter  Greenaway  attempts  to  convey  Dante's 
plurilinguism  in  the  language  of  television.  Taylor  finds  an  unprecedented  com- 
plexity for  a  TV  adaptation,  which  "presumes  too  much  from  a  mass  audience" 
(147).  For  Taylor  this  TV  series  is  a  sort  of  volgarizzamento  both  as  a  Medieval  tra- 
dition of  translating  Dante's  Commedia  into  another  medium,  and  as  a  true  vul- 
garization that  encourages  viewer's  passivity.  Caputo  charts  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess of  performances  of  Dante's  Commedia  on  Italian  national  radio  and  television 
in  the  past  ten  years  and  finds  that  such  an  extended  presence  in  the  media  has 
turned  Dante  into  a  national  icon.  From  Petrocchi's  academic  lectura  Dantis,  to 
Gassman's  technique  of  declamation  in  a  challenge  to  link  theatre  and  television, 
to  Sermonti's  execution  of  the  Dantean  text  as  an  "oral  act  of  reading"  (218)  that 
allows  the  text  to  "resonate  freely,  uninhibited  by  immediate  critical  reflection" 
(218),  Caputo  finds  that,  thanks  to  such  adaptations  of  the  Commedia,  Italy  is  see- 
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ing  a  resurgence  of  the  Dante-cult. 

This  well  researched  and  documented  collection  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
Canadian  content  fully  achieves  the  goal  oi  showing  Dante's  influence  on  the  visu- 
al media  of  cinema  and  television,  thereby  demonstrating  that,  despite  the 
chronological  gap  between  Medieval  Dante  and  the  visually  and  technologically 
inclined  audiences  of  the  modern  days,  the  cult  of  Dante  and  Dantemania  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  will  likely  thrive  in  the  virtual  media  as  well. 


PATRIZIA  BETTELLA 
University  of  Alberta 


Louise,  Bourdua.  The  Franciscans  and  Art  Patronage  in  Late  Medieval  Italy. 
Cambridge  and  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press  in  association  with  The 
British  School  at  Rome,  2004.  xiv,  242pp.;  74  b/w  illustrations.  ISBN:  0-521- 
82158-4.  $75  US. 

In  this  well-researched  book,  Louise  Bourdua  examines  the  complex  and  multi- 
faceted  ways  in  which  Franciscan  friars  interacted  with  artists  and  with  lay  patrons 
or  benefactors  in  the  artistic  embellishment  of  their  churches  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  himself  espoused  and  embodied  the  ideals  of  poverty  and 
simplicity,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Constitutions  of  the  Franciscans  forbade 
the  handling  of  money  by  friars.  Very  quickly,  however,  strong  tensions  developed 
between  these  ideals  and  the  need  for  large  churches  for  preaching  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass,  not  to  mention  the  commissioning  of  rich  and  expensive  works  of 
painting  and  sculpture  to  decorate  them  and  to  educate  the  faithful.  One  of 
Bourduas  main  interests  is  the  ways  in  which  the  Franciscans  managed  to  circum- 
vent the  strictures  against  actually  handling  money  and  how  they  became  involved 
to  varying  degrees  in  the  management  of  decorative  cycles  in  their  churches. 

The  book's  introduction  includes  a  useful  ondine  of  the  literature  on 
Franciscan  patronage  and  the  developments  in  Franciscan  iconography  from 
about  1250  to  1400.  An  important  area  of  inquiry  over  the  past  thirty  years  has 
been  the  extent  to  which  the  Franciscans  deliberately  used  wall  paintings  as  pro- 
paganda for  the  Order.  Bourdua  reviews  in  some  detail  the  argument  made  by 
Dieter  Blume  {Waldmalerei  ah  Ordenspropaganda,  1983)  that  the  frescoes  in  the 
Order's  mother  church,  San  Francesco  at  Assisi,  became  the  dominant  models  lor 
all  other  Franciscan  churches,  and  that  the  mother  church  actually  controlled  the 
painted  decoration  of  other  churches  so  as  to  provide  a  consistent  image  of  St. 
Francis  and  of  the  Order  itself  The  second  major  aspect  of  Bourdua's  book  is  a  cri- 
tique of  Blume's  proposal  by  testing  his  findings  against  the  churches  whose  dec- 
oration forms  the  core  of  her  study.  These  are  three  important  churches  in  the 
Veneto:  San  Fermo  Maggiore  in  Verona,  San  Lorenzo  in  Vicenza,  and  the  basilica 
of  Sant'Antonio  (the  Santo)  in  Padua.  The  churches  are  chosen  in  part  because  of 
the  wealth  of  surviving  archival  documentation  and  in  part  because  focusing  on 
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the  Veneto  allows  the  author  to  avoid  becoming  entangled  in  the  issues  of  dating 
and  attribution  that  plague  studies  of  Franciscan  artistic  cycles  in  Umbria  and 
Tuscany,  especially  at  San  Francesco  in  Assisi  and  Santa  Croce  in  Florence. 

Chapter  1  provides  a  useful  review  of  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  the  Veneto  and,  even  more  importantly,  a  review  of  attempts 
made  in  the  first  century  of  the  Order's  existence  to  help  it  overcome  the  poverty 
rule.  In  1230,  only  two  years  after  the  death  of  Francis,  Pope  Gregory  IX  outlined 
a  compromise  in  his  bull.  Quo  elongati,  which  allowed  the  Franciscans  to  use  the 
property  they  received  from  benefactors  without  actually  owning  the  property 
themselves.  Though  the  mechanics  of  this  arrangement  underwent  a  few  changes, 
the  compromise  remained  essentially  in  place  until  1322  when  Pope  John  XXII  (in 
Ad  conditorem  canonum)  denied  the  distinction  between  use  and  ownership  and 
decreed  that  Franciscans  could  now  own  goods,  though  they  still  were  not  allowed 
to  touch  money.  Over  time  individual  friars  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Order  with 
some  possessions;  they  were  allowed  to  accept  small  gifts;  they  were  permitted  to 
accept  legacies  in  the  name  of  the  Order;  and  they  could  receive  financial  com- 
pensation for  serving  as  executors.  This  background  is  particularly  important,  as 
Bourdua's  remaining  chapters  grapple  with  the  question  of  whether  individual 
Franciscans  could  themselves  be  benefactors  and  artistic  patrons. 

The  nave  frescoes  of  San  Fermo  Maggiore  in  Verona  are  the  subject  of  Chapter 
2.  This  church,  dedicated  to  a  martyr  whose  relics  had  been  translated  to  Verona, 
initially  belonged  to  the  Benedictines,  but  the  Franciscans  gained  control  of  it  in 
the  mid-thirteenth  century.  By  1350  the  church  had  been  newly  decorated  with 
frescoes  on  typical  Franciscan  themes,  including  a  cycle  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
whose  similarities  to  the  scenes  in  the  upper  church  of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi 
formed  part  of  Blume's  argument  for  the  intervention  of  the  mother  church  in  all 
subsequent  Franciscan  churches.  Bourdua  argues,  instead,  that  the  similarities 
between  the  two  cycles  are  distant  (especially  stylistically)  and  can  be  explained  by 
the  reliance  of  both  cycles  on  Bonaventure's  life  of  Francis,  the  Legenda  Maior,  and 
that  the  Verona  frescoes  include  two  scenes  not  present  in  Assisi.  As  the  frescoes  at 
San  Fermo  Maggiore  are  not  well  known,  it  is  helpfiil  for  readers  that  several  black 
and  white  illustrations  of  them  are  included  in  the  volume.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
the  photographs  are  slightly  blurry,  leading  one  to  wish  that  the  printer  could  have 
done  something  about  the  poor  contrast  in  order  to  make  the  scenes  more  legible. 
A  lack  of  documents  means  that  Bourdua  is  left  to  speculate  concerning  the  precise 
extent  to  which  the  decorations  were  influenced  by  the  lay  patron,  Guglielmo 
Castelbarco,  and  by  Fra  Daniele  Gusmerio,  both  of  whose  frescoed  donor  portraits 
are  displayed  prominently  on  the  triumphal  arch.  On  the  other  hand,  their  very 
prominence  argues  that  the  decoration  of  the  church  reflects  at  least  to  some  extent 
their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  local  congregation. 

Fortunately  the  artistic  projects  for  the  two  churches  examined  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters  have  extensive  archival  documentation,  which  Bourdua  examines 
closely.  Chapter  3  follows  the  interesting  records  of  the  creation  of  the  stone  por- 
tal for  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Vicenza  by  the  Venetian  sculptor  Andriolo  de 
Santi  from  1342-5.  In  this  case,  the  archival  records  reveal  that  the  Franciscan  friar 
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Pace  da  Lugo  acted  as  the  administrator  of  the  project,  paid  for  by  a  bequest  in  the 
will  of  Pietro  da  Marano  (whose  portrait  is  included  on  the  portal's  tympanum). 
Because  Marano  was  a  Venetian  citizen,  the  procurators  of  San  Marco  oversaw  the 
distribution  of  the  allocated  funds.  Pace  drew  up  lists  of  expenses,  which  were 
taken  to  Venice  by  the  sculptor  Andriolo.  The  procurators  released  funds  to 
Andriolo,  who  then  brought  them  to  Vicenza.  These  elaborate  arrangements  were 
presumably  made  to  enable  Fra  Pace  to  avoid  traveling  and  handling  money,  and 
yet  he  was  effectively  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  entire  project.  The 
documents  also  reveal  the  interesting  fact  that  one  of  the  friars.  Brother  Nicolò, 
actually  executed  some  of  the  relief  sculpture  and  was  paid  for  his  work.  Archival 
documents  can  be  frustrating  when  they  fail  to  tell  us  the  sort  of  detail  that  we 
most  achingly  wish  to  know — such  as,  who  was  in  fact  responsible  for  the  design 
and  iconography  of  the  portal?  However,  Bourdua  argues  convincingly  that  the 
models  for  the  portal  were  local  (including  tomb  monuments,  Giotto's  frescoes  in 
Padua,  and  relief  decorations  from  San  Marco  in  Venice).  Clearly,  whatever  the 
precise  nature  of  their  involvement,  the  friars  at  Vicenza,  the  patron,  and  the  chief 
sculptor  all  acted  quite  independently  of  the  mother  church  in  Assisi. 

The  fourth  chapter  studies  the  lay  patronage  of  chapels  at  the  basilica  of  the 
Santo  in  Padua,  showing  that  here  the  friars  were  more  interested  in  the  formalities 
of  administering  endowments  than  with  the  actual  decoration  of  the  chapels. 
Bourdua  begins  with  a  history  of  the  transformation  of  the  church  into  a  massive 
pilgrimage  basilica  and  the  relationship  of  the  Franciscan  friars  at  the  Santo  with 
the  commune  of  Padua,  which  provided  annual  funding  for  the  fabric  of  the 
church.  She  then  examines  the  documentation  for  the  endowment  of  three  chapels 
in  and  adjacent  to  the  church,  finding  that  the  friars  had  certain  expectations  of  the 
families  who  had  rights  of  single  usage  to  the  chapels  (for  example,  that  they  must 
provide  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  mass),  but  that  they  seem  to  have  had 
little  involvement  with  the  distribution  of  fijnds  to  the  artists  employed.  Likewise, 
an  analysis  of  the  visual  evidence  of  the  frescoes  suggests  that  the  friars  had  little 
interest  in  the  subjects  chosen  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were  painted;  it  was  the 
lay  patrons,  instead,  who  seem  to  have  exercised  considerable  control  over  the  dec- 
oration. The  contract  for  the  decoration  of  the  Chapel  of  San  Giacomo,  for  exam- 
ple, indicates  that  the  Franciscans  were  mainly  concerned  that  the  chapel  match  its 
surroundings,  including  the  Chapel  of  Sant'Antonio  that  stood  opposite  it.  The 
paintings  by  Altichiero,  from  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  reflect 
almost  solely  the  interests  of  the  patrons,  Bonifacio  Lupi  and  his  wife,  Caterina  dei 
Francesi,  whose  portraits  and  those  of  their  friends  and  allies  are  liberally  sprinkled 
throughout.  The  family  focused,  unusually,  on  the  tribulations  of  St.  James  caused 
by  a  wicked  queen  named  Lupa,  who  later  converted  and  (like  the  Lupi  family) 
endowed  a  foundation  dedicated  to  the  saint.  Similarly,  little  Franciscan  imagery 
can  be  found  in  the  Oratory  of  San  Giorgio,  decorated  by  Altichiero  with  fresco 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  Sts.  George,  Lucy  and  Catherine,  favoured  saints  of  the  lay 
patron,  Raimondino  Lupi.  A  patrilineal  procession  of  family  members  occupies 
most  of  the  upper  register  of  one  of  the  long  walls,  suggesting  again  that  the  lay 
patron  almost  entirely  controlled  the  subject  matter. 

Through  an  exemplary  combination  of  archival  documentation  and  visual 
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analysis,  Louise  Bourdua  fulfills  her  rwo  primary  goals.  She  shows  that  there  is  little 
evidence  for  the  direct  control  of  the  decorative  schemes  in  Franciscan  churches  by 
the  mother  church  in  Assisi  and  then  reveals  how  the  concerns  of  local  friars,  lay 
patrons,  and  artists  are  paramount — though  it  can  be  difficult,  given  the  vagaries  of 
documentation,  to  ascertain  precisely  how  much  responsibility  any  of  these  parties 
had  for  the  resulting  appearance  of  the  commission.  What  does  become  clear  is  that, 
despite  the  constraints  placed  upon  them  by  their  rule,  the  Franciscans  found  cre- 
ative ways  to  accommodate  some  financial  dealings  with  patrons,  benefactors,  and 
artists  and  thus  to  operate  efi^ectively  in  a  less  than  ideal  world. 

SHARON  GREGORY 

St.  Francis  Xavier  University 

Jill  Caskey.  Art  Patronage  in  the  Medieval  Mediterranean.  Merchant  Culture  in 
the  Region  of  Amalfi.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2004.  Pp.  xiv, 
327,  93  ill.  ISBN  0-3218-1187-2.  £55. 

Jill  Caskey's  2004  study  Art  and  Patronage  in  the  Medieval  Mediterranean: 
Merchant  Culture  in  the  Region  of  Amalfi,  examines  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
former  duchy  of  Amalfi  during  the  late  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
What  may  initially  appear  as  an  eclectic  collection  ol  the  artistic  products  of  artists 
and  patrons  in  that  region,  is  really  a  product  of  a  "coherent  yet  shifting  late 
medieval  culture  that  was  both  specific  to  the  region  and  indebted  to  various  forces 
well  beyond  its  boundaries"  (4).  Caskey  examines  the  heterogeneity  of  the  art  and 
culture  in  this  coastal  region  by  analyzing  it  in  terms  of  the  people  who  commis- 
sioned it,  namely  those  involved  in  the  act  of  mercatantia. 

This  framework  was  borrowed  from  Giovanni's  Boccaccio's  Decameron  which 
described  the  people  of  Amalfi  as  being  very  proficient  and  consequently  success- 
ful in  this  economic  enterprise.  Mercatantia,  however,  not  only  refers  to  trade  and 
the  principles  that  guide  it,  but  also  "evokes  the  broad  cultural  framework  of  a 
commercial  society  and  a  variety  of  activities  that  take  place  within  it'  (5).  From 
the  act  of  mercatantia  the  author  introduces  the  art  of  mercatantia  where  monu- 
ments can  be  seen  as  a  testament  to  a  culture  shaped  primarily  by  commerce.  The 
influence  of  mercatantia  can  be  observed  in  everything  from  the  materials  made 
available  to  the  artists  to  the  works  themselves  being  guided  by  the  "concepts  and 
ethics  derived  from  the  practice  and  discourse  of  mercatantia"  (6). 

For  her  study  Caskey  examines  the  art  and  architecture  associated  with  two 
generations  of  the  Rufolo  family  (the  historical  source  for  Boccaccio's  tale  of 
Landolfo  Rufolo  of  Ravello)  who  served  in  the  administration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sicily.  They  held  various  positions  as  merchants,  tax  collectors,  and  inspectors  of 
ships  and  ports,  thereby  ammassing  a  great  amount  of  wealth  that  permitted  them 
to  commission  "daring  works"  (6),  especially  during  the  1260s  and  1270s.  What 
these  works  demonstrate  is  an  Amalfitan  taste  that  was  wide  ranging  and  reflected 
various  artistic  movements  and  ethnic  diversity.  This  ethnic  diversity  derived  from 
a  Southern  Italy  whose  inhabitants  included  peoples  of  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
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Jewish,  and  Muslim  origin.  What  is  of  particular  interest,  however,  is  that  in  the 
era  of  the  Rufolo  clan  wealth  began  to  be  perceived  differently,  in  the  way  it  was 
accumulated,  exchanged,  and  displayed,  and  this  generated  theological,  social,  and 
psychological  discomforts.  For  Caskey,  these  tensions  "are  critical  to  the  analysis  of 
Amalfitan  art"  (8). 

This  wealth  was  something  that  affected  not  only  a  select  few,  but  almost 
every  inhabitant  as  most  people  were  engaged  in  some  sort  of  trade.  Evidence  of 
this  can  be  found  in  the  widespread  participation  in  commercial  ventures  by  most 
social  and  professional  groups,  and  by  all  the  faith  communities  in  the  South.  In 
establishing  the  prevalence  of  commerce  in  the  Amalfi  region,  Caskey  attempts  to 
justify  her  objective  of  portraying  the  art  of  mercatantia  "as  a  cultural  manifesta- 
tion of  the  late  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries"  (11).  She  begins  by 
outlining  the  merchant  experience  of  that  time  by  way  of  an  analysis  that  includes 
a  narration  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Rufolo  family. 

The  family's  wealth  grew  to  be  so  substantial  that  (as  Caskey  explains)  by 
1268  they  acted  as  bankers  to  the  new  king  of  Sicily,  Charles  I  of  Anjou.  They 
became  known  as  patrons  of  art  and  architecture  in  Ravello  and  during  a  twenty- 
year  period  commissioned  the  three  great  family  works,  namely  the  house,  cibori- 
um,  and  pulpit.  During  this  time,  they  also  lent  heavily  to  the  king  and  his  son 
Charles  of  Salerno.  This  put  the  Rufolos  in  a  precarious  political  position  (as  evi- 
denced by  Lorenzo  and  Matteo  Rufolo's  arrest  in  June  1283  on  charges  of  cor- 
ruption and  fraud)  as  well  as  in  a  moral  dilemma,  for  usury  was  not  seen  as  the 
most  honourable  of  occupations.  With  their  arrests,  the  king  succeeded  in  con- 
demning not  only  Amalfitan  wealth  and  political  clout,  but  also  the  mercatantia 
in  which  it  was  rooted.  As  a  result,  the  Amalfitan  culture,  and  its  various  visual  and 
public  displays  (as  is  the  focus  of  Caskey's  study)  were  also  perceived  as  threaten- 
ing for  they,  too,  were  rooted  in  mercatantia.  Caskey  next  considers  how  this  term 
manifested  itself  in  domestic  architecture  by  identifying  the  various  types  of  hous- 
ing in  the  region. 

In  reconstructing  the  general  characteristics  of  a  few  of  the  housing  types  of 
the  Amalfi  region  during  the  period  in  question,  Caskey  is  able  to  draw  several 
conclusions  concerning  the  influence  of  mercatantia  on  domestic  architecture. 
Examples  are  taken  from  the  Rufolo  House  in  Ravello,  the  D'Afflitto  House  in 
Pontone,  and  the  Sasso  House  in  Scala  to  demonstrate  that  these  houses  were 
designed  to  do  more  than  provide  shelter;  they  became  symbols  for  artistic  work- 
manship, family  identification,  and  display.  Essentially  they  became  the  visual 
products  of  the  success  of  mercatantia.  As  Caskey  tells  us  the  "complex  characters 
of  the  houses  are  inseparable  from  the  act  of  mercatantia  because  the  financial 
resources  of  the  community  were  channeled  into  creating  these  lavish  environ- 
ments" (113).  The  forms  of  these  houses  also  reflected  the  commercial  experiences 
of  the  Amalfitans  as  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  North  African  architectural 
influences.  This  influence  was  facilitated  by  a  certain  familiarity  with  Islamic  art 
production,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  Muslim  community  in  the  region.  These  pub- 
lic displays  of  wealth  were  not  always  favourably  received,  morally  or  legally. 
Although  sumptuary  legislations  were  not  uncommon,  the  Angevin  sumptuary 
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legislation  sought  to  curb  these  displays  in  the  realm  of  private  residential  settings. 
In  short,  the  domestic  dwelling  as  Caskey  notes  "were  expressions  of  wealth,  cul- 
tural prestige,  and  difference,  all  fueled  by  mercatantia    (115). 

From  the  private  space  we  move  to  the  public  space  with  an  analysis  of  pub- 
lic and  private  churches.  In  the  third  chapter,  Caskey  claims  that  "[t]his  study 
establishes  that  private  patronage  shaped  significant  aspects  of  medieval  religious 
experience  in  southwest  Italy  and  calls  into  question  the  widely  heralded  novelty 
of  lay  patrons  in  canonical  late  medieval  and  early  modern  settings"  (117).  To 
invest  in  religious  art  and  architecture  was  seemingly  on  of  the  few  acceptable 
methods  to  demonstrate  wealth  by  public  display.  Caskey  analyzes  three  examples 
of  residences  paired  with  private  churches:  Sant'Eustachio  in  Pontone,  San 
Michele  Arcangelo  in  Pogerola  and  the  Cathedral  of  Ravello  commissioned  by  the 
Rufolo  family.  The  latter  is  the  most  ambitious  of  the  three  and  through  an  analy- 
sis of  the  art  of  mercatantia,  Caskey  explains  how  clear  the  ambitious  nature  actu- 
ally was.  While  there  was  never  any  clear  role  for  the  wealthy  laity,  it  is  clear  that, 
although  it  did  not  directly  contribute  to  the  arrests  and  consequent  downfall  of 
the  Rufolo  family,  the  grandness  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ravello  did  contribute  to  the 
controversy  surrounding  wealth  and  public  display.  The  fourth  (and  last)  chapter 
outlines  the  decline  of  the  art  of  mercatantia  and  the  various  pressures  that  led  to 
that  decline. 

In  what  Caskey  describes  as  a  fundamental  shift  in  culture,  the  Amalfitans 
moved  away  from  their  Mediterranean  tradition,  toward  the  modern  ideals  of  the 
court,  which  contributed  to  the  de-population  of  regions  like  Amalfi.  Ultimately 
what  Caskey  is  able  to  provide  her  reader,  is  a  unique  look  at  art  history  by  ana- 
lyzing the  dominance  of  a  force  that  is  simultaneously  economic,  social  and  polit- 
ical in  nature. 

ADRIANA  GRIMALDI 
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Willard  Bohn.  The  Other  Futurism:  Futurist  Activity  in  Venice,  Padua,  and 
Verona.  Toronto,  Buffalo,  and  London:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  2004.  Pp. 
X,  215.  ISBN  0-8020-8816-3  (cloth).  US$  50. 

Willard  Bohn's  well-researched  study  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  limited  English- 
language  materials  available  on  Italian  Futurism.  Seeking  to  redress  imbalances  in 
Futurist  scholarship,  the  volume  highlights  Venetia  as  an  exemplary  chronotope 
on  which  to  enact  a  historiographie  reconstruction.  Bohn  identifies  three  areas  of 
investigation:  (1)  the  Futurist  activities  in  Venice,  Padua,  and  Verona;  (2)  the 
Venetian  practitioners  of  the  movement;  and  (3)  the  second  Futurist  period  (i.e., 
the  interwar  years)  in  the  region.  Bohn's  detailed  and  descriptive  approach  pro- 
vides an  understanding  both  of  Futurism's  reception  in  Venetia  and  of  Futurism's 
coherency  in  its  regional  manifestations. 

Framed  by  a  concise  introduction  and  coda,  the  four  informative  chapters  are 
augmented  by  fourteen  pages  of  notes,  an  eight-page  bibliography  and  a  proper 
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name  index.  The  first  three  chapters  focus  on  Venice,  Padua,  and  Verona  respec- 
tively, while  the  fourth  examines  in  detail  Futurism's  major  exponents  in  Verona: 
Ignazio  Scurto,  Bruno  Aschieri,  Renato  di  Bosso,  and  Alfredo  G.  Ambrosi. 
Although  his  premise  that  Futurist  activities  in  Venetia  have  received  scant  critical 
attention  is  unfortunately  all  too  accurate,  Bohn  does  not  elaborate  on  the  ratio- 
nale behind  his  decision  to  focus  on  these  three  cities  rather  than  on  other  periph- 
eral Futurist  centres  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Considering  the  wealth  of  materials  that 
his  research  has  culled,  the  potential  to  expand  the  geographic  limits  of  his  study 
appears  quite  promising. 

Bohn's  approach  combines  "literary  history  with  critical  analysis  [...] 
describes  Futurist  activities  in  each  [city]  and  analyses  their  principal  manifesta- 
tions" (6).  Each  chapter  proceeds  chronologically  by  following  the  development  of 
Futurism  through  its  more  familiar  first  phase,  1909-1915,  in  which  its  major 
tenets  were  first  elaborated  and  assimilated,  to  its  second  phase,  1920-1944,  in 
which  there  is  both  a  generational  transition  and  a  broadening  of  cultural  interests 
into  theatre  (both  Synthetic  and  of  Surprise),  cinema,  and  politics.  Numerous  dis- 
tinctions among  the  three  cities  emerge  in  this  historical  overview.  For  example, 
the  proliferation  of  Futurism  was  hardly  uniform:  Venetian  artists  responded  to 
Marinetti's  call  as  early  as  1910,  Futurists  in  Padua  did  not  organize  until  1925, 
and  the  Gruppo  Futurista  Veronese's  official  inauguration  was  celebrated  in  1931. 
Bohn's  exemplary  reconstruction  registers  the  participants  and  their  individual 
contributions  in  a  variety  of  events  including  the  Biennale,  local  exhibitions,  and 
performances.  In  his  scrutiny  of  journals  and  newspapers,  Bohn  details  circulation 
information,  which  Futurists  were  publishing,  what  they  were  publishing,  and  in 
which  papers  they  published.  The  source  material  (correspondence,  newspapers, 
manifestos,  catalogues,  journals)  also  complements  Bohn's  critical  narrative  by 
capturing  the  immediacy  of  the  events  under  discussion.  Furthermore,  the  exten- 
sive documentation  and  close  attention  to  minutiae  make  explicit  the  precise  rela- 
tions that  existed  between  the  various  self-proclaimed  practitioners  of  Futurism  in 
Venetia.  In  addition  to  drawing  on  already  published  materials,  Bohn  includes 
documents  from  Yale  University's  Beinecke  Manuscript  and  Rare  Book  Library 
and  the  Research  Library  in  the  John  Paul  Getty  Center  in  Los  Angeles  that  sup- 
port and  advance  his  historical  narrative. 

Bohn's  discussion  of  F.  T.  Marinetti's  interactions  with  these  peripheral  or 
provincial  Futurists  is  of  particular  interest.  Through  a  series  of  little-studied 
sources,  he  retraces  Marinetti's  various  visits  to  the  cities  under  consideration  and 
explores  the  collaborations  that  developed  between  artists,  thereby  underscoring 
both  the  theoretical  program  and  the  pragmatic  efforts  that  emerged  to  foment  a 
pan-Italian  vision  of  Futurism.  These  efforts,  however,  failed  to  sustain  a  coherent 
artistic  and  theoretical  program.  Similarly,  Bohn  chronicles  the  equivocal  recep- 
tion of  the  movement  in  Venetia.  Of  the  three  cities,  Padua  emerges  as  the  most 
open  to  Futurist  manifestations.  In  fact,  Bohn  identifies  a  third  phase  (emerging 
in  the  1930s)  in  Padua's  Futurist  activity,  characterized  by  aeropainting,  aeropoet- 
ry,  and  sacred  art  production,  that  further  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  cities. 
Despite  the  prolific  literary  and  artistic  production,  which  Bohn  documents  so 
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meticulously,  Venetia's  Futurism  comes  across  as  derivative  rather  than  original 
with  respect  to  the  contributions  of  both  Marinetti  and  other  well-known  advo- 
cates of  the  movement. 

Although  he  subscribes  to  the  thesis  that  much  scholarship  on  Futurism  has 
been  limited  or  unconstructive  as  a  consequence  of  perceived  affinities  between 
Futurism  and  Fascism,  Bohn  does  not  engage  in  this  vexing  debate  except  periph- 
erally. Because  such  an  endeavour  exceeds  the  scope  of  his  study,  he  defers  to  the 
seminal  work  of  Giinter  Berghaus  {Futurism  and  Politics:  Between  Anarchist 
Rebellion  and  Fascist  Reaction,  1996).  Nevertheless,  since  each  of  the  artists  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  movement  as  a  whole,  exhibited  complex  and  contradictory 
responses  that  were  in  flux  throughout  the  Fascist  ventennio,  a  more  explicit  dis- 
cussion of  the  political  repercussions  inherent  in  these  Futurist  activities  would 
certainly  complement  Bohn's  analysis. 

Fhe  Other  Futurism,  however,  subordinates  politics  to  art.  This  emphasis  on 
artistic  production  is  reflected  in  the  volume's  presentation,  which  has  the  merit  of 
including  a  dozen  halftones  of  paintings,  sculptures,  and  poems.  To  these  signifi- 
cant visual  representations,  Bohn  adds  the  transcription  and  translation  (in  part  or 
in  whole)  of  thirty-four  poems — several  of  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
English.  Although  the  quality  of  the  illustrations  is  not  optimal  and  the  texts  are 
marred  by  frequent  typographical  errors,  these  materials  are  not  ancillary,  but 
instead  comprise  a  significant  aspect  of  the  critical  narrative.  In  fact,  Bohn  is  at  his 
most  insightful  when  he  detours  from  his  story  to  examine  these  artistic  and  poet- 
ic texts.  Whether  one  agrees  with  his  rather  generous  aesthetic  assessment  remains 
a  moot  question;  however,  the  merit  of  making  these  texts  accessible  is  beyond 
debate.  Precisely  because  Bohn  is  so  discerning  and  suggestive  in  his  textual  analy- 
ses, one  might  expect  more  detailed  and  extensive  readings.  Instead,  each  text 
serves  to  illustrate  a  specific  point  after  which  the  discussion  proceeds  diachroni- 
cally  to  its  next  encounter. 

Given  Futurism's  and  Futurists'  groundbreaking  self-promotional  strategies, 
which  were  quickly  adopted  by  other  avant-garde  movements,  as  well  as  the  wide- 
ranging  cultural  influences  that  continue  to  sustain  interest  in  Futurism,  the  lack 
of  English-language  resources  is  somewhat  surprising.  This  volume  constitutes  a 
significant  contribution  to  Futurism's  bibliography,  and  its  clear,  lucid  prose  makes 
the  subject  matter  accessible  to  a  broad  audience.  Bohn's  study  addresses  a  lacuna 
in  scholarship  by  providing  a  historiographie  introduction  to  Futurist  activities  in 
Venetia,  which  in  turn  opens  new  and  suggestive  avenues  of  research  into  this  mul- 
tifaceted  movement. 

PIERO  GAROFALO 
University  of  New  Hampshire 

Franco  Zangrilli.  //  bestiario  di  Pirandello.  Fossombrone:  Metauro  Edizioni, 
2001.  Pp.  167.   ISBN  8887543127.      11.36  euro. 

Appassionato  studioso  dell'opera  pirandelliana.  Franco  Zangrilli  arricchisce  con 
questo  agile  volume,  la  già  consistente  schiera  dei  suoi  lavori  critici  sullo  scrittore 
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siciliano.  Dopo  i  saggi  sul  paesaggio  {Lo  specchio  per  la  maschera:  Il  paesaggio  in 
Pirandello,  1994),  sul  rapporto  con  i  classici  {Pirandello  e  i  classici:  da  Euripide  a 
Verga,  1995),  e  sull'intertestualità  {Lo  sorprese  dell'intertestualità:  Cervantes  e 
Pirandello,  1996)— che  hanno  il  merito  di  aver  proposto  all'attenzione  dei  lettori 
e  degli  studiosi  percorsi  tematici  solo  parzialmente  considerati  dalla  critica  prece- 
dente—Zangrilli  affronta  in  questo  lavoro  un  tema  altrettanto  interessante  quan- 
to sorprendentemente  trascurato  "e  non  solo  nei  riguardi  dell'opera  pirandelliana,  " 
sottolinea  l'autore,  "ma  delle  letterature  occidentali  in  generale"  (21).  In  tal  senso, 
//  bestiario  di  Pirandello  interviene  a  colmare  una  lacuna  che  riguarda  anche  e 
soprattutto  la  letteratura  italiana  del  Novecento,  dove  a  fronte  di  una  presenza  si- 
gnificativa del  mondo  animale  nell'opera  di  autori  canonizzati,  quali  Tozzi, 
Buzzati,  Cassola,  Volponi,  Saba  e  Montale  (solo  per  citarne  alcuni),  la  critica  ha 
dimostrato  un'attenzione  superficiale,  limitandosi  a  un'esigua  produzione  saggisti- 
ca, dal  carattere  perlopiù  occasionale. 

Articolato  in  otto  capitoli,  di  cui  il  primo  e  l'ultimo  fijngono  da  introduzione 
e  conclusione,  il  saggio  di  Zangrilli  esamina  con  chiarezza  e  precisione  analitica  le 
numerose  occorrenze  di  immagini  di  animali  nell'opera  pirandelliana,  spaziando 
dalle  novelle  ai  romanzi,  e  soffermandosi  sporadicamente  anche  sulla  meno  nota 
produzione  poetica  dello  scrittore.  Per  meglio  organizzare  una  materia  tanto  vasta, 
il  motivo  animalesco  viene  declinato  secondo  sei  categorie  tematiche  —  il  primiti- 
vo, il  lavoro,  il  femminile,  la  vendetta,  la  morte  e  il  tempo  —  cui  corrispondono  i 
sei  capitoli  centrali  del  volume.  L'introduzione  si  apre  con  un  brevissimo  excursus 
sull'origine  del  tema  nella  letteratura  occidentale,  per  poi  passare  ad  una  discussione 
più  approfondita  dell'influsso  della  tradizione  favolistica  sul  giovane  Pirandello: 
traduttore  di  Euripide  e  Lessing,  nonché  studioso  della  favola  siciliana.  Come  per  i 
favoleggiatori  classici  e  moderni,  anche  per  Pirandello  l'animale  diventa  specchio 
dei  vizi  e  delle  virtù  dell'uomo,  intrecciandosi  costantemente  alle  vicende  dei  per- 
sonaggi e  agendo  da  catalizzatore  della  loro  evoluzione  esistenziale  e  spirituale. 
Tuttavia,  diversamente  dal  mondo  favolistico,  il  contesto  narrativo  nel  quale  opera 
l'animale  pirandelliano  non  è  più  meramente  comico,  sostiene  Zangrilli,  bensì 
umoristico  e  perciò  in  grado  di  far  luce  sulle  contraddizioni  profonde  di  una  umani- 
tà animalizzata  non  solo  nell'aspetto  e  nel  comportamento,  ma  finanche  nel  pen- 
siero, la  quale  viene  sovente  ritratta  nel  tentativo  faticoso  e  ostinato  di  comprendere 
il  senso  delle  cose  attraverso  "una  filosofia  un  po'  animalesca"  (17). 

Il  legame  che  simbioticamente  unisce  l'immaginario  zoomorfo  di  Pirandello 
al  mondo  primitivo-rurale  della  Sicilia  viene  discusso  nel  secondo  capitolo,  che 
raccoglie  sotto  la  categoria  del  "primitivo"  una  serie  di  esempi  tratti  dalle  opere  di 
ambientazione  siciliana.  Queste  ultime  sono  oggetto  di  studio  anche  del  terzo 
capitolo,  dedicato  all'esame  delle  analogie  fra  il  lavoro  dell'uomo  e  il  lavoro  delle 
bestie  e  incentrato  quasi  esclusivamente  sulla  celebre  novella  "Ciàula  scopre  la 
luna,"  il  cui  protagonista,  "animale  del  sottosuolo"  (53),  mutato  in  uomo  al 
cospetto  della  luna,  assurge  a  simbolo  degli  effetti  degradanti  e  spersonalizzanti  di 
un  lavoro  duro  e  disumano.  Nel  quarto  capitolo  Zangrilli  si  sofferma,  invece,  sul 
repertorio  di  figure  animali  che  intervengono  a  connotare  i  personaggi  femminili 
di  Pirandello,  delineando  un  panorama  assai  variegato  in  cui  donne  mansuete 
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come  cagne  o  desiderose  di  fuga  come  l'allodola,  o  ancora  seducenti  come  sirene, 
convivono  con  donne  insidiose  e  astute  come  la  volpe,  la  serpe  e  la  tigre.  Il  capi- 
tolo successivo  mostra  l'uso  degli  animali  come  strumenti  di  vendetta,  traendo 
esempi  soprattutto  dalle  favole  fdosofìche  e  dai  racconti  legati  al  mondo  primitivo 
e  provinciale.  Più  interessanti  sono  il  sesto  e  il  settimo  capitolo,  dedicati  all'analisi 
delle  immagini  di  animali  usate  dallo  scrittore  per  suggerire  rispettivamente  l'idea 
della  morte  e  del  tempo — entrambi  motivi  fondamentali  della  poetica  pirandel- 
liana. Tra  i  diversi  animali  che  fungono  da  metafore  della  morte,  emerge  per  la  sua 
complessità  la  figura  della  mosca.  Immagine  ricorrente  nella  narrativa  di 
Pirandello,  l'insetto  domestico  che  impercettibilmente  si  avvicina  "tocca  e  passa" 
(98),  è  per  Zangrilli  il  simbolo  del  germe  di  morte  che  la  vita  contiene  in  sé.  Per 
quanto  concerne  le  figurazioni  del  tempo,  accanto  agli  animali  che  scandiscono  il 
ritmo  ciclico  delle  stagioni  e  degli  amori,  o  a  quelli  che  simboleggiano  la  caducità 
della  vita  e  l'atemporalità  del  male,  compaiono  figure  mitico-archetipiche,  come 
l'araba  fenice,  alla  quale  vengono  assimilati  i  personaggi  che  risorgono  dalle  pro- 
prie rovine  esistenziali,  e  la  tartaruga  che  nel  suo  ostinato  tentativo  di  salire  un 
gradino  per  poi  ricadérne  ripropone  in  chiave  zoologica  il  mito  di  Sisifo. 

Nelle  conclusioni,  piuttosto  che  offrire  una  sintesi  critica,  Zangrilli  ripropone 
un'ulteriore  serie  di  figure  animali,  attraverso  le  quali  illustra  la  varietà  dello  zoo  di 
Pirandello,  senza  peraltro  approfondirne  i  significati.  Suggella  il  volume  un'essen- 
ziale bibliografia  di  opere  critiche  e  letterarie  sugli  animali,  che  insieme  all'agevole 
apparato  di  note  che  correda  ciascun  capitolo,  costituisce  un  utile  strumento  di 
ricerca  sia  per  coloro  che  operano  nell'ambito  degli  studi  pirandelliani  che  per  co- 
loro che  si  dedicano,  o  intendano  dedicarsi,  allo  studio  dei  bestiari  letterari  negli 
autori  occidentali. 

Nel  suo  complesso,  il  saggio  di  Zangrilli  è  un  lavoro  indubbiamente  infor- 
mativo e  analitico,  in  grado  di  offrire  un'idea  chiara  delle  funzioni  e  dei  significati 
molteplici  che  gli  animali  assumono  nel  mondo  narrativo  di  Pirandello.  Per  la  sua. 
brevità  (l'analisi  occupa  appena  147  pagine),  esso  non  aspira  certamente  ad  essere 
esaustivo,  tuttavia,  sia  lo  studioso  che  il  semplice  lettore  rimangono  stupiti  dalla 
vasta  gamma  di  esempi  proposta  dall'autore.  Se  da  un  lato  ciò  non  fa  che  confer- 
mare il  rigore  analitico  che  contrassegna  positivamente  questo  "bestiario,"  dall'al- 
tro evidenzia  il  limite  di  un  saggio  che  in  più  di  un'occasione  rischia  di  esaurire  la 
forza  del  proprio  discorso  critico  nella  mera  elencazione  descrittiva. 

Michela  Meschini 
Università  di  Macerata 

Renato  Barilli.  Dal  Boccaccio  al  Verga.  La  narrativa  italiana  in  età  moderna. 
Milano:   Bompiani,  2003.  Pp.  404.  ISBN  99-452-5484-4.  Euro  20. 

With  his  usual  verve.  Renato  Barilli,  a  scholar  and  literary  critic  know^n  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  the  area  of  "critica  militante,"  and  especially  on  the  historical 
avantgarde  and  the  neoavantgarde,  has  written  a  book  in  which  he  shapes  a  mini- 
history  of  prose  narrative,  which  is  today  the  most  popular  and  widespread  liter- 
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ary  genre.  Beginning  with  the  Itahan  "father"  of  prose  fiction,  Boccaccio,  BariUi 
weaves  a  fascinating  tapestry  of  prose  texts  that  include  works  by  early  modern 
masters,  such  as  Pulci,  Poliziano,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Aretino,  Tasso,  and  many  oth- 
ers, followed  by  analyses  of  Baroque  texts  by  Marino,  Delia  Valle,  Tassoni,  and 
Croce,  then  by  Settecento  authors  Goldoni,  Gozzi,  and  Casanova,  and  on  to 
Ottocento  voices  of  note,  such  as  Alfieri,  Manzoni,  selected  Scapigliati,  Deledda, 
and  Verga.  Having  already  published  so  many  essential  critical  pieces  on  post- 
veristic  writers  of  prose  fiction,  such  as  D'Annunzio,  Svevo,  Pirandello,  and 
authors  of  more  recent  times,  Barilli  decided  that  it  was  appropriate  to  end  his  lit- 
tle history  of  Italian  narrative  with  the  great  Sicilian  writer,  although  at  least  this 
reader  was  left  thirsting  for  more  from  this  astute  critic  on  the  rich  and  complex 
narrative  tradition  that  has  been  constructed  over  the  last  one  hundred  and  more 
years  since  the  master  of  verismo  wrote  his  masterworks.  Postmodern  narrative, 
which  can  and  does  include  the  visual  realm  of  cinema  and  television  serials,  as 
well  as  the  mixed-genre  modes  of  the  anti-novel,  travel  writing,  and  so  on,  will  per- 
haps be  the  subject  for  Barilli  of  a  subsequent  study  of  Italian  narrative  in  età  post- 
moderna. We  can  only  hope  so. 

This  is  a  highly  readable  book,  more  in  the  style  and  tone  of  an  essay  than  in 
the  less  personal  didactic  style  that  often  characterizes  literary  histories.  It  is  also, 
in  some  sense,  a  daring  book,  in  that  it  unabashedly  includes  narrative  poetry,  the- 
atrical works,  and  autobiographical  writings  in  its  consideration  of  "prose"  narra- 
tives, thus  escaping  a  narrow  conception  of  what  "la  narrativa  italiana  in  età  mod- 
erna" in  fact  is.  Barilli  convincingly  justifies  his  broad  definition  of  narrative  by 
returning  to  Aristotelian  concepts  as  expounded  in  the  Poetics,  a  text  that  remains, 
in  Barilli's  view,  valid  in  its  basic  approach  to  genre  issues,  if  with  the  obvious 
adjustments  demanded  by  the  great  temporal  distance  that  separates  /'/  maestro  di 
color  che  sanno  from  the  developments  in  narrative  forms  in  the  modern  period. 
Barilli  defines  the  età  moderna  of  his  subtitle  as  comprising  the  Quattrocento 
through  the  end  of  the  Settecento,  although  he  also  analyses  works  of  the 
Ottocento,  which  was  the  period  when  there  is  "un  trionfo  definitivo  dello  spiri- 
to constatativi  rappresentativo  insito  nella  Galassia  Gutenberg.  Ovvero,  gran 
parte  dell'Ottocento  è  da  considerarsi  ancora  pienamente  'moderno,'  e  anzi,  esso 
risulta  largamente  dedicato  alle  varie  imprese  naturaiiste-veriste,  tutte  ligie  a  quel- 
lo spirito"  (16).  The  "che  cosa"  of  this  book  is  thus  described,  and  Barilli  contin- 
ues in  his  lucid  introduction  by  next  explaining  the  "come."  Rather  than  attempt- 
ing a  full  history  of  narrative  in  the  modern  period,  Barilli  admits  to  what  he  calls 
"un  onorevole  compromesso"  that  will  concentrate  on  the  great  voices,  the  "mag- 
giori," while  nonetheless  not  ignoring  the  "comprimari,"  in  a  way  analogous  to 
"un  efficiente  sistema  ferroviario"  that  gives  precedence  to  the  urban  centers  while 
allowing  access  to  all  of  the  other  surrounding  locales  (17).  Moreover,  Barilli  wish- 
es to  include  analyses  not  only  of  the  best  known  masterworks  ol  each  author 
included,  but  also  of  some  "minor"  works,  so  as  not  to  "immobilizzare  il  grande 
autore  in  un'immagine  fissa  e  risaputa  di  sé,  abbastanza  costante  nei  secoli"  (18). 
Lastly,  in  his  explanation  of  the  shape  and  goals  of  this  "opera  economica,"  Barilli 
discusses  for  whom  it  is  being  written.   In  terms  of  the  commonly  used  categories, 
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we  could  say  that  he  intends  the  book  both  for  academic  and  general  readerships; 
given  the  prevalence  of  the  narrative  genre  in  our  era,  Barilli  argues  that  students 
of  narrative  will  gain  something  in  reading  a  study  that  is  not  the  usual  history  of 
prose  narrative,  while  people  who  simply  read  a  good  deal  of  narrative  texts  will 
also  presumably  be  interested  in  his  approach,  which  seeks  to  revivify  texts  from 
the  tradition,  in  ways  that  will  speak  to  our  interests  and  orientations  today.  With 
this  thorough  and  enticing  introduction  Barilli  stimulates  high  expectations, 
which  are  met  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

Barilli  seeks  to  read  the  texts  in  question  as  if  they  had  just  been  published, 
and  speak  to  our  current  interests,  emotions,  and  anxieties.  However,  he  does  not 
wish  to  cancel  out  the  very  different  historical  contexts  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten, nor  to  ignore  the  meanings  attributed  to  these  works  both  within  their  own 
times  and  within  the  established  literary  tradition  as  it  has  developed  over  the  last 
many  centuries.  Among  the  preoccupations  that  emerge  as  dominant  in  Barilli's 
analyses  there  are,  not  surprisingly,  love,  death,  self-fashioning,  and  the  individual's 
place  and  role  within  the  social  collectivity.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great  emphasis  on  the 
feminine  sphere,  and  on  female  characters  who  have  served  as  motive  and  motif  in 
so  many  of  the  great  narrative  works  of  the  last  several  centuries.  From  "l'avvoca- 
to delle  donne,  '  Boccaccio,  and  the  rich  feminine  tapestry  he  weaves  in  his  works, 
to  Angelica,  symbol  par  excellence  o{  ^t  "unknowable"  feminine,  and  on  to  diverse 
Baroque  and  Enlightenment  authors  who  wrote  of  the  complications  of  male- 
female  interrelations,  then  to  the  unforgettable  "La  Pisana"  and  the  women  of 
Verga,  there  is  a  genuine  "filo  rosso"  that  threads  throughout  this  study  and  one 
that  highlights  Woman  and  women  in  ways  that  are  refreshingly  original.  In  con- 
junction with  the  focus  on  the  feminine,  as  "other,"  there  is  a  concurrent  concen- 
tration on  the  masculine  sphere  of  action,  intellectual  prowess,  and  social-political 
activism  as  played  out  on  the  complex  stage  of  pre-  and  post-unification  Italy.  Both 
characters  and  actions  are  part  of  the  lileblood  of  narrative,  of  course,  and  the  intri-. 
cacies  of  the  intimately  psychological  and  interpersonal  are  intertwined  with  the 
vaster  canvas  of  national  and  international  events  as  they  shaped  the  themes  and 
styles  of  the  authors  in  question.  Barilli  traces  a  picture  that  ultimately  seems  to 
move  from  the  great  ethical,  mythic,  and  heroic  constructs  that  underpinned  cul- 
ture and  society,  and  also  deeply  informed  the  works  of  early  authors,  such  as 
Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  so  many  others,  to  the  crumbling  of  those  constructs 
as  late  modernity  became  mired  in  its  uncertainties  and  anxieties  of  both  subjective 
and  collective  kind,  and  eventually  resulted  in  the  "postmodernity"  of  our  current 
world.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  great  constructs,  however,  and  it  is  the  continu- 
ing relevance  of  them,  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  we  have  repressed,  elided,  or 
simply  lost  them,  that  makes  reading  works  of  the  past  both  objectively  instruc- 
tional and  rife  with  deep  emotional  resonance,  even  pathos. 

The  historical  and  philological  mastery  shown  by  Barilli  in  this  graceful  study 
is  impressive.  Written  in  a  style  reminiscent  of  the  courtier's  "sprezzatura,"  the 
book  impresses  even  more,  for  Barilli  wears  his  learning  lightly,  and  conveys  it  in 
a  highly  engaging  manner.  His  insights  are  scattered  throughout  the  study,  emerg- 
ing out  of  his  own  very  obvious  engagement  with  the  texts  in  question,  but  never 
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ponderously  set  forth  or  Forced.  I  think,  tor  example,  of  the  way  in  which  BariUi 
shows  the  emergence  in  Leopardi's  works  of  the  nineteenth-century  type  par  excel- 
lence: the  "inetto"  who  Hves  within  the  subsequent  pages  of  a  Musil,  a  Svevo,  a 
Pirandello,  a  Kaflca.  And  then,  with  a  reference  that  is  immediately  understand- 
able to  today's  readers,  Barilli  mentions  the  "inept"  intellectual  played  by  Alain 
Cluny  in  Fellini's  La  dolce  vita,  who  kills  himself  "per  tedio  della  vita";  and  with 
this  reference,  Barilli  reveals  not  only  how  relevant  Leopardi  is  to  Fellini  specifi- 
cally and  current  cultural  forms  generally,  but  also  how  our  contemporary  art 
sheds  retrospective  light  on  the  works  of  a  "maggiore"  who  is  far  from  the 
"embalmed"  classic  that  generations  of  scholastic  manuals  and  forced  readings  of 
his  "A  Silvia"  have  no  doubt  made  of  him  for  young  readers. 

Barilli  includes  a  brief  but  very  useful  bibliography  of  the  best  editions  ol:  the 
works  he  analyzes,  along  with  a  judicious  selection  of  critical  works.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  standard  critical  apparatus  in  the  form  of  footnotes  or  appendices,  so 
that  the  volume  can  be  read  through  as  if  it  were  itself  a  "narrative."  And  such  it 
is:  a  narrative  about  narrative,  written  with  energy  and  conviction,  and  with  the 
passion  of  an  esteemed  critic  who  is  also  and  always  a  devoted  reader. 

REBECCA  WEST 

The  University  of  Chicago 

Eugenio  Bolongaro.  halo  Calvino  and  the  Compass  of  Literature.  Toronto 
Buffalo  London:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  2003.  Pp.  239.  ISBN  0-8020- 
8763-9.  $50  (Cloth). 

This  study  of  Italo  Calvino's  early  fiction  sets  out  to  correct  a  bias  perceived  by  the 
author  in  the  ever-increasing  body  of  Calvino  criticism.  Bolongaro  argues  that  pre- 
vious studies  tend  to  focus  on  works  after  the  mid  1960s  to  emphasize  the  post- 
modern aspects  of  Calvino's  fiction.  The  author  argues  that  this  emphasis  gives 
short  shrift  to  "Calvino's  lifelong  commitment,  as  an  intellectual,  to  writing  as  a 
way  of  intervening  into  a  particular  social  and  historical  situation"  (4).  The  book 
is  designed  to  pay  close  attention  to  this  ethico-political  commitment,  as  played 
out  in  five  novels,  I  giovani  deiPo,  the  three  novels  of  the  fantastic  trilogy,  and  The 
Watcher.  Bolongaro  maintains  that  these  early  works,  read  in  conjunction  with  key 
essays  of  Una  pietra  sopra,  constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  Calvino's  entire 
literary  project  is  based. 

The  first  chapter  situates  Calvino  in  the  socio-political  and  cultural  context 
of  Italy  from  1943  to  1963.  Bolongaro  provides  a  detailed  account  of  the  discus- 
sion surrounding  the  role  of  the  intellectual  in  the  reconstruction  of  post-war  Italy, 
beginning  with  the  debates  between  Vittorini  and  Togliatti  published  in  II politec- 
nico (194—47).  The  author  then  traces  the  evolution  of  these  debates  through  the 
pages  of  Officina  (1955-59)  and  //  menabò  (1959-67).  He  focuses  in  particular 
on  key  essays  in  //  menabò  which  elaborate  on  the  role  of  literature  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual in  the  realization  of  a  progressive  social  project  which  no  longer  involves  an 
explicit  political  affiliation. 

Chapter  Two,  "Italo  Calvino:  From  Neo-realism  to  the  Fantastic,"  examines 
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Calvino's  neorealist  novel  I giovani  del  Po  and  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  the 
neorealist  poetics  in  the  first  novel  of  the  fantastic  trilogy.  The  author  provides  a 
convincing  reading  of  I  giovani  del  Po  as  informed  by  a  Marxist  perspective  on  the 
alienation  inherent  in  modern  industrial  capitalism  and  a  desire  to  overcome  that 
alienation  by  "siding  with  the  working  class."  Bolongaro  finds  in  I  giovani  del  Po 
signs  of  the  limits  of  the  neorealist  poetics.  In  The  Cloven  Viscount,  undertaken  as 
a  diversion  from  I  giovani  del  Po,  the  problematic  of  the  role  of  the  intellectual  in 
capitalist  society  becomes  the  central  issue.  While  both  novels  confront  the  issue 
of  alienation  in  industrial  society,  the  fantastic  novel,  Bolongaro  argues,  is  para- 
doxically more  effective  than  the  realist  novel  in  capturing  the  essence  of  "the 
modern  divided  self" 

Chapter  Three,  "  The  Baron  in  the  Trees:  The  Utopian  Moment  in  Calvino's 
Fantastic  Trilogy,"  focuses  on  the  way  in  which  the  second  novel  in  the  trilogy 
reflects  the  evolution  of  Calvino's  thinking  on  the  issue  of  the  role  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  his  ethical  commitments.  "Intellectuals  are  no  longer  disguised  in  the 
clothes  of  the  class  whose  concerns  and  moral  claims  they  seek  to  interpret  and 
make  their  own.  Rather,  intellectuals  recognize  their  social  situatedness,  namely 
that  their  education  and  training,  their  'bagaglio  culturale'  has  matured  and  devel- 
oped in  the  womb  of  the  dominant  class"  (116).  In  Chapter  Four,  ''The  Non- 
existent Knight  Obstinacy  without  Illusions,"  the  author  expands  on  Calvino's 
own  comment  in  the  1960  preface  to  the  trilogy.  Bolongaro  points  out  that  The 
Non-existent  Knight  \s  an  attempt  to  imagine  a  new  subjectivity.  "In  [  The  Non-exis- 
tent Knight]  the  issue  of  the  role  of  the  intellectual  in  the  struggle  for  progressive 
social  change  becomes  the  much  more  fundamental  issue  of  how  the  self,  the  cat- 
egory of  being  that  classical  Western  philosophy  conceives  as  the  site  of  moral 
autonomy  and  judgment,  can  exist  at  all"  (136).  Bolongaro  contrasts  the  last  two 
novels  of  the  trilogy  in  terms  of  what  he  calls  their  "storytelling  function."  At  the 
end  of  The  Baron  in  the  Trees  the  practice  of  writing  appears  as  a  motif,  which  then  . 
becomes  one  of  the  central  issues  of  The  Non-existent  Knight  In  the  last  work  of 
the  trilogy  "the  storytelling  function  is  no  longer  simply  thematized  but  rather 
expressly  and  distinctly  problematized"  (150). 

In  Chapter  Five,  "  The  Watcher.  The  Intellectual  in  the  Labyrinth,"  the  author 
reads  77?^  Watcher  as  a  realist  novel  that  calls  into  question  "the  ethico-political 
impulse  to  know  the  world  and  act  in  it"  and  demonstrates  how  The  Watcher 
emerges  as  a  sort  of  recapitulation  of  the  main  issues  raised  by  the  novels  of  the 
fantastic  trilogy.  In  the  conclusion  Bolongaro  argues  convincingly  that  the  ethico- 
political  tension  that  characterizes  the  five  novels  studied  in  this  volume  remains 
fundamental  to  Calvino's  oeuvre. 

Overall,  this  study  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  Calvino  studies.  The 
author  achieves  his  goal  of  calling  attention  to  the  thematic  continuity  of  Calvino's 
work  and,  in  particular,  to  the  centraliry  of  the  issue  of  role  of  the  writer  in  society. 


JOANN  CANNON 

University  of  California,  Davis 
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Luciano,  Parisi.  Manzoni  e  Bossuet.  L'infinita  durata:  saggi  e  testi  di  letteratura 
italiana,  7.  Alessandria:  Edizioni  dell'Orso,  2003.  Pp.  155.  ISBN  88-7694-673- 
X.  15  Euro 

Dès  son  introduction  Luciano  Parisi  affirme  qu'il  analyse  "les  rapports"  entre 
Alessandro  Manzoni  (1785-1873)  et  Jacques  Bénigne  Bossuet  (1627-1704). 
Cette  métonymie  qui  substitue  l'homme  à  l'œuvre  est  un  abus  de  langage  qui  dans 
le  cas  présent  semble  un  peu  absurde  puisque  les  deux  auteurs  ne  furent  guère  con- 
temporains. Par  "rapports"  Parisi  n'entend  pas  structures,  thèmes,  objets  sémio- 
tiques,  critiques  ou  déconstruits.  Parfois  l'impressionnisme  est  tel  que  l'on  substi- 
tue les  sentiments  aux  faits.  Cet  ouvrage  se  situe  donc  au  sein  de  l'étroit  couloir 
que  se  partagent  l'histoire  littéraire  traditionnelle  et  l'ancienne  philologie.  De  plus 
Manzoni  e  Bossuet  contient  un  bon  nombre  d'erreurs  référentielles.  Par  exemple, 
au  lieu  de  choisir  une  seule  édition  du  vétusté  Bossuet  de  Gustave  Lanson,  parmi 
les  onze  que  j'ai  comptées,  il  en  cite  deux  et  ne  semble  pas  être  au  courant  du  fait 
que  l'œuvre  du  critique  a  été  traduite  en  italien. 

Ce  volume  ne  semble  pas  contenir  de  fil  conducteur.  Pratiquement,  chaque 
chapitre  du  livre  a  été  publié  préalablement  dans  la  revue  M LN  ou.  dans  le  pério- 
dique Italian  Studies.  Il  n'est  alors  pas  étonnant  que  le  lecteur  n'arrive  pas  à  saisir 
l'unité  du  volume  qui  se  présente  plutôt  comme  un  recueil  d'articles.  Il  est 
d'ailleurs  irritant  de  constater  que  plus  d'efforts  n'aient  pas  été  déployés  pour  fon- 
dre les  cinq  articles  en  un  livre  cohérent.  Chaque  chapitre  répète  la  même  note  qui 
indique  l'édition  adoptée  de  I promessi  sposi  et  associe  la  même  abréviation  à  "Ps  " 
pour  les  références  ultérieures  de  deux  éditions  différentes.  C'est  ainsi  que  la  note 
8  du  premier  chapitre  (15)  rend  tout  à  fait  inutile  la  note  3  du  cinquième  (118). 

Le  titre  du  premier  chapitre,  "Manzoni,  il  Seicento  francese  e  il  giansenismo," 
est  des  plus  explicites;  cependant,  au  niveau  de  l'analyse,  il  aurait  mieux  valu  l'ap- 
peler "Providence  et  Jansénisme."  Le  paradoxe  est  ici  de  taille:  en  ne  voulant  pas 
trop  parler  de  Jansénisme,  Parisi  finit  par  en  être  obsédé.  Ce  phénomène  est  le 
résultat  d'une  situation  qui  n'est  pas  sans  rappeler  celle  des  Pères  de  l'Eglise.  Ces 
derniers  offrent  parfois  de  si  savantes  analyses  des  hérétiques  qu'ils  finissent  par 
être  influencés  par  ceux  qu'ils  avaient  commencé  par  condamner. 

Selon  Parisi,  au  XVIL  siècle  le  mot  Jansénisme  a  des  connotations  qui  ren- 
voient surtout  à  la  doctrine  du  mouvement  (13-48).  La  surprise  est  de  taille:  peut- 
on  vraiment  concevoir  la  doctrine  du  Jansénisme  sans  en  comprendre  les  ramifi- 
cations politiques?  Parisi  affirme  qu'au  temps  de  Manzoni  le  mot  Jansénisme  a  des 
connotations  exclusivement  politiques  (9).  Le  reste  du  livre  est  dédié,  nous 
promet-on,  à  l'intérêt  que  Manzoni  portait  à  Bossuet.  L'auteur  affirme  aussi  qu'il 
ne  négligera  pas  cependant  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Nicole  et  Pascal. 

Le  deuxième  chapitre  "Manzoni  e  Bossuet"  entame  une  étude  de  l'évolution  de 
l'attitude  de  l'écrivain  envers  l'Eglise  catholique;  attitude  qui  serait  passée  par  trois 
phases  distinctes:  le  respect  obséquieux,  une  certaine  antipathie  et  une  position 
d'équilibre  entre  l'autorité  et  la  liberté  individuelle.  Parisi  insiste  sur  l'aspect  "fissista" 
(53)  de  Bossuet  et  de  Manzoni.  Comme  d'autres  critiques  avant  lui,  Parisi  ne  sem- 
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ble  pas  comprendre  pourquoi  Fauteur  de  I promessi  sposi  semble  moins  absolutiste, 
moins  enclin  à  prouver  la  perfection  du  catholicisme.  Ce  phénomène  est  pourtant 
simple  si  l'on  considère  la  littérarité  du  texte,  dans  le  sens  "rifFaterrien"  du  terme.  Le 
roman  est  avant  tout  une  œuvre  d'ordre  esthétique,  il  ne  doit  pas  nécessairement 
suivre  une  idéologie,  même  si  son  auteur  est  un  théologien  ou  un  philosophe.  Le 
roman  en  tant  que  tel  définit  ses  signifiés  à  partir  de  ses  propres  signifiants. 

Plus  grave  me  semble  une  contradiction  interne  entre  ce  deuxième  chapitre  et 
le  quatrième.  Au  niveau  des  écrits  théologiques,  ce  chapitre,  à  travers  Bossuet,  sem- 
ble garantir  que  Dieu  punira  les  coupables  sur  cette  terre  et  que  les  prières  des  bons 
seront  exaucées.  Parisi  a  raison  d'indiquer  que  la  prière  est  un  besoin  de  l'âme  (60). 
Cependant  les  exemples  sont  ici  romanesques.  C'est  le  cas  de  Lucia  qui,  enlevée, 
se  rend  compte  qu'elle  peut  prier  et  cette  constatation  lui  permet  soudain  d'espé- 
rer. Ce  thème  de  la  vengeance  divine  immédiate  est  repris  au  quatrième  chapitre, 
toujours  selon  la  perspective  romanesque  (94-95).  C'est  le  moment  où  le  Père 
Cristoforo,  d'un  ton  prophétique,  annonce  à  don  Rodrigo  que  Dieu  saura 
défendre  Lucia.  Malheureusement  Lucia  continuera  à  souffrir  tant  et  si  bien  que 
le  narrateur  indique  qu'il  n'a  plus  le  courage  de  décrire  tous  les  tourments  subis  par 
la  jeune  fille.  La  contradiction  entre  un  Dieu  juste,  dans  le  sens  de  Montesquieu, 
et  un  Dieu  incompréhensible  n'est  qu'apparente,  en  dépit  de  ce  que  dit  Parisi. 
Manzoni,  qui  avait  si  bien  lu  Bossuet,  devait  se  souvenir  que  "l'homme  est  un 
apprenti  et  la  douleur  est  son  maître,  "  ou  plus  simplement  encore,  ses  connais- 
sances bibliques  lui  permettaient  de  savoir  que  "les  voix  du  seigneur  sont  impéné- 
trables." 

Le  troisième  chapitre,  d'après  son  titre,  traiterait  de  l'influence  de  L'Exposition 

de  la  doctrine  de  l'Eglise  catholique  de  Bossuet  sur  Degola  et  Manzoni.  Cependant 
le  seul  nom  qui  n'est  pas  contenu  dans  le  titre  est  le  plus  important.  Il  s'agit  en 
quelque  sorte  de  l'anti-Manzoni-du  moins  sur  cette  question  du  protestantisme  et 
du  catholicisme-Jean  Charles  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  l'un  des  plus  brillants  esprits 
du  groupe  de  Coppet.  Parisi  n'a  pas  l'air  de  savoir  ou  de  vouloir  évoquer  que 
Sismondi  a  écrit  autre  chose  que  Histoire  des  républiques  italiennes  du  moyen  âge. 
Cet  ouvrage  qui  est  divisé  en  16  volumes  n'intéresse  vraiment  pas  Parisi  qui  dans 
une  note  (74)  indique  que  la  seule  chose  qui  vaille  la  peine  d'être  lue  c'est  le  sei- 
zième volume.  Il  y  a  ici  des  choses  qui  sont  difficiles  à  comprendre:  Sismondi  n'est 
plus  calviniste  quand  il  tente  d'entreprendre  ce  débat,  pour  ne  pas  dire  ce  combat 
d'arrière-garde. 

Le  cinquième  chapitre  revient  à  I promessi  sposi  ex.  propose  une  analyse  de  l'hu- 
mour. Faisant  feu  de  tout  bois,  Parisi  ne  semble  point  distinguer  les  arguments 
théoriques  de  la  pratique  du  genre  et  va  jusqu'à  confondre  le  comique  et  l'ironie. 
Cependant  Parisi  fait  un  effort  pour  saisir  ce  que  faute  de  mieux  je  me  vois  obligé 
d'appeler  "le  paradoxe  manzonien."  D'une  part,  en  suivant  Bossuet,  Manzoni  con- 
damne le  rire  au  nom  de  la  doctrine  catholique  (car  il  s'agit  là  d'un  divertissement 
inutile  si  non  nuisible);  de  l'autre,  il  défend  Molière  en  indiquant  que  le  comique 
appliqué  à  la  médecine  a  fait  faire  des  progrès  à  cette  dernière.  Ce  qui  demeure 
ambivalent  chez  Manzoni  c'est  sa  prise  de  position  sur  Tartuffe.  Contrairement  à 
ses  maîtres  à  penser  tels  que  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue  et  Massillon,  Manzoni  ne  sem- 
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ble  pas  pouvoir  aller  au  fond  de  son  raisonnement  et  invoquer  la  censure  car  ce 
serait  là  un  suicide  moral  et  intellectuel. 

ALEXANDRE  L.  AMPRIMOZ 

Brock  University 

Italian  Modernism.  Italian  Culture  Between  Decadentism  and  Avant-Garde,  eds. 
Luca  Somigli,  Mario  Moroni.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  2004.  Pp. 
xxviii,  460.  ISBN  0-8020-8602-0.  $65  CND  (Cloth). 

Italian  Modernism  riunisce  i  contributi  di  quattordici  studiosi  tra  i  quali  figurano 
alcuni  nomi  di  spicco  dell'italianistica.  La  prefazione  di  Paolo  Valesio  ("After  The 
Conquest  of  the  Stars')  sottolinea  l'importanza  del  passo  che  vi  si  compie  nel  cer- 
care di  "acclimatare"  la  categoria  del  "modernismo"  alla  situazione  culturale  ital- 
iana (IX). 

Per  gli  italianisti,  infatti,  il  termine  "modernismo"  rinvia  ad  una  eresia  reli- 
giosa che  trova  in  //  santo,  la  sua  più  compiuta  espressione  letteraria.  Laura 
Wittman,  in  "Antonio  Fogazzaro,  The  Saint,  and  Catholic  Modernism"  dimostra 
anzi,  come  per  Fogazzaro  il  modernismo  letterario  intersechi  quello  religioso  e  che 
proprio  la  letteratura  possa  fornire  una  nuova  lingua  per  esprimere  la  sofferenza 
dell'ascesi,  le  dissonanze  e  i  conflitti  dello  spirito  e  del  corpo  (132). 

I  curatori  del  volume,  Luca  Somigli  e  Mario  Moroni  intendono  applicare  — 
come  dice  la  prefazione  —  la  categoria  del  modernismo  alla  letteratura  italiana  e 
al  discorso  critico  che  la  riguarda,  in  modo  da  renderne  piti  agevole  il  confronto 
con  quella  europea  o  extra  europea,  (IX)  e  la  giudicano  preferibile  alla  formula 
proposta  da  Curi  di  "modernità  letteraria"  (12).  In  effetti  già  nell'introduzione 
("Modernism  in  Italy")  si  legge  sia  una  definizione  d'uso  della  nozione  di  mo- 
dernismo, intesa  come  "an  open'  or  'weak'  epistemological  category  to  access  the 
constellation  of  cultural  phenomena  which  reflect,  in  complex  and  contradictory 
ways,  on  the  experience  of  modernity  in  Italy"  (4);  sia  una  delimitazione  crono- 
logica per  la  sua  applicazione,  compresa  tra  l'inizio  del  XX  secolo  e  la  seconda 
guerra  mondiale.  L'estensione  del  periodo  coperto  dal  modernismo  permette  di 
tenere  conto  di  quei  numerosi  legami  tra  la  letteratura  dell'ante  guerra  e  quella 
composta  fra  le  due  guerre,  che  gli  studi  sul  Decadentismo  tendono  invece  a  sot- 
tovalutare. Serva  d'esempio  la  problematica  del  ruolo  dell'intellettuale  e  del  lavoro 
letterario  (9). 

Anche  Valesio  mette  in  evidenza  questo  sforzo  di  periodizzazione  sottolinean- 
do come  la  storia  letteraria  abbia  bisogno  oltre  che  di  datazioni  esatte,  anche  di 
analisi  che  coprano  tempi  lunghi.  Ci  si  può  accorgere  così  che  il  postmoderno  è 
solo  la  coda  del  modernismo  consumata  con  la  stessa  velocità  con  cui  la  modernità 
consuma  ogni  espressione  di  sé  (XIV).  Fa  dunque  suo  l'interrogativo  di  Somigli: 
"Can  we  also  think  of  modernism  as  a  critical  anticipation  of  exactly  those  themes 
and  metaphors  which  structure  the  self-understanding  of  postmodernism?"  (335). 
Giungono  numerose  risposte  a  questa  domanda.  Quella  di  Somigli,  che  nasce  dal- 
l'analisi di  Minnie  la  candida  di  Bontempelli  (in  "Modernism  and  the  Quest  for 
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the  Real"),  è  che  sia  possibile  considerare  il  modernismo  come  "postmodernism's 
criticai  other  [...]  its  moment  of  critique"  (336). 

Risponde  implicitamente  anche  Manuela  Gieri  ("Of  Thresholds  and 
Boundaries:  Luigi  Pirandello  between  Modernity  and  Modernism")  la  quale,  a 
partire  dalla  questione  dell'umorismo,  presenta  Pirandello  come  parte  di  una  con- 
tro-tradizione di  pensiero  critico  che  si  sviluppa  nella  modernità  fin  dall'opera  di 
Baudelaire  e  prepara  l'avvento  della  post-modernità  (296). 

Sulla  lunga  durata  auspicata  da  Valesio  lavora  anche  Remo  Ceserani  che,  in 
"Italy  and  Modernity:  Peculiarities  and  Contradictions,"  segna  i  limiti  cronologi- 
ci della  modernità  nella  fine  del  XVIII  secolo  e  negli  anni  '50  del  '900  e  traccia 
nella  sua  storia  letteraria  inedite  linee  di  continuità.  Seguendo  le  orme  di  De  Man 
che  rilegge  i  Romantici  riconoscendoli  come  primi  tra  i  moderni,  anche  Ceserani 
parte  dal  Romanticismo  e  riesamina  la  produzione  letteraria  italiana  inserendola 
nel  più  vasto  panorama  europeo.  Traccia  così  un  canone  alternativo,  evidenzian- 
done la  rilevanza  rispetto  alle  altre  tradizioni  nazionali. 

Il  lavoro  di  inserimento  della  storia  letteraria  italiana  in  ambito  europeo  rende 
indispensabile  non  solo  la  comprensione  di  quanto  si  intende  con  "modernismo," 
ma  anche  un  riesame  delle  implicazioni  del  termine  "Decadentismo."  Di  questo  si 
occupa  Mario  Moroni  in  "Sensuous  Maladies:  The  Construction  of  Italian 
Decadentismo^  Moroni  vi  afferma,  con  la  Paladini  Musitelli,  come  non  si  tratti  di 
una  categoria  letteraria  neutra,  ma  di  una  costruzione  ideologica  a  tappe  che  finisce 
per  mettere  in  maggior  rilievo  "the  signs  of  an  epochal  crisis  of  values  rather  than 
signs  of  a  critique  of  those  values".  L'opera  decadente,  così  interpretata,  darebbe  allo- 
ra semplicemente  voce  ad  uno  stato  di  malattia  (69).  Moroni  illustra  dunque  come 
tale  costruzione  sia  stata  effettuata  a  posteriori  per  spiegare  situa-zioni  e  fenomeni 
semplicemente  contemporanei  (66).  Ne  segue  così  la  genesi  e  lo  sviluppo,  a  partire 
dall'opera  di  Vittorio  Pica  fino  agli  studi  di  Croce  e  di  Lukacs,  entrambi  impegnati 
a  lavorare  con  una  nozione  di  "decadenza"  di  matrice  storiografica  negativamente 
connotata,  la  cui  influenza  ha  fortemente  segnato  la  critica  successiva  (79). 

Thomas  Harrison,  in  "Overcoming  Aestheticism,"  si  occupa  più  in  partico- 
lare della  critica  che  il  giovane  Lukacs  compie  dell'estetismo  decadente  europeo  e 
del  suo  invito  a  trovare  una  diversa  funzione  per  l'arte.  L'arte  dovrebbe  dar  luogo 
ad  una  "articulation  of  a  spiritual  realm  (the  human  self  or  thruth)  underlying  per- 
ceptual impressions"  (172)  e  non  invece  limitarsi  a  presentare  tali  impressioni.  Nel 
panorama  italiano  Harrison  riconosce  inconsapevoli  adesioni  all'invito  di  Lukacs 
nelle  opere  di  Ungaretti,  Pirandello,  Montale,  Michelstaedter  e  degli  intellettuali 
della  "Voce."  Di  quest'ultima  e  di  altre  riviste  fiorentine  del  primo  quindicennio 
del  secolo  si  occupa  anche  Walter  L.  Adamson  in  "Modernism  in  Florence," 
mostrando  proprio  come  l'intento  di  rinvigorire  la  qualità  dell'esperienza  umana 
sia  in  esse  centrale  e  si  espliciti  in  due  maniere:  nell'estetizzare  la  sfera  pubblica  e 
nel  politicizzare  l'arte  (223). 

Di  politicizzazione  dell'arte  Keala  Jewell  ("The  Victors  of  Modernity")  offre 
un  esempio  nell'opera  pittorica  e  in  prosa  di  De  Chirico,  riconoscendo  che  la  rein- 
terpretazione, seppure  deformante,  della  tradizione,  come  nel  caso  del  motivo  dei 
"gladiatori,"  ne  mette  in  luce  il  valore  di  "capitale  culturale"  e  permette  di  definire 
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un'identità  collettiva  e  politica  per  l'Italia  (374).  Secondo  Jennifer  Hirsh 
("Appropriation  in  De  Chirico  and  After")  l'atto  di  reinterpretare  e  riproporre 
(anche  le  proprie  opere)  sottolinea  l'insistere  di  De  Chirico  sulla  ripetitività 
inevitabile  della  storia  piuttosto  che  sul  suo  progresso  (410)  e  palesa  la  portata 
postmoderna  di  un  gesto  che  sarà  spesso  imitato. 

All'opposto,  di  originalità  colta  nell'atto  conoscitivo  parla  Cristina  Della 
Coletta  in  "Gozzano  between  Epic  and  Elegy,"  analizzando  una  prosa  di  viaggio  a 
"Goa:  'La  Dourada'."  Per  Gozzano  il  "senso  della  cosa  nuova"  —  quell'aura  che 
Benjamin  dice  persa  per  la  modernità  —  risulta  ancora  esperibile,  seppure  solo 
attraverso  la  mediazione  di  costruzioni  letterarie  altrui,  lette  ormai  con  un  atteggia- 
mento che  oscilla  tra  ironia  e  nostalgia  (211). 

Anche  Ungaretti  si  esprime  sulla  necessità  di  coniugare  tradizione  e  moder- 
nismo in  "Verso  un'arte  nuova  classica."  Antonio  Saccone,  in  "Ungaretti  Reader  of 
Futurism,"  ne  presenta  crediti  e  debiti  con  Marinetti,  illustrandone  la  convinzione, 
opposta  all'antipassatismo  futurista,  che  l'arte  nuova  debba  trovare  un  equilibrio 
tra  l'innocenza  avanguardistica  e  la  memoria  (268).  Sull'antipassatismo  lavora 
anche  Enrico  Cesaretti  ("Temporal  Ambivalences  in  ET.  Marinetti's  Writings") 
che  però,  reinterpretando  il  concetto  di  "simultaneità,"  mostra  come  nella  narrati- 
va di  Marinetti,  a  partire  dagli  anni  '20,  ricompaia  l'attenzione  alla  memoria.  Per 
questa  riscoperta  della  diacronia,  che  consiste  nell'accorciare  la  distanza  dal  passato 
e  dalla  tradizione  modificandoli  e  reinventandoli  (251),  l'avanguardia  può  essere 
sottratta  all'isolamento  e  assimilata  ad  altre  poetiche  moderniste. 

Nella  dimensione  dell'estetismo  europeo  si  muove  invece  Lucia  Re  con 
"D'Annunzio,  Duse,  Wilde,  Bernhardt:  Author  and  Actress  between  Decadence 
and  Modernity.  "  La  Re  vi  illustra  il  potenziale  di  sovversione  delle  due  attrici  nei 
confronti  sia  dell'idea  romantica  di  originalità  e  unicità  del  genio  dell'autore,  sia 
dell'immaginario  dell'epoca  relativo  alle  donne.  La  tensione  dovuta  all'opporsi  di 
identità  di  donne  moderne  al  primato  delle  identità  maschili  emerge  anche  nel 
testo  di  Allison  A.  Cooper  "The  Early  Works  of  Paola  Masino"  le  cui  rappresen- 
tazioni moderniste  di  autodeterminazione  femminile  vengono  rilette  come  critica 
al  processo  di  ritorno  all'ordine  e  alla  luce  della  crisi  epistemologica  che  suggella  la 
società  moderna  (379). 

Queste  e  numerose  altre  tematiche  trasversali  fanno  da  contrappunto  alla  va- 
rietà dei  soggetti  trattati  in  Italian  Modernism,  dando  unitarietà  ad  un  libro  decisa- 
mente interessante  e  ricco  di  spunti  di  riflessione. 

Cristina  Caracchini 
Queen's  University 

Donatello  among  the  Blackshirts.  History  and  Modernity  in  the  Visual  Culture  of 
Fascist  Italy,  eds.  Claudia  Lazzaro  and  Roger  Crum.  Ithaca  and  London:  Cornell 
University  Press,  2005.  Pp.  293.  ISBN  0-8014-8921-0  (Paper).  $21  US. 

A  scholar  of  Renaissance  Italian  art  history  is  invited  to  lecture  at  a  prestigious 
archive  in  Florence  and,  while  there,  unearths  a  photograph  (ostensibly  taken  by 
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Arnold  von  Borsig,  but  which  is  ukimately  not  attributable)  that  displays  a  piazza 
scene  with  a  statue  on  a  pedestal  at  left  and  a  rank  of  Nazi  flags  on  the  right.  Piazza 
San  Felice,  adjacent  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  is  fairly  unpopulated,  the  human  figures 
seen  small  and  from  a  distance,  and  the  statue,  viewed  from  the  rear,  is  a  copy  of 
Donatello's  St.  George  (carved  between  1415  and  1417).  The  Nazi  flags  jutting 
into  the  frame  from  the  right  were  some  of  those  hung  throughout  Florence  on  9 
May  1938  to  celebrate  Adolf  Hitler's  visit  to  the  city,  one  of  three  (with  Rome  and 
Naples)  the  Fiihrer  toured  to  gain  a  perspective  on  Fascist  Italy's  geo-political  posi- 
tion: with  Nazi  Germany  in  a  worldwide  armed  conflict,  or  against  it  (neutrality 
was  a  non-option).  What  is  an  art  historian  to  make  of  the  tension  between  the 
left  and  right  frames  of  this  photographic  image?  What  can  be  said  of  the  tension 
between  the  lone  figure  of  St.  George,  long  thought  to  signify  "Florentine  inde- 
pendence and  individualism,"  and  the  thick  mass  of  Nazi  swastikas  made  visible 
by  the  dozen  flags,  a  thickness  of  symbolism  that  corresponds  to  the  social  (read: 
Fascist)  subject  of  mass  culture  it  seeks  to  represent?  How  does  Florence's  past 
(republican,  oligarchic,  Medicean,  etc.)  manifest  itself  in  contemporary  Fascism? 

The  ways  in  which  Italy's  rich  art  historical  tradition  was  explored  and 
exploited  by  Italian  Fascism  is  the  subject  of  this  collection  of  essays  edited  by 
Roger  Crum  and  Claudia  Lazzaro.  The  last  fifteen  years  or  so  have  seen  a  number 
of  studies  on  the  relay  between  Fascism  and  various  cultural  articulations  (e.g.,  lit- 
erature in  its  differing  genres,  music,  cinema,  sport,  the  public  display  of  culture, 
etc.).  These  studies,  like  the  important  anthology  edited  by  Richard  Golsan  in 
1992,  Fascism,  Aesthetics,  and  Culture,  brought  together  essays  from  multiple 
authors  probing  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  expression.  Contrary  to  this  heady  plu- 
rality of  representation,  studies  rooted  within  a  specific  cultural  practice  (e.g., 
architecture  and  urban  planning,  painting,  sculpture,  literary  genres,  music,  and 
so  forth),  often  make  their  case  by  focusing  on  one  practitioner  or  on  a  particular 
school.  To  its  credit,  Donatello  among  the  Blackshirts  seeks  to  explore  the  visual  lit- 
eracy that  Italian  Fascism  (1922-43)  promoted  "on  an  unprecedented  scale"  (2)  in 
a  range  of  subject  areas  within  the  discipline  of  art  history,  to  wit,  architecture, 
museum  exhibitions,  photography,  the  decorative  arts,  urban  planning,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  The  result  is  beneficial  in  breadth  and  scope. 

The  way  Donatello's  St.  George  smuvts  together  the  past  and  the  present  offers 
an  enactment  of  something  Alice  Kaplan,  in  her  1986  study  Reproductions  of 
Banality,  identified  as  a  principal  operation  of  Fascism:  the  mechanism  of  bind- 
ing opposites  together  while  at  the  same  time  splitting  logical  dyads.  This  para- 
doxical (or  chiastic)  structure  is  evident  in  the  ways  Fascism  sought,  by  different 
means  and  in  multiple  practices,  to  evoke  the  glorious  past  of  Italy  (in  particular, 
but  never  exclusively,  the  glory  that  was  Caesarean  Rome),  and  at  the  same  time 
catapult  both  the  capitol  and  the  nation  into  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  hilarious  (and  anachronistic)  scene  of  the  Fascist  parade  in  Fellini's  1972 
Amarcord  in  which  the  Riminesi  declare,  energetically  trotting  behind  Fellini's 
moving  camera,  that  they  are  at  once  "antichissimi"  or  agents  of  ancient  wonders, 
and  ultra-modern,  capable  of  the  latest  technological  innovations.  Given  the  rela- 
tive youth  of  the  sovereign  nation  of  Italy  (unified  only  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
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teenth-century),  Fascism  sought  to  legitimate  its  claim  to  "Italic"  and  Roman 
accomplishments,  often  drawing  on  an  iconographie  vocabulary  of  past  eras  to 
establish  an  "autochthonous"  vernacular.  To  reveal  the  ways  Fascism  sampled  from 
different  historical  epochs,  the  collection  divides  into  four  sections  of  unequal 
length  which  are,  in  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  text,  "Italy's  Past  as 
Mussolini's  Present,"  "Antiquity,"  "Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,"  and  "History  as 
Fascist  Spectacle  and  Exhibition."  Given  the  primacy  of  pageantry,  spectacle,  and 
parade  in  some  recent,  noteworthy  studies  centring  on  Fascism  and  culture  (e.g., 
Jeffrey  Schnapp's  18BL,  Simonetta  Falasca-Zamponi's  Fascist  Spectacle,  and  Maria 
Stone's  Patron  State,  are  three  that  come  to  mind),  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  con- 
cluding section  should  feature  the  greatest  number  of  essays,  nor  that  the  volume's 
first  section  should  also  include  an  essay  (Claudio  Fogu's)  in  which  curatorial  con- 
cerns and  museum  exhibitions  appear  as  a  prime  concern.  The  volume's  first  sec- 
tions, perhaps  because  of  the  disconnect  between  the  artefacts  examined  and  the 
events  of  the  regime,  are  those  that  address  most  explicitly  the  issues  of  historiog- 
raphy that  lie  at  the  core. 

Claudio  Fogu  profitably  explores  the  problem  of  history  in  his  essay,  "To 
Make  History  Present,"  in  the  volume's  first  section.  The  aim,  Fogu  explains,  is  to 
understand  how  Fascism  distinguished  "historicalness"  from  "historic-ness,"  an 
issue  that  emerges  as  central  for  Fascist  philosopher  Giovanni  Gentile.  Actualist 
history  "can  be  understood  as  theorizing  a  conflation  of  the  historical  and  histori- 
ographical  act"  which  "eliminated  the  medium  of  (historical)  representation 
between  (historical)  agency  and  (historical)  imagination"  (34).  Gentile  noted  the 
difference  between  historicalness,  or  "things  belonging  to  the  past,"  and  something 
Fogu  calls  "historic-ness,"  or  "the  perception  of  an  eventfulness  that  not  only 
opens  a  new  history  but  also  signifies  the  past  retrospectively"  (34).  Following  his 
highly  useful  theoretical  introduction,  Fogu  explores  two  exhibits  from  1932  (the 
Decennale  fascista,  the  celebration  marking  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  March  on 
Rome,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  "Hero  of  Two  Worlds," 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi)  and  the  curatorial  interventions  of  Antonio  Monti,  responsi- 
ble for  room  C  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Fascist  Revolution  (as  the  Decennale  was 
known)  as  well  as  for  general  oversight  of  the  Garibaldian  Exhibition.  Although 
the  exhibitions  were  separated  by  four  months,  Monti's  involvement  in  both 
enables  Fogu  to  posit  them  as  "a  single  historical  spectacle  aimed  at  challenging 
and  reversing  the  diachronic  course  of  historical  consciousness"  (36).  A  similar 
interest  in  redimensioning  Fascism's  deployment  of  "historicness"  characterizes 
Ann  Thomas  Wilkins's  essay  on  the  parallels  between  Augustus  and  Mussolini, 
Jobst  Welge's  piece  on  the  ways  in  which  Fascism  "translated"  Rome's  architecture 
and,  in  the  most  suggestive  essay  in  the  first  sections,  Gerald  Silk's  study  of  aero- 
nautical symbolism  in  Fascist  Rome. 

The  capitol,  site  of  so  many  architectural  interventions  and  urban  planning 
competitions  during  the  regime,  is  not  the  sole  location  of  Fascism's  arch  develop- 
ment of  visual  literacy,  as  the  essays  from  section  III,  "Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance,"  make  clear.  Diane  Ghirardo,  in  "Inventing  the  Palazzo  del  Corte  in 
Ferrara,"  and  D.   Medina  Lasansky,   in  her  study  of  the  presentation  of  San 
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Gimignano  in  a  documentary  film,  draw  attention  away  from  Latium,  the  expect- 
ed locale  of  ancient  innovation  and  therefore  the  likely  place  to  spell  out  Fascism's 
dialogue  with  its  Imperial  antecedent.  It  is  one  thing  to  argue  for  the  importance 
of  architecture  and  urban  planning  to  the  regime's  totalizing  vision  of  life  and  cul- 
ture in  a  newly  conceived  and  built  environment,  as  Ghirardo  did  in  her  work  on 
the  New  Towns  of  the  Pontine  Marshes;  it  is  an  altogether  different  endeavour  to 
sleuth  out  the  ways  in  which  an  urban  space  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
Renaissance  (Ferrara  of  the  Este  dynasty)  could  be  brought  into  line  with  a  Fascist 
architectural  vocabulary.  Ghirardo's  essay,  with  Benjamin  George  Martin's  explo- 
ration of  Fascism's  celebration  of  Leopardi,  native  son  of  Recanati,  and  Lazzaro's 
study  of  the  exhibition  of  Italian  gardens  in  1931  in  Florence  help  to  fill  some  of 
the  regional  lacunae  in  the  scholarly  understanding  of  Fascism's  interplay  with  his- 
tory and  visual  legacy.  Emily  Braun's  striking  study  of  the  exhibit  of  Italian  art  in 
Paris's  Petit  Palais  in  1935  takes  us  outside  the  peninsula  entirely,  using  the  exhib- 
it to  determine  the  ways  the  Regime  constituted  Italian  "greatness"  of  the 
Renaissance — all  the  while  distracting  critics  from  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  The 
essays  that  take  us  outside  of  Rome,  and  Italy,  are  salutary  to  be  sure,  yet  one  won- 
ders how  the  regime  responded,  for  example,  to  monuments  in  regions  lying  even 
farther  outside  the  nimbus  of  Rome's  influence;  how  did  the  regime,  for  instance, 
seek  to  "claim"  the  monuments  of  Magna  Graecia  in  Sicily  (e.g.,  Segesta, 
Selinunte,  Agrigento,  etc.)?  What  do  we  know  about  the  consular  roads  (the 
Cassia,  Salaria,  Appia,  Aurelia,  etc.)  and  how  they  may  have  figured  into  the 
Fascist  visual  arsenal?  No  study  is  exhaustive,  so  perhaps  Donatello  Among  the 
Blackshirts  will  encourage  scholars  to  investigate  these  and  other,  as  yet  under- 
studied, areas. 

Like  Fogu's  anchoring  the  opening  of  the  volume,  Jeffrey  Schnapp's  essay  on 
Mario  Sirone's  exhibitions  allows  the  volume  to  close  on  a  sustained  meditation  of 
Fascism's  visual  portrayal  of  history.  The  shift  away  from  museums  to  exhibitions 
marks,  Schnapp  finds,  "a  turn  against  prior  forms  of  historicism"  (224),  away  from 
the  permanence  of  an  environment  built  to  house  stable,  enduring  collections  of 
ordained  artefacts  and  toward  more  ephemeral  opportunities  to  develop  "a  rigor- 
ously contemporary  visual  vernacular  with  nationalist  overtones"  (224).  Sironi, 
Schnapp  allows,  more  than  any  other  artist,  embraced  the  potential  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Sironi  was  deeply  involved  in  the  three  triennial  exhibitions  of  the  1930s, 
those  of  1930,  1933,  and  1936.  The  artist's  endeavours  in  these  three  exhibitions, 
Schnapp  notes,  were  "in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  Fascist  regime  during  its 
phase  of  consolidations  and  consensus"  and  "sought  to  collapse  the  barriers  erect- 
ed by  historicist,  liberal,  and  positivist  ideologies  of  display,  representation,  and 
reception."  Against  Futurism's  staunch  rejection  of  history  (which  stank  of  Soviet 
erasure  of  all  but  the  most  recent  past),  Sironi  sought  to  "sunder  the  barriers 
between  exhibited  objects  and  their  exhibition  context;  between  the  spatiality  of 
artwork  and  the  space  traversed  by  spectators,  between  the  works  of  Tme'  and  'dec- 
orative' art,  between  historical  documents  and  works  of  the  imagination"  (225).  It 
is  a  tall  order  and  if  Sironi  ran  out  of  steam  by  the  time  the  Fiat  exhibition  of  1941 
came  around,  it  should  not  surprise. 
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Recensioni 


Donatello  Among  the  Blackshirts  makes  a  fine  contribution  to  studies  of 
Fascism  and  culture  and  will  have  a  deservedly  w^ide  readership  ranging  from  uni- 
versity students  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  to  scholars  working  in  multiple  subfields. 
Sufficiently  wide  in  its  choice  of  artefacts  to  investigate  (sculpture,  architecture, 
urban  planning  and  design,  cinema,  etc.),  yet  narrow  enough  in  scope  to  present 
a  coherent  series  of  essays,  the  editors  should  be  commended  for  the  material's 
organization.  The  essays  are,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  theoretically  informed 
and  well  argued.  Withal,  it  is  a  very  worthy  read. 


Ellen  Nerenberg 

Wesleyan  University 
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